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INTRODUCTION. 



It seems necessary to solicit the attention 
of readers in this place. Introductions are 
too often yiewed as mere intrusions; and 
prefaces, considered as apologies, are rather 
tolerated than accepted. 

Who and what I am, reiterated as are 
the enquiries, appear questions of little mo- 
ment, excepting as they may be immedi- 
ately connected with the work now sub- 
mitted to the ^world. My religious prin- 
ciples are, I hope, those which will be found 
to stand the test both of truth and time. I 
hope always to be able to say, as the poet 
Shenstone makes bi$hop Latimer to speak, — 
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Let me hoard with care, 



With fiiigal cunning, with the niggard's arl^ 
A few ^xM principles, in early life, 
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Ere indoieiice impede the search, explored; 

Tb^, like old Latimer, when age impairs 

Hy judgment's eye, when quibbling schools attacl^ ,. 

My grounded hope, or subtler wits deride, 

Will I not blush to shun the vain debate : 

And this mine answer — ^ Thus, 'twas thus, I thought, 

My mind yet vigorous, and my soul entire ; 

Thus wilt I think, averse to listen more 

To intricate discussicm prone to stray !' 

It has, been my great comfort to Ijave 
been traiped in the way in which it was 
best for me to go. I have indeed swerved 
from that way ; but never without seribiis 
grief. Vanity is garrulous. Ceasing th^n 
from mjTself, I only add, with reference 
to. the ^ who and what^ sd frequently put, 
that, whatever are my own demerits, still it 

is for me to feel, as Cowper felt, ' 

• •■ • ■ • 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From Ipina eathron'd, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher fiur my proud pretensions rise. 
The son of parents passed iiito the skies I '^ ^ 
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AccuijtQdoed thus .eadjT^ to oeUgian, con* 
tinually mixmgy almost from the cradle, 
with those who^jagreeabl}^ to the injunctioik 
of an apostle^ do ^ not forsake the assemb* 
ling of themselves * together/ it would be 
difficult for me now to recoHect the origin 
pf th^^t feeUng which has stimulated me to 
undertake the present publicatioD. It has 
made part of my life ; and it will last me 

.through life. I trast, therefore, that the 
contents- of the present volume will unequi* 
vocally demonstrate the mind in which I 
sat down to my task, and the integrity with 

. which I h^ye so far accomplished it. My 
wish was to do some good : and the means 

^ure auchy let me think, as may lead to that 

endt 

Preachers are stated not to be fair ob» 
jects of criticism. Why not ? Perhaps they 
are not thought to be fair objects of criti- 
qsm, and such seems, the fact, simply be-? 
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cause they are new objects of criticism ; — 
.because their preaching never has been*, sq 
it never can be, subject to this ordeal. Ex- 
empt as they live from written criticism, 
where exist men, public persons, who, not- 
withstanding such exemption, feel more 
from oral criticism •'^ Should the pen spare 
them,, yet when would the tongue spare 
therii ? Listen to the conversation of theif 
hearers, Sunday following Sunday, what is 
it but criticism on preachers ? It may be 
worth whiJe to try to give this taste it& ri^t 
bent. 

Self Jove doed not flatter me into the 
belief that this series of clerical criticism is 
without its deflects. I found much to da 
There was in the highway of letters no way 
fof me. I stopt at each step. It was through 
the wilderness of literature that my road 
lay ; and if now I am come out of it, and 
can look round, I owe this to the cloud bjf 
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day and fire by night, which stiH giiidfe 
those who wish to walk right. I was led/by. 
the way that I knew not. 
• ■ Surely it will not be my fate to bfe ar-. 
taigned for dwelling so. miich on the elo-. 
quence of the pulpit. Religion is alone 
vmrttiji of eloquence. If there be one thing 
to loose and fire the tongue of man, it is the 
Word of that God who taught us, under 
its impulse, to take no heed what we shall> 
jay whenrwe are to speak of the hope of faith. 
It is tdien that the speech should be all heart, 
and the heart all speech. Few are, however,, 
wfchmen. Enough there are of* preachers of 
the good gospel ;' but * good gospelpreach- 
en' are still wanted. The fault is hot in 
them that hear — ^it is in them that preach. 

Accounts of many of the preachers 
wliose names occur in the present volume, 
H may be right to state, successively ap 
peared, some months since, in the ' National 
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Begisten.' I.iikate this, not because it is of 
]]()ucb moment now, but as it, may. solve 
some occasional allusions to men and thiaga 
and times : &x it will be found that this se« 
nes of papers, in which such allusions are 
saet with, is now thoroughly revised, consi-* 
durably augmented,, and, indeed, renwrit«» 
ten. Here too is another fact recalled to 
my mind. Attempts were frequently mada^ 
during this period, to seduce and decoy 
me^ and to deter me too, fixmi independ* 
ence and integrity of writing. It wBi he 
seen that such attempts were thus made in 
vain« •. Honorable information I shall feel 
always, happy in receiving, and to candid 
reproof I bow; but here let me strongly 
protest, once for all, against those who 
would designedly ensnare me into error, 
and against those who foolishly think that 
there are means by which to influence my 
decisions. 
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Whatever may be the fate of this pub- 
fication, nothing can deprive me of the 
satisfaction, that my testimony is bome to 
LIVING MERIT. While some still wait for 
the grave to close on the worth they love, 
and then decorate its tomb ; it has been 
my wish to ejncircle the brow of the man, 
witii that wreath which they will place on 
his bust ! I much prize the word of good 
inen ; and, as far as this work goes, I hope 
to have it: but, as the poet of the pulpit 
#ell sang, 

' f But all is In His liands whose praise I seek.' 



ONESIMUS. 



London, 
/%S4, 1809. 
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tf we desert our proper stations and rush into the world^ if we 
consider our preferments merely as life-estates, without any regard 
to the personal services and persoi\al duties with which they are 
charged, we shall most assuredly forfeit the good opinion, and, with 
that, the support of the state ; the firm ground we nOw stand on 
will sink under our feet ; we shall be left to combat our adversaries 
(who are neither few nor inactive) as well as we can ; and we shall 
furnish them with arms against us infinitely more powerful than any 
they could fabricate themselves, and which they will not fail to use 

to our annoyance, perhaps ultimately to our destruction. 

Bishop Portens's Primary Charge to the CiergM of the Diocess ofljmdon» 



THE RIGHT REVEREND 



BEILBY PORTEUS, D.D. 



BISHOP OF LONDON, 



Revekting no farther back than to the era of 
our last political renovation, it is pleasing to re- 
collect those episcopal characters, who, while 
enjoying the highest dignities and emoluments 
of our ecclesiastical establishment, have justi- 
fied their distinction by their deserts. Wh^t- 

- B 2 
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ever of imperfection is found to attach to the 
administration of its complex concerns, the 
Church of England may still be congratulated 
on the number of eminent ecclesiastics whom 
she has nurtured and exhibited. It is among 
these luminaries in the firmament of righteous- 
ness, these fixed stars, that the subject of pur 
present notice will shine with perceptible lustre. 
Many pious persons, however, seem to mis- 
take the functions peculiar to the episcopal cha- 
racter. Blending the preacher with the prelate, 
or not separating the two, these men censure 
bishops for not doing what it is by no means . 
their duty to perform. Preaching, it should be 
known, is merely incidental to episcopacy; since 
the mitre enjoins duties distinct from, but 
equally important with those of, the pulpit. 
Strictly the bishop of souls, the Christian Bishop, 
if he fulfils his part, is perfectly employed in su- 
perintending the spiritualities of the church to 
which he belongs, and watching the conduct 
of those pkstors to whom the people look up 
for their religious instruction. 
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Nevertheless is it desirable that prelates 
should occasionally appear as preachers. Both 
the example and the effect of prelatical preach- 
ing ar^ good. While the example stimulates 
the exertions of subordinate ecclesiastics, the 
public effect is beneficial to the interests of 
episcopal establishments. Christians^ . who are 
still men, do not contemplate with indifference 
their constitutional dignitaries ; but. if these 
are what they ought to be, characters equally 
distinguished for their ability as eminence, and 
for their piety as dignity, they must be consi^ 
dered really superior to the reistof mankind, 
and are entitled to our sincere homage. Never 
js the pulpit so filled as when it contains its 
prelate. When tlie prelate becomes .the . pulpit, 
it is then seen how much the pulpit becomes 
the prelate. ' . ; 

More than twenty years have ^elapsed since ' 
Bishop Porteus was promoted' to the see 
which he now fills. It has been his lot to 
occupy this elevated station, important un* 
der any circumstances, during trying times. 
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Assailed by philosophical infidelity, menaced 
by religious sectarism, and divided by internal 
schism, the Church of England needed the most 
effectual exertions of her best sons ; and, hap- 
pily for her prosperity, • there has been found, 
among her children, ability equal to her actual 
exigency. Some of her principal dignitaries, her 
illustrious lights, are seen to be those who, in the 
language of one capable of estimating their worth, 



u 



In trembling hope, walk humbly with their God !" 



It is not for me, however,, to produce a faiere 
pianegyric on the eminent prelate of whom 
I now speak. I desire seriously to appre- 
ciate hi& clerical character, connected with the 
state of religion at this time; and to draw 
some interesting inferences, particularly as to 
his pulpit powers and the influence of his epis- 
copal example. . 

- Beilby Poorteus, of respectable birth, having 
enjoyed the right advantages of preparatory 
education, diistinguished ' himself among his 
university contemporaries, at Christ's College, 



^ * 
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Cambridge, where he took the degree of B, A. 
in 1752. He soon gained one of the Duke of 
Newcastle's medals, instituted by that noble- 
man as Chancellor of the University, for the 
best * Classical Essay ;' and he afterwards ac- 
quired, in 1759, the ^ Seatonian Prize' for his 
Poem on Death. In 1755 he had proceeded 
M.A. 

Auspiciously for Mr. Porteus, and, we may 
add, for the church, his preaching shortly after 
attracted the attention of Seeker, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, about 176l> became 
his efficient and permanent firiend. Seeker che- 
rished ability, and loved integrity. Singularly 
yet meritoriously advanced himself to the high- 
est clerical dignity, he seems to have lived only 
for the clerical vocation. His was the pleasure ' 
and the power to do good. Providence first 
acknowledged, to his ^^ kindness," says Bishop 
Porteus, speaking of Archbishop Seeker, " I owe 
my first establishment, and much of my subse- 
quent sxiccess, in life; to whose instructions, 
virtues^ and: example, I am indebted for still 
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more important benefits ; with whose venerable 
name it is my highest worldly ambition to have 
my own united here, and with whom (* among 
the spirits of just men made perfect') may. a 
gracious God render me worthy to be more 
closely and permanently united hereafter/' t 
will not weaken the effect of these inspiring 
sentiments by any comment of mine. 

Promotion was the natural consequence of 
^such patronage,.. and> what is not always the 
case, was as eminently deserved as it was honors 
ably conferred. The publiq experience of nearly 
half a century. has now ratified this exertibi^ of 
private munificence. Happy '. \vere bothi parties. 
It was happy, that^a* Seeker met with a Porteus ; 
and it was also happy,, that a Porteu&> found a*^ 
Seeker. : . f ■• ... . .:* % ^ > . ^ .^-L . 

While rector of .Lambeth, in 1776> the sub- 
ject of: this memoir thought it expedient to so- 
licit the attention. of his: parishioners towards 
the religious observance qf Good-Friday, which 
he did by his public * Letter to the inhabitants 
of Lambeth Parish/ It njay be useful to notice 
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this* short tract,. Unostentatious as were its 
pretensions, and unquestionable as were its posi- 
tions, this productibn excited considerable ob- 
servation and some animadversion. With quite 
as much perversity as ingenuity, the author of 
the * History and Mystery of Good-Fri3ay' ex- 
erted himself to ridicule the import of Dr. Por- 
teus's * Earnest Exhortation to the Religious 
Observance of Good-Friday/ Better effects ul- 
timately resulted from the letter. Those who 
valued tlic pamphlet, and they were not few, 
began to esteem its author; whose clerical repu- 
tation it tapidly extended, and whose clerical- 
advancemetit it . eventually promoted. Twelve 
years 'before the breaking out of the late tremen- 
d6lIs^^ revolution, Dr. Porteus^ it seems, con- 
ceived it necessary for him to •caution others 
against imbibing the modem axioms of philoso- 
phical 1 infidelity. >' It is not to infidels," he 
says, in his Letter to the Inhabitants of ^m- 
beth Parish, " I am now addressing myself, 
but to Christians ; under which denomination I 
am .willing tct believe that the whole of this pa- 
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rish may be comprehended, You have not yct^ 
I hope, profited so much by your vicinity to the 
metropolis as to have imported all those wretch- 
ed productions of modern philosophy, which, in 
various shapes and sizes, under the names of es- 
says, letters, novels, history, from the bulky 
quarto down to the meagre pamphlet, are every 
day scattering the seeds^ of irreligibn on the 
other side of the 'Shames. You have not, I am 
persuaded, advanced near so far as this in the 
fashionable refinements of this polished age. 
Your principles are still uncorrupted ; your faith 
in the gospel is still firm and unshaken," &c. 
I have transcribed the foregoing sentences, be* 
cause, while they are abundantly evidentiab of 
the clerical character of the writer, they relate 
the early progress of infidel principles among 
us \ and also as presenting no incurious de« 
scrip tion of manners and feelings, which have 
unhappily ceased to prevail in the vicinity of 
our metropolis. 

Dn Porteus being raised to the See of Ches^ 
ter, shortly after, October 1777, addressed a pas- 
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toral admonition to the Inhabitants of Manches- 

I 

ter. He retained this dignity till the year 1787, 
when, on the decease of the estimable Lowth, 
he was immediately made Bishop of London. 
His primary visitation of this diocess, however^ 
did not take place till the year 1790, His ac- 
count of the reasons which induced him to de- 
lay visitation, and his apology for the delay, 
are admirably satisfactory^ His respectful com* 
memoration of his illustrious predecessor will 
always do honour to him. 

Prosperity and sycophancy seem to be, with 
some minds, terms perfectly synonimous. Sup- 
posing that public ascendancy is uniformly at** 
tainable by private subserviency, that talent 
cannot ensure success, and desert never obtaitia 
reward, taking this for granted, as such must do, 
there are those who still roundly ascribe Bish6p 
Porteus's ecclesiastical promotions as flowing 
only . " through the channel of powerful courts 
interest." I confess that I 'cannot bring myself 
to think inr the same way. Reflecting on what 
the present prelate himsdf calU hia ^' first esta* 
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blishment in life," on the exalted metropolitan 
to whose " kindness" he likewise acknowledges 
himself gratefully indebted for " much of his 
subsequent success;" it should at least be told 
how ^'court-interest" became *' powerful" in 
the cause of Bishop Porteus, and through what 
kind of " channel" he really " succeeded to a 
bishopric." The seeming difficulty of this ex- 
planation is not great. Strange would it be, 
something still stranger than court-interest 
itself, if he who performed the '* ceremonials of 
marrying and crowning their present Majesties ;" 
who had even " baptized" our present f^ Sove- 
reigi)," and who " was afterwards called upon 
to perform, the saiiie office for the greatest part 
of his Majesty's children," it would be strange, 
one must think, if this- exalted individual pos- 
sessed no legitimate introduction to " power- 
ful" yet honorable *' court-interest." Archbishop 
$ecker, the first and firm friend of Bishop. Por- 
teus, was the exalted individual just adverted 
to : and is it to be wondered at, much less insi- 
nuated as a crime, that Bishop Porteus^ setting 
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his capacity and integrity far aside, should, after 
years of probation as a divine, have " succeeded 
to a bishopric ?" Any thing the exact reverse 
of all this might have been the subject of won- 
der. Bishop Porteus early evinced his atta.ch- 
ment to those religious principles which con- 
duced to his eventual eminence. His genuine 
opinions, coupled with the ability with which 
they were asserted, first acquired him the assist- 
ance of patronage; and his subsequent success- 
fulness was the natural consequence of those 
exertions, on his part, which had been so pro- 
pitiously discovered and fortunately estimated. 
If indeed unaffected orthodoxy, in any church, 
lays not the strongest claim to promotion, espe- 
cially when combined with leading talents, I 
know not the principle by which the distribu- 
tioA of ecclesiastical preferments should be re- 
gulated. While censuring then the progress of 
this prelate, his oppugners appear to be insen- 
sible to the dilemma in which they thus place 
themselves. They condemn him for his avowal 
of truths, which he most religiously engaged 
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himself to promulgate; and they condemn his 
patrons because they have chosen, as the object 
of clerical distinction, a divine whose head and 
heart entitled him to the highest honors of the 
church. 

Respecting its possessor, however, what is 
even the highest of clerical dignities ? When I 
had proceeded thus far in the revision of these 
sketches of the clergy, and when I hoped to 
have borne my individual testimony to public 
merit, it was for me to find (Monday, May 15, 
1 809), that him whom it had been my choice to 
respect in life, it was become my lot to regret 
in death ! 

• He had long contemplated his change. Even 
Jn the year 1 803, when he delivered his farewell 
address to his clergy, he apprehended that his 
** advanced period of life" would not permit him 
again to meet them as usual. Severely as he 
suffered from his augmenting infirmities, yet, 
alive to duty, he stood forth, during last summer, 
in his place in the House of Peers,' and, though 
then in a " very infirm state of health," as him- 
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self said, ably and eloquently vindicated the 
measure entitled the Curate's Bill. This was 
his last great speech. 

Corriiption has put on incorruption. Rc«^ 
leased from the labours of the church mill tan t^ 
he is summoned to the glories of the church 
triumphant; and he, who, had our times, as 
was once thought, taken some sad turn, would 
have laid down his life for his faith, has now 
joined the noble army of martyrs, and the glo- 
rious company of apostles and prophets and pa* 
triarchs. Having worn the wedding-garment 
below, he is admitted to the marriage-supper 
above ! Be such the end of those who tread in 
his steps ; while, anticipating immortality, they 
still pray, as he did, 

*'- Forgive the tear 
That feeble uature drops; calm all her fears^ 
Wake all her hopes^ and animate her fait1i» 
Till the rapt soul, anticipating Heaven, 
Bursts from the thraldom of iocumbring clay. 
And, on the wing of ecstacy up bomei 
Springs into liberty and light and life !** 
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Riequesting the reader to pardon this digression, 
to which circumstances unavoidably led me, I 
now resume my account of Bishop Porteus. 

Minutely as he was known to discharge the 
higher duties of his station, his sermons, which 
abundantly attest, his attention to the ordinary 
functions of the christian ministry, naturally 
suggest the consideration of his pulpit powers. 
As his lordship, commonly with the plergy of 
the establishment, preferred written to spoken 
sermons, one is brought to ask, which method 
of preaching is best adapted to the end of po- 
pular instruction? Each kind has its use. If it 
is the effect of extemporary discourses to attach 
the attention and interest the feelings, it is for 
written sermons to inform the judgment and 
impress the .memory. When Felix trembled, 
Paul, we are told, reasoned on the great truths 
which he laboured to inculcate. 

Reflecting on both systems of preaching, 
and considering the importance of each, is there 
no steering between extremes ? While numbers 
of divines content themselves with the cold 
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formality of reading their sermons, and while 
many others conceive the perfection of preach- 
ing to consist in ranting to their congregations, 
there seems no fixed medium of communication 
between the preacher and his people. 

It was the excellence of Bishop Porteus's 
eloquence, though not confined to him, that it 
was suited to his literary composition ; while 
the labours of his closet, at the same time, de- 
rived the greatest effect from his powers in the 
pulpit. His style of writing easy and perspicu- 
ous, his enunciation was distinct and equable, 
his emphases judicious and forcible, his delivery 
unaffected but impressive. There was some- 
thing awfully becoming both in his words and 
looks. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of his stature^ 
for he was below the middle height in men, his 
deportment rendered this deficiency almost im- 
perceptible; and the indescribable seriousness of 
his countenance, which was naturally not strong, 
deeply impressed, on all who saw him, the 
«acred importance of his character. It is not 
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possible for me to convey to others, by any ef- 
fort of mine, the sublime emotion with which I 
have heard him deliver such passages as the fol- 
lowing- ' Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 

qnit yourselves like men; be strong, bereson 
ute, be patient Look frequently up to the 
prize set before you, lest ye be wearied and faint 
in your minds. The conflict will soon be over ; 
a few years will put an entire end t^ it ; and 
you will then, to your unspeakable comfort, be 
enabled to cry out with Saint Paul, ** I have 
fought a good Jight ; I have Jinished my course ; 
I have kept the faith, . Henceforth there ur laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 

* 

the righteous Judge, shall give me /it that dayT 
Here is the triumph of the preacher, when, 
kindled by piety, his people, full of faith, ele- 
vated heavenward, look only to their divine 
teacher. 

Viewed merely as a public speaker. Bishop 
Porteus was by some periions thought to be 
Mranting in the quality of energy. His elo- 
quence, however, was peculiar to him. What 
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in other prieachers is called^ energetical, was in 
this preacher imprdssiveness. Persuasive^ t^ 
ther than peremptory, and conciliating, instead 
of being commanding, he found his way to^the 
hearts of those who beard him, and obtained 
their afiection without losing their respect Al* 
ways understood, always esteemed, and bften 
admired, his pulpit labours unquestionably 
ranked him high among the best preachers of 
the christian fchurch. 

, Bishop Porteus^s publishied Sermons are in 
two volumes: of which the first came from the 
press in 1783, and the second in 1794. He af- 
terwards sent into the world, in two volumes, 
the Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which were very timely preaclied by him, to nu- 
merous and respectable audiences, on week days, 
at St. James's Church, in Piccadilly, during the 
Lent Season of 1798. About the year 1807, his 
lordship collected one volume of Tracts on Va- 
rious Subjects ; all of which, it will be found, 
had been published separately before. This last 
volume contains hisf excellent Life of Arch- 
bishop Seeker, his Dick:essan Charges, Pastoral 
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Letters, and some Tracts. He owed his prefer- 
ment to his greatness, and not his greatness to 
his preferment His name will therefore live 
long in the church. 

Having known him in the pulpit, I could 
not leave him in the coffin. I have therefore 
endeavoured to speak of him, when suspicion 
cannot attach to my testimony ; when all I can 
look for, as the price of my zeal, is (if such hope 
there be!) some religious interest in the hal- 
lowed breathings of one who is eternally associ- 
ated with * the spirits of just men made per- 
fect!' There now remains little to add. 

This truly great and nobly good man, this 
Christian Prelate, of whom I must cease to 
write, finally exchanged the pangs of mortality 
for the joys of eternity, after long illness, early 
on Sunday morning, May the 14th, 1809, at Ful- 
bam House, in the 79th year of his age. He 
married, many years ago; but he has had no 
childrien. 

Novelty made no part of his theology. 
Doctrinal as well as practical, but not less prac- 
tical than doctrinal, his sermons, instructive 
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and edifying, conduce alike to the belief .and 
practice of our religion. He built on the rock, 
and not on the sands. . -.^^^ 

His religious liberality was great. Sonpie of 
our ablest divines owe their rise to hiip. -. JJe: 
even promoted Paley, though it was impo9sible 
for him to cQuntenance all he wrote ; and hi& 
regard for merit, especially when connected witlj 
theological literature, induced him, against the* 
remonstrances of friends, to confer on a -fo^ 
r^igner, the :R?v. Mr. Uskp, one of the best 
livings in his, ^ift. While l^e earnestly con- 
tended, both in word an^ :de?d, for whj^t be^ 
esteemed to be ^ the faith once deliver^f^ to 
tbiB saints,' he wjis nevertheless remarka]b|y 
(jQpsiderate of the various qliyrfftians wha. 4% 
seated frpm him pn minor ppi|3jt9> and pfte^ eic»r 
tisnded personal kindness to them.. i::;^^ 

Were it not my design to confine my sdyf^5| 
th$ .clerical character (especially as to eloqu^nc^ 
of Bishop Porteus, I should^ gladly enlar^.^e 
limits of the. pi;esent mmoir. '^yk worlfs ;^U 
follow hioi! > M '^^ T 
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Success too seldom results from merit. The 
fate of this able divine, however, forms one feli- 
citous exception to the general experience of 
men. His deserts have been discovered, con- 
f^iised, and compensated. He is among the' 
number of those persons of " pre-eminent 
merit,'' whom the late Bishop Portcus, to use 
his own words, happily " placed in the most 
distih^ished situations." 
'^ Gerrard Anrfrewes, of Trinity College in 
Gatnbridge, was formerly an Assistant-Master 
at W^Btmirister School. He afterwards preached 
itfvaribus cbapeW ^belonging to the metropolis, 
particularly at St. James's ia the Hampstead 
R2>ad%* and, for a' short tinje, he was also one of 
iha Evening Preaiihers 4t thev chdpel of the 
Jofunflling Hospital • 

* ' As' he started fairly in the career for clerical 
preferment, his present eminei\ce is no less gra*^ 
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tifying to the friends of worth than it is credit- 
able to himself. Let me not be misunderstood 
in this place. To inculcate the persuasion that 
undirected abilities will alone insure the ad-^ 
vancement of their possessor, that these are uni<^ 
formly competent to this end, would be only to 
elate and to mislead. Great as were the talents 
of Mr. Andrewes, unquestioliable as were his 
attainments, he did not depend wholly on thef(^ 
advantages. Prudence was the hand-maid of bis 
prosperity. He united himself to a Jady of 
some pecuniary property ; and his marriage, en- 
riching as it did the store of his private satisiao-^ 
tions, essentially promoted his public progresis.'^ $ 
. Arduous in his exertions, and religious m 
his character, Mr. Andrewes at length began to 
approach the reward due to his labours. His 
preas&ing obtained him the notice of Lady Tal* 
hot, by whose interest, honorably exerted, he 
was presented with the Dving of Mickleham, 
in Surry. Some time since. Dr. Andrewes of* 
fered to resign this rectory ; but his patroness 
pressed him to retain it 
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Circumstances^ improbable/as unexpected, 
mtroduced Dr. Atidrewes to. the pulpit of which 
he is now so conspicuous an Ornament. His 
presentation to the Rectory of St James's,^ in 
Piccadilly, was . one of those extraordinary 
trunsaptions wbi,ch . occu^ once in an age. Un- 
solicited as unj^oped, against the regular in-- 
trigues of interest and the more fonnidable de- 
wands of power, he, it is said, received the noti- 
ficq^tion of his appointment to his present valu- 
able station in the church. , 

J well remember the former incumbent of 
thift popular rectory. Dr. Parker, never thought 
to, be interesting in the pulpit, Bad attained to 
aecond childhood. . He coald not preach. . His 
teeth were gone ; his sight had waxed dim ; his 
stQps were become feeble; his memory failed/ 
afid his understanding deteriorated. Discon- 
tented hearers and deserted pews, inevitable' 
consequences of inadequate instruction, must, 
especially when contrasted with the numbers and 
quality of those who' resorted ta the same church 
during his own lectures, have appealed power- 
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fqlly to the feelings of Bisbdp Porteus f who, 
estimating tbe':importanee of St. James's churchy 
conyinced; how, much depended on the preacher 
by whom it Waa occupied, !nright, very justly^ 
select Dr. Andre wes for purposes so deisil*able^ 
Whatever wei:e the covert motives in Wthicb this 
eccksiastical appointment originated, its <;> vert 
effects have^been singularly salutary. Has it not 
gratified the tgreat part of one qf our wealthy; 
aBd leading parishes ? Was not its tei^ency 
such as to stimulate the talents of the younger 
dergy,i by ntakitig personal repul^^js^^' nft$ par- 
ticular 'influence, the stain^rd', lOf rflaerit P^^ We 
want more examples of this' sort.^ O^upyour 
national pulpits with abld. and holy meq, oppose 
their earnestness to declaration^ inforniation, to 
ignorance, and- to. Jcnowledge. add zeal;j;<WoulA 
the churbh: ^of ' this realm triumph, ht hers the 
triumph of^truth;: of love, of ability, of dignity ! 
Let her aAtach : the affection, > conciliate the eoa- 
fidence, cultivate the esteem^ confirm the CQn^. 
sistency, and command the respect of h$r chil- 
Awn. All this she may do. 
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Among those modern divines^ and such there 
tre, who appear qualified to support the in* 
terests, and extend the influence, of the Church 
of England, Gerrard Andra^es is deservedly dis- 
tinguished. Proceed we to nis preaching. 

ArguiAentative but not impassioned, conclif* 
sive but not eloquent. Dr. Andrewes is rather a 
good than a great preacher. He is often strik- 
ing, biit seldom moving. All that human in- 
formation suggests, or human ingenuity can de* 
vise, in aid of truth, elucidatory or confirmatory, 
presenftb itself readily to his mind, and h by him 
impressed on the minds of those who hear hiita. 
He is.therefbre fond of illustrating the evident 
ces of religion ; and of enforcing, from motives 
6f pi*6priety or expediency, the practice of the 
itabhli duties. While he pays so much deference 
fb^ tbf^^uthority of reason, it is his fault not to 
f^bilsiilt the sympathy of feeling. Sometimes, 
however, he rises into considerable animation ; 
afid he uniformly secures attention. 

His great fault is clear. Dictatorial in hi& 
manner, he has too mubh of the teacher with too 
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little of the preacher. He partakes more of the 
lecturer than the apostle. Conviction sttrpasses 
consent; yet Dr; Andrewes, though he alway» 
compels conset^t, seldom follows up with conr 
vietion. While he subjugates scepticism, hic^ 
leaves contrition at rest. While be confounds^ 
the infidel, or establishes the faithful, still he 
fails to alarm the transgressor. I know-iioti 
• indeed, how far he may have felt solicitous to 
accommodate his discourses to^the peculiar casi 
of this age; which, instead of being anxious to 
imbibe the vital principles of belief, asks to >be 
instructed in the very elements of rdigion. 
This fact ischaraciteristic of our times. • ^ 

' He plumps on his text, and comes to6M6h* 

• • 

tf> the theme of it .Abruptness- iis at all ^mes 
disagreeable, but it seen^ particularly Miii the 
studied efiusions of oratoiy* * > ■• 

' When will the ministers of religion <hdnfi4e 
more in the assurance of their Divine Master^ to 
his primitive disciples, eitiildiAg as it ti^es^ 
through them, to all ages of the church ? ' ' '■ • ■■' 
^ Take no thought, how or wliAt ye shidi ftiay ; 
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fbt it shall be given you, in that same hour, 
' what ye shall speak.' Acquainted as he is with 
this consolatory assurance, and while acknow;* 
lodgings its force, still does Dr. Andrewes seem 
fearful of trusting himself, even but for some 
£qw moments, out of tne leadu^g-strings of 
latmiscript . : I • • 

,i OiHappy^m I to observe Dr. A^drgwes's im- 
pjQOvcwent in bis ^ manner of delivering our 
iiOrd's Prayer.; jHe seems to have reflected on 
what I formerly 'iwrpt^ on thii^ head, , and I 
shall not^ owipg. to: this reformi remind him. c^ 

Dr. Andrewe^t has {>ubli3hed = ome Sermoii,^ 
presM^hed befpre the Cprporat^n of the Sons of 
thfS; I jQlergy, in. thq year 1798. Towards the 
conclusion of the presept J volume, the reader 
will find some account of this pre^er's Lee* 
ta^^iOn the Xiturgy, i during the Lent pf I809i 
i»]Sjk, James's;Chur<;Jj,! 

^r.jJSPJI^ying vigQWipf talent and maturity of 
experie^nc^ ,^nd alike estimable for soundness 
of doctrine jmd purijty of livingi Gerrard An* 
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drewes must be considered as one of the most 
eminent existing ministers of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. Defects he has — defects, con- 
templating him oratorically, of voice, of man* 
ner, of action; but these deficiencies are so 
compensated by, or rather lost in,, his substati-i 
tial excellencies — his intelligeiice, his sincerity; 
his earnestness, that they become, in the gene- 
ral estimate of him, immaterial, if not imper* 
ceptible. - 
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Adverse as some respectable individuals ap- 
pear to what is now called popular preaching, 
^ly sentiments, formerly favourable to it, be- 
come daily more confirmed as to its eligibility 
and importance. Charm he ever so wisely^ 
since human nature still turns her deafened ear 
to the voice of the spiritual charmer; since, 
though he speak as it were with the tongue of 
an angel, the preacher is frequently unheeded, 
— ^is itdifiicult to conjecture the injury resulting 
to our' religion from the incompetency of .those 
who undertake to explain and enforce its most 
holy doctrines and precepts? Unfortunately, 
indeed, the consequences produced by the in- 
ability of some clerical instructors, and the in- 
difference of others, are no longer chimerical. 
Schism has every where erected her decoying 
and destructive standard. The brazen serpent 
is again lifted up, without the camp ; . not to 
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heal, but to afflict the people ! I behold with 
pain, therefore^ a disposition to resist the only 
measures likely to counteract the progressive 
influence of such calamities. Samson has dis^ 
closed to us the secret of his strength ; and let 
it not be proved that, from any feeling of false 
dignity, infatuated with superiority, we disdain 
to profit even by our enemies. 

It is to the essential business of out-preach- 
ing their evangelizing antagonists, who are no 
mean ones, that I would particularly direct 
the energies of the national priesthood. Let 
them earnestly endeavour at preaching back 
the souls who have been preached from the bo- 
s^n of the church. While the disposition of 
the people is turning strongly in favor of this 
plan, the circumstances of the times are not less 
auspicious to it. Even evangelical hearers are 
beginning to prefer, as clerical instructors, those - 
who have been trained in the univer3ities of 
their country; partly supposing such men to be 
more respectable as gentlemen, and partly be* 
cause ^e diffused intelligence of the age, eina- 
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Hating from the liberalized systems of education 
now predominant, inspires the rising generation 
with disgust at the ignorance and effrontery of 
many self-made divines. 

Some sentences from the present preacher, 
when last I heard him, suggested to me the 
necessity of pointedly adverting, in every way, 
to the question respecting popular preaching. 
Never can I bring myself to think, with him, 
that the thinness of certain congregations, at- 
tending the churches and chapels in our metro- 
polis, is to be traced to the religious indifference 
of the people. The fact is not so. Balancing 
the matter equitably, let us, while we ascertain 
the truth, put at least as much to the inability 
of preachers as to the indifference of hearers. 
Mr. Crowther's long experience contradicts his 
conclusion. Being himself an able preacher, he 
finds, it is seen, little reason to complain either 
of empty pews or listless hearers. 

Samuel Crowther accomplished his prepa- 
ratory education at Winchester, whence he was 
sent, on oiie of the foundation presentations 
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of that distinguished seminary, ta New" College, 
Oxford. After quitting college, and long be- 
fore he became known in town, he was^ for 
some years, Curate of Barking, in Essex. Event- 
ually induced to start as a candidate for the 
vicarage he now holds, so decisive were the 
spontaneous testimonials of the parishioners 
among whom he officiated, in the behalf of 
him, that, notwithstanding no mean competi- 
tion, Mr. Crowther was preferred, by vote, to 
Christ's Church, in Newgate Street. He has 
since printed one or two single Sermons ; and 
is, besides the discharge of his duties as vicar, 
the Afternoon Lecturer of Bishopsgate. 

Religiously impressive in his appearance, his 
voice deep and loud, he delivers his text with 
boldness. Marked, but not forced, his emphasi3 
is distinct and striking. His chief fault, as to 
voice, is the unbending majesty of his tones. 
Equally* energetic, invariably eloquent, every 
thing, in his mouth, is either noble or lofty. 
His style of composition, however, is entitled 
to literary commendation. 
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Admirers of extemporary preaching might 
undervalue Mr. Crowther. His xliscourses are 
written, and he eyes them so carefully as to 
prevent him from always looking his auditors 
in the face ; nor can he be said to possess an 
unfettered delivery. Here he fails. 

Otherwise he is excellent. Earnest, inform* 
ed, animated, his appeals to the heart and 
conscience are delivered feelingly and efficacir 
ously. Sound in his positions, clear in his 
illustrations, his reasoning, admirably con- 
ducted, is gradually convincing, and finally 
conclusive. Sincerely though I am induced to 
approve the conduct, and respect the abilities, 
of Mr. Crowther, I must, nevertheless, be per- 
mitted to object to the manner in which he 
is accustomed to close the public solemnities 
of devotion. Instead of continuing kneeling, 
at the termination of the prayer after sermon, 
he should, as I conceive, then rise, and stand 
up, conspicuously to his congregation, and 
so pronounce, with dignity no less than 
affection, the sacerdotal benediction! He 1$^ 
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not now beseeching a blessing r for, but im- 
parting one to, the people. He does not en- 
trc^at it on their .behalf— he Cotninunicates 
it to them, by virtue of the authority with 
which he is divinely entrusted. It is among 
the most solemn and sublime acts appertaining 
to the ministry of religion. 

Mr. Crowther quotes well from the sacred 
volume. Whether he aims to establish doc- 
trine or to inculcate practice, he is not 
of those who sacrifice a scriptural quotation 
to the perfection of an elegant paragraph. 
He is not thus taught to shun the truth. 

He indeed affords an unexceptionable ex- 
emplification of the union of two supposedly 
opposite characters. As he is an admired 
popular preacher, so is he an esteemed paro- 
chial minister ; and while his talents do 
honor to his church, his life forms a lesson 
to his flock. The circle of his duties seems 
even too arduous for the state of his health. 
He is not the servant who will be found 
to^have hid his talent, but one who, true 
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to his trust, may look confidently to the great 
day of account ! 

Samuel^ Growther is an able and faithful 
Minister of the Gospel. 
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When finally resolved to lay before the world 
a series of clerical criticism, incidentally embra- 
cing circumstances connected with the actual 
state of religion in this country, I certainly ex- 
, pected to encounter opposition the most formid- 
able, and hostility »the most acrimonious. Pre- 
judices were not to be shaken without an ef- 
fort; interests were not to be assailed with im- 
punity ; abuses were not to be exposed without 
danger. As, however, I entered independently 
on my sphere of duty, and foresaw the resistance 
I was likely to experience, it would have 
evinced something more culpable than folly, on 
my part, had I omitted to discipline myself for 
sd arduous a conflict. What therefore I have 

not unadvisedly undertaken, I i^hall not pusil- 

\ 

lanimously abandon. Having estimated the in> 
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portance of my commission, I shall still labour ' 
to fulfil it ^ 

' As ever in «iy great TMkpMaster's eye.' 

Alas ! the day, the hour, is rapidly approach- 
ing, whether aS to my enemies or myself, when * 
the views of all hearts shall be disclosed—* 
when what was devised secretly must be di- 
vulged openly — ^and when men will be estimated 
not by the fallacious surmises of each other, but 
by the unerring scrutiny of omniscience. I 
can leave * the hypocritical heart' to him who 
sees not as man sees; and with him, whose 
ways are not as our ways, and to whom alone 
vengeance belongs, I also leave * the punish- 
ment due* to the offences of his creatures! 
Here let me leave my foes. • . 

Grateful in itself, I enter upon my present 
Subject with sincere pleasure. I have not now 
to adjure our spiritual governors to withhold 
their consecrating hands from 

' Sculls that cannoi teach, and will not learn/ 
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It is for me now to speak of one, who, were 
I briefly to describe him, 

^ I would express him simple, grave, sincere V 

; After, the usual course of preparatory in- 
struction, Philip Dodd . was sent to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge ; of which he is still a Fel- 
low. I have not enquired at what time he 
composed or published his * Hints to Freshmen,' 

an ingenious and meritorious little tract. It 

« 

possessed such merit, as^ appearing anony*^ 
mously, induced other persons to claim the 

9 

authorship of it. 

Mr. Dodd was long Curate of Camberwell ; 
where he was, at length, so much noticed, as 
to succeed in his candidateship for Morning 
Preacher to the Asylum Chapel. He became 
Minister of South-Lambeth Chapel, June 1803, 
on the resignation of that situation by the Rev. 
Mr. Gardner. During the Mayoralty of.^Sir 
William Leighton, Mr. Dodd appeared in the 
character of hiai Chaplain. Of his two Sermons, 
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then printed by order of the 'Court, the one on 
the Lawfulness of Judicial Swearing, which was 
much talked of at the time, drew forth an an- 
swer from Mr. Bevan, a leading member of the 
Society of the Friends. 

Mr. Dodd has been the architect of his own 
reputation. * You, ' says the Rev. Lawrence 
Gardner (whom Mr. Dodd succeeded^ at South 
Lambeth Chapel), in a Farewell Sermon to that 
congregation, delivered on June 19, 1803, — 
* You will have the advantage of a public i^* 
structor in every respect worthy of tl^e appoint- 
ment he is going to fill. Were he not present, 
I should speak of him in a manner more agree- 
able to my own feelings, and to his merits, than 
I now with delicacy can do. I shall therefore 
merely say, that, I verily believe, for correctness 
of moral conduct, for purity of principles, for 
soundness of doctrine, and for excellence of 
manner, he has . very few, if any, superior to 
himj Mr. Dodd is now Rector of St. Mary at 
Hill, near Billingsgate ; the Afternoon Lecturer 
of Camber well Church ; and, having entirely 
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quitted South- Lambeth Chapel, the Evening 
Preacher at the Asylum. 

Manliness of mind, and Christianity of con- 
duct, constitute the leading pretensions of this 
preacher. When he enters the |)ulpit, it is with 

# 

the seriousness of one chiefly solicitous for the " 
f^ood of the souls committed to his charge. Of 
his almost peculiar excellence in repeating the 
Lord's Prayer, I confess my self incapable of con- 
veying, by writing, an adequate idea to others. 
His plain, but nervous language, his inculcation 
of doctrines no less than duties, and the judi- 
cious conciseness of his applications, are eviden- 
ces alike of his earnestness and ability. Proceed- 
ing from the heart, his preaching, at once, ap- 
peals to the heart. While the understanding is 
satisfied, the affections are rectified. 

During the ceremonial as well as the pre- 
ceptive part of religious duty, worshipping as 
teaching, Mr. Dodd is altogether uniform. 
Preachers have been so long accustomed to 
Join in cdngregatipn^l services, that any objec- 
tion to the|>ractice wiljl.doubtle&s appear singu- 
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lar. Considering, nevertheless, what it is to 
fill the pulpit, how much of solemn meditation 
is required, and how much of private emotion it 
may occasion, I have almost concluded that the 
preacher should be left entirely to himself, to 
spiritual solitude, till he appears in his proper 
sphere. Much has he previously to do, in which 
no human being can participate. He is not 
with men. His presence may indeed grace 
their devotions, but the association must be 
distracting to him ; employed, as he ought then 
to be, in absolute communion with divinity ! 

It is not enough, however, to have filled the 
pulpit with effect; to have ascended it cir- 
cumspectly, and occupied it impressively. Cour 
sistent throughdut, the pious preacher will not^ 
after having spoken wisely, 

^ at the close. 
Grow wanton ; and give proof, to ev'ry eye. 
Whoe'er was edified, himself was not !' 

. * 

He, therefore, will not hurry from his sacred 
station as if he felt fatigued by its?i demands, 
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or was eager to meet the salutations of the 
vestry, or anxious to escape to som^ more pres-* 
sing or pleasing engagement ; but, like the sub- 
ject of this sketch, he will remain where duty 
placed him, awaiting the time for modestly 
withdrawing from the gaze or compliments of 
his hearfers. He will bar all intrusion. He 
will be solicitous only to avoid notice, and 
avert congratulations. 

Mr. Podd, though successful, is Hot inac- 
cessible ; and I shall therefore advert briefly to- 
his deficiencies. 

Animated as genetally he is, he has yet too 
much the air of reading his discourses ; and he 
is given to finger his manuscript, turning over 
leaf after leaf, with such precision as consider- 
ably weakens his powers of address. His delivery 
is not sufficiently diveTsified, the fiilness of his 
voice occasionally impedes his articulation, and 
his emphases are sometimes prolonged till they 
approximate to pauses. I know the detestation 
in which he holds fanaticism, but I trust it will 
never drive him from spirituality. 
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Why do I write in commendation of Mr. 
Dodd? If he is among the few whom, as cle- 
rical characters, I . venerate, it is because his 
conduct, as far as I can learn, demands my re* 
spect; and because his talents have acquired 
him my warmest approbation. Full of his 

charge, but negligent of himself, he accom- 

« 

plishes every thing without affecting any thing. 
His sincerity is his energy ; his simplicity is his 
dignity. 

As it is painful to me to be compelled to ex- 
pose the delinquencies of clergymen, so do I 
feel it truly exhilarating when circumstances 
authorize me to admire the characters, and ap«- 
plaud the exertions, of ecclesiastical instructors. 
My opinion of Mr. Dodd has not been imma- 
turely advanced. He is now far, very far^ 
above those christian pastors, described by our 
divine Milton, to whom 

* The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But swoln with wind ; and the rank mist they draw^ 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread !' 
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I therefore confidently hope, that, as he has 
begun, such he will continue; that, in truth, he 
will persevere to the end ; and that he will cer- 
tainly be found among them who, through 
faith and patience,, inherit the promises. He 
has now my best wishes, because he has long 
excited^my esteem ; while, in commending him, 
I trust that I am furthering the cause of the 
church itself. 
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A« long as it is permitted me to continue my 
investigation of the merits of our popular 
preachers, so long must I persist to expose 
error and testify truth, unswayed by interest 
and undaunted by intimidation. It is upon 
this feeling that I have hitherto endeavoured to 
proceed in the career of criticism. My aim, 
however, was not to scourge but to correct, 
not to ruin but to reform ; and, accordingly, I 
have almost seized every favourable occasion 
for speaking propitiously of the objects which 
successively presented themselves to my atten- 
tion. Why am I to deviate from this system 
of conduct ? 

It again happily falls to my lot to announce 
ability, and to extol eminence. No man is dis- 
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pleased to find himself fairly praised ; and I 
therefore commence my task, having nothing 
to dread, in the execution of it, but from the 
cavils of those who may happen to envy the 
very excellencies which demand their imita- 
tion. 

The present preacher is from St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he continued for 
some time a Fellow. He exchanged his name^ 
originally that of Panting, fo^ Gardner, con- 
formably with the will by which he holds an 
estate. Repairing formerly to the metropolis, 
his pulpit powers soon raised him into est;ima* 
tion^ and he was appointed Minister of South- 
lambeth Chapel ; being the first clergyman in- 
vited to officiate in it. ' 

Nearly about this time, Mr. Panting was 
chosen to be all Evening Preacher at the Asy- 
lum, and Afternoon Lecturer of St. Magims, 
London Bridge. He continued to preach as 
usual to the people of South Lambeth; to whose 
chapel nvimbers were quickly added under his 
miwstry, and of whose attachment he experi- 
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cnced no light proof, when, having relinquished 
the proceeds of his fellowship for the comforts 
of-matrimony, they voluntarily augmented his 
income. 

Mr. Gardner, hitherto Mr. Panting, was, in 
1803, called upon to resign his early pro- 
fessional engagements, settle on the property 
bequeathed to him, and, as Rector of the Second 
Portion of Westbury in Salop, discharge the 
duties of his living. Circumstances have, 
notwithstanding, induced him to change his 
first determination. He divides his year 
between Shropshire and London ; and has 
therefoi'c accepted the appointments of alter- 
nate Morning Preacher at the Asylum and at 
Fltzroy Chapel. He is also Clerk in Orders 
at St. George's, Hanover Square; where he 
tnay, now and then, be heard. 

Estimated with immediate reference to his 
sacred calling, Mr. Gardner must be accounted 
one of the distinguished ornaments of our eccle- 
siastical establishment. His sermons are not 
the ostentatious vapourings of meagre moral- 
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ity ; but edifying, and evangelical. They ex- 
hibit very considerable information on the sub- 
lune subjects they are expected to illustrate, 
and are delivered with feelings suitable to the 
duties they are designed to enforce. Their au- 
thor, never ordinary, is always instructive, often 
animating, and sometiities powerful, as a preach- 
er. Conceded, however, as are the discrimina- 
tion of his mind and the solidity of his judg- 
ment, he has been censured for delighting in 
the subtiltiea and refinements of theology; but, 
for otie, I do not feel disposed to condemn him 
updn this accusation. There seems no danger 
to be apprehended from too rapid an increase 
of the nuniber of profound polemics. 

While the pulpit confers dignity on ' the 
person of this preacher, his person gives addi^ 
tional dignity to the pulpit Tall and erect in 
his figirrfe, arid of an interesting countenance,' 
hisf appearance is becomingly prepossessing; his 
action is generally impressive, without diver- 
ging into impropriety ; anld he has the talent 
of uUlfoWhly' 'attaching, and oecasionklly com- 
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manding, the attention of his hearers. He pre- 
sents, in every respect, a fine contrast to 

' The things that mount the rostrum with a skip^ 
And thep skip down again ; pronounce si text. 
Cry — * hem V and reading what they never wrote, 
Jtlst fifteen minutes, huddle up their work ; 
And, with a well-bred whisper, clo^e the scene V 

Few of these, whom the poet so cdntemp- 
tuously calls ^ things/ let it be hoped, are now 
found within the circle of the church. The 
period of pulpit frivolity seems to have passed 
away. It occurs to me, indeed, that our pre- 
sent concern is vigilantly to guard against the 



prevalence of pulpit parade. Either of these 
abuses alike demands resistance. 

With all the merits which I find in the pub- 
lic character of Adfr. Gardner, \ di^cpyer in him, 
at times, something that: i? objectionable. He 
strikes rne as being too studied; too anxipus 
accurately to accomplish his professional duty. 
There is something of management about his^ 
manner. If be were less solicitous, pt^rh^p^ he 
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would be still more satisfactory. There is the 
possibility of being over-fexcellent, as well as 
the penance of being over-righteous. . I wish 
this consideration may attract his notice. 
Many preachers are sparing enough of exertion ; 
but I am much mistaken if, especially ^s affect- 
ing his physical strength, this preacher is not 
too prodigal of his pulpit powers. 

Mr. Gardner has nothing of the stentorian 
stamina. His voice is rather pleasing than 
powerful, rather easy than energetic, rather 
melifluous than masculine. Generally, there- 
fore, his tones seem judiciously regulated by the 
nature of his voice ; and, perhaps, it is this cir- 
cumstance that casually attaches to his delivery 
the appearance of its being premeditated. 

His language is ej(cellent, his deportment 
exemplary ; and, M'^hat cannot too frequently be 
pointed out for imitation, his delivery of the 
Lord's Prayer is deserving of particular eulogy. 
I am far from wishing to see preachers become 
performers ; but I do desire to impress upon 
their minds the necessity of attending to those 

£ S 
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proprieties which are peculiar to their situation ; 
;uid the Qeglect of which^ on their part, is often 
seriously injurious to the best interests of the 
religion they are ordained to promote. 

Mr. Gardner published, at the request of 
those wha heard hioi, his Farewell Sermon to 
the Congregation of South-Lambeth chapeL 
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* £aG£rlt followed after by the evatogfelieal 
calvinists, studiously avoided by ; the regular 

• * 

cbuJ-chtnen, and generally riditmled 'by phitddif)^ 
phical moralizert, it becomestid easy tlisk, 
respecting' this ptea<jhep,- to pron^ance^satisfec^ 
tortly as^ to his public'eareer.^ Attehded aS he 
is by his numerous^ idmirerl^ ilnd thotigii} 
nurtured in the lici^iii: pf pat" chiircb; tw4ia* 
beei dented admisisioti into the national pulpits*^ 
I^et us tfpto catch^ome glimpses of isucb atitetfti 
Robert Hawker was foritiefly'irf Magd'atett^ 
Hall,/ in the unijyfetsity Pf Oxfdrdi'^ He hai 
long been Vicar of Charles Parish, H^mtmth'i 
amd i9^ become an annual visitant^^pi'^achef^jf so 
I may x^all him, about autumn, tP the churches 
of our metropolis. - He is reported to have been 
originally designed for the practice of ipedicine, 
but subsequently dedicated himsdfto the'pro*^ 
fession of divinity. 
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Preaching forms his vitality. Faulty as his 
sermons may appear, it is difficult to specify 
their defects. Such ia^^tbe^animation of his 
addresses, such the efficacy of his delivery, such 
bis oratorical origmaUty, that his deficienoi&l 
are scarcely perceptible when he speaks ; while, 
owing to the. strong imprei»sioiw which true,, 
eloquence always make's pn the feelings, his 
errors are ^hardly discoverable even in the 
solitude of retrospection. He has, however,, 
his faults. Frequently I find him so rapid as to. 
be hurried) apd he perpetually degenerates. ;into 
an unbecoming style of coUoquiality.^— — i-* Put 
it down/ he will say, * as unquestionably 
true:' or, ' Set it down for an unqueslfibMble 
feet.' — * Sir,*. also, often, when he should 'iay 
airs.— r* My poor brother!' seems One of. his 
favoritje epithets; singling out, too, for the 
application of it| by look as well as speech,: an 
individual auditor Erroirs of this species flow 
from very culpable negligence; however habit 
may reconcile the use of them to speakers, >)r 
tolerate them in the estimation of hearers. 
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Dr. Hawker's eloquence is also eriifeebled by 
the injudicious dongation of his discourses. 
Nor will excuse atx>ne for this. ^ Allow me 
one naore observation'— —of, * One remark 
more'— r — or^ ^ I must add another observa- 
tion' ror, * Another remark just strikes me ;' 

these, let me say, are wearisome apologies, 
inefficient connectives. When I add, to .these 
cursory strictures on him^ that Dr. Hawker's 
sermons are too mystical for the congregated 
individuals to whom they are generally preached, 
the now multifarious population of towns, I 
add this irom :personal observation pf the fact 
. : What) however, are the commanding quali- 
fications of this distinguished Embassador of 
Christianity? 

He owes all to his zeal. 3urvfey him in the 

pulpit the animation with which he joins 

in congregational psalmody ; the awful fervour 
with which he presents himself at the footstool 
of divine mercy; the strong agitation of his soul ; 
t^ie solemnity of his rising, and the impressive 
distinctness with which he announces his text; 
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the dignity with which he asserts the doctrines, 
and the severity with which he denounces the 
inflictions, of his religion. His looks speak. 
Dictated by his feelings, his gestures are not 
oratorical — they are natural ; and becoming, 
as well as energetic. He is rather an apostle 
than a preacher. 

. Whenever he cites scriptural authority^ in 
which he fails not, for the. opinions inculcated 
by him, his emphases serve as elucidations of 
the passages he instances. 

Many may object to his preachings but 
none can deny its power. His gifts are great. 
Judgment might often demur to hiis lauthbrity, 
but the heart is always led captive at his will. 

Robert Hawker has written variously, and 
voluminously. 
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Chapels are loow too nunterous; r Our fiif 
thers, acting upon elevated' conceptions of 
divine worship, .'bequeathed to iu8 temples riot 
unworthy of national devotion* 5. monuments 
of the august piety of past ^ajges^ which skill 
eixcite admiration, without infli^ncin^ cb^^ubtl / 
Money > can be found for any .thing lexcept the 
promotion of Qur> established 'religion; M^my 
people talk of despoiling tfae^chuxch, and GOii<- 
yenticles spring up among us like exhalations ; 
but there is sbarcelythe mani :\i^ bo r thinks of 
raiising new national edifices fardivine worship. 
Churches, not chapels, are nevertheless wanted : 
-r-chuTches, on an enlarged and devotional plan, 
wherie high and low, rich and poor, may fully 
feiingle in the worship of their common 
Creator, in the way to their common Heaven! 
Theological affairs seem lamentably reversed. 
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Those to whom the Gospel was first preached, 
are now the last in ecclesiastical consideration. 
It is for the rich, and not the poor, that places 
of religious instruction are erected; and it is to 
the rich, instead of the poor, that many popular 
pastors ambitioiiftly address their labours. 
: However inelegant the assertion may appear-, 
whatever deficiency of taste it may discover, 
I must unequivocally object to the mode of 
cdndacting divine worshsip in the Foundling 
ChapeL It is theatrical in /the extreme. Sur* 
vcy the audience, particularly the female^ poTr 
tibn of it, hanging on the extatic warblings, 
delightful thrillings, and / electrifying shakes 
of two practisiGid singers. — * Charming !' softly 
Exclaims one lady: — * Beautiful i divine!' rap* 
tilrously adds her friend : while a third, unable 
to suppress her emotions^ heaves the sigh of 
delectation^ and scarcely restrains her applaud- 
ing hands ! ! ! Are these divine extacies ? I9 
this the enthusiasm of devotion ? Every thing 
3tudiously. aids this sense .of temporal fascina-^ 
tion. The lightness of the building itself, and. 
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at Other timeS) the brilliancy of its illumina* 
tion ; ^e youth and gaiety of the greater pai'.t 
ef the assembly, not to call it an audience^ com* 
{>osed of coquetting lasses and ogling lovers ; 

V 

and (what, however, is of secondary effect) a 
most accomplished, ajad fashiohaJbly captivate 
ing, style/ of preaching, i Religion, of course, 
ventures rarely to intrude herself among such 
splendid worshippers of melody and oratory. 

Addison,, in one of his admirable. essays, de* 
scribes the gratification ; he felt ia'accidentaHy 
hearing the Ritual of the Church of Ehgland 
seriously and emphatically read. The^ perform- 
ance of this portion .of our. Divijac Service 
ought to be considered of the highdst import- 
ance ; since, in the opinion of many, it would 
admit of Judicious curtailments; audits present 
length, together with the frequency of its repe- 
titions, must be rendered acceptable principally 
by the manner in which it is delivered. There 
is, however, much to complain of on this head. 
Either the ministers of religion do not rightly 
estimate the nature of this part of their duty. 
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or they are too generally incompetent to the 
discharge of it. Cowper, among his accusa- 
tions gainst the clergy^ complains of ^ sculls 
that cannot teach* ;' but of tongues that cannot 
read^ painful ai^d numerous as they are, he 
makes no mention. Incapacity and indevotion 
on the part of the rea4er, naturally generate 
inattention and indifference in the ^minds of hi» 
hearers: what he performs as a task, they 
feel as a^toil ; and, instead of entering inito the 
iSpirit of it* liturgy, many members of the esta- 
blished church, otherwise heartily attached to 
it, mercfly- endure the routine of its rites and 
ceremfdhies.* - What aggravates this levil, is the 
cause to \Vhichi chiefly it may be traced. - It is not 
the want ,of a volume of voice'; it i«i «ttot the 
absence of imperative looks and aut^opi^ative 
tones, arranged gestures knd studied<;emphases.;l 
thes^ are not the defibiencies whtefa I should 
specify in a clerical reader. Tremulousness of 
supplication, anfl distinctness of enunciation, 
are the qualifications he should most cultivate. 
If his heart be but serious, it will give light to 
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his understanding, and to his manner an awful 
dignity. His situation is holy ; and th^ sacred*- 
hess of the office confer^ sanctity on him who 
officiates. His deportment, indeed, may dissi- 
pate this divine illusion ; but, what shall exte- 
nuate his offence ! 

Pleased am I to observe, howev6r, of the 
Rev. John Hewlett, that his pulpit labours ar6 
eminently calculated to impress the understand* 
ings, and improve the dispositions, of the nu- 
merous audiences to which they are continu- 
ally addressed. He is the Morning Preacher 
at the Foundling Hospital; and his hearers, 
l>eing dhiefly those who attend morning ser- 
vice, ' are necessarily less promiscuous, and 
consequently more reputable, than numbers of 
such persons as are seen thronging to the devo- 
tion of the evening. 

Of the individual history of Mr. Hewlfett, 
I iam enabled to state, that he kept a school, for 
some years, ^t Sbacklewell ; with whii^, how- 
ever, he has parted, rather advantageously, . 
He is of M^gdsilene College, Cambridge. Mn 
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Hewlett is known, in the literary world, as 
author of a * Vindication of the Parian Chro- 
Dic)e ;' ^ tract which displays great learning on 
the subject of the Arui^delian Marbles. He has . 
also collected and published three volumes of his 
Sermons ; and he is now editing a new edition 
of The Bible, originally undertaken by the late 
Dr. Gregory^ which appears monthly, in parts ; 
and which promises to supply a valuable deside- 
ratum in our theological literature. It must be 
seen, even from this hasty specification of his 
exertions, that Mr. Hewlett is abundantly qua- 
lified for his clerical vocation. 

There is much impressive solemnity both in 
the person and manner of this preacher. His 
professional deportment is sufficiently dignified, 
and his countenance is indicative of his since- 
rity. His action, however, is little varied; 
while his voice, naturally unpowerful, frequent- 
ly becomes inaudible. This latter <lefect is to 
be regretted, because, carefully as Mr. Hewlett's 
sermons are composed, he never deliversaan un- 
interesting sentence : be says nothing but what 
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merits to be heard ; but much, very much, that 
his hearers must be anxious to treasure up for 
their own service. He seldom entangles him- 
self, nor does he perplex others, yrith the subtiU 
ties of theology, or the dogmas of schoolmen. 
Practical, rather than theoretical, bis reasoning 
appeals directly to the understandings of his 
auditors ; his illustrations are familiarly intelli^ 
gible ; and his conclusions demonstrative. 

Whether we are to impute it to such con- 
siderations as the foregoing, • certainly it is 
sometimes the defect of Mr. Hewlett's discour- 
ses, commonly with those delivered by many 
other christiian teachers^ that he expatiates on 
the necessity of possessing faith^ without ex- 
plaining the method by which it can be ob- 
tained. We hear satisfactorily of * the tru£h 
and the life;' but we do not learn enough of 
* the wiay' which leads to truth in this world, 
and life in the next Easy is it to tell men to^ 
be good, or to exhort good men to the practice 
of virtue. All the difficulty consists, for this is 
^he great work, in explaining to sinniers bow 
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it 18 they are to become righteous ; and in invi- 
gorating, even in the bosoms of the elect, the 
trust that * endurea to the end !' This, never- 
theless, is thei great task of him who, as one of 
the heavenly 'workmen, needs not to be ashamed 
of his spiritual workmanship. 

Mntellectually illuminated as he is, elevated 
as he ought to feel above particular prejudices, 
I was astonished to hear Mr. Hewlett preach* 
ing again&t ' visionary fanatics.' I fear, indeed, 
that it is to some feeling of this nature we 
must trace his general reluetdnce to elucidate 
' the mystery of.godlin^s j' Godliness, how- 
ever, is still one of the greatest mysteries 
with which human beings are acquainted,: and 
weir does it behove the ♦ Stewards of its Mys- 
teries/ whether men will hear or forbear, not to 
shrink from declaring, as: they may know jt, 
' the whole coutisel of Godr!' Stani^iag b«-* 
tween the Maker and thie cre^iture, the.piUarof 
cloud by day and of fire by iug][it, Jet, j^e minis- 
ter of religioa, wherevejr . sjitusted;^ \ shake , the 
dost ofthkeai^th from Wsf feet w )v/ s. ri*^ * 
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The first volume of this preacher's Sermons 
appeared in 1786, the second in 17^1, and the 
third in 1 809- Mr. Hewlett is also Professor 
of Belles Lettres at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. Many preachers owe the suc- 
ceiss of theit sihnbiA fo tb^ aelh^ei-y ; bai MiC 
HtiMett's sermdns 6^e theii- ^wilijei^tf merit'W' 
th«ir literstry. ctimpoiiiei^: ' If Ife su6i^ed« i«k 
the pdlpit, he ekceli' in «Be db^. . . ' 
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Al^TjCiPATiON i^ feldom 4:x)nfirined by exp^ 
rlesDce. :^ Natural j^^ it w^s to expert somethii^^ 
more thafii conimon in.^t^e present preacher, asud 
highly as particular cousidcrations s^^ed to 
warrant my hopes of him, I reluctantly ac- 
knowledge the disappointment of the concep- 
tions which I had formed of his ministerial 
character. 

Robert Hodgson, one of the nephews, by 
Mrs. Porteus, of the late Bishop of London, is 
from Corpus Christi, or Bene't College, in (Jam- 
bridge. He has been some years married, and 
has several children. Advanced by the patron- 
age of his late venerable uncle, to whom he 
seems to owe all, he is now Rector of St. 
George's, Hanover Square. As he is still young 
in the pulpit, and as there is both room and 
time for him to profit by what I have to offej 
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in this place^ it behoves me not to shrink from 
the task of recording my opinions wi th^ fidelity. 

Mr. Hodgson is in his person respectable^ 
but there is nothing striking in his manner. 
His entrance into the pulpit, however, is highly 
becoming ; and he announces his text, which ii. 
always a leading point, with a precision that is 
really impressive, and an earnestness that indi- 
cates sincerity. So far all is well. 

Now it is that his great faults are seen. 
The elongated emphasis that cbnstituted much 
of his excellence during the service of the altar, 
and which gave weight to his commencing 
sentences as ' a preacher, becomes wearisome 
and vexatious. His reading is, therefore, gobd; 
his preaching is, therefore^ bad. Laboiiringly: 
sententious, needlessly magnificent, noisily mo- 
notonous, his grandeur is without greatness, his> 
earnestness without impression; and he is au- 
thdritative without being commanding. His 
voice is doubtless manly : but he forces it be- a 
yond its natural pitch ; while his falling tones 
sink invariably below its general scope. 

F 2 
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Respecting the literature of his discourses^ 
and as to their style, can I do better than reftr 
Mr. Hodgson to the judicious bint given on 
this bead by St. Paul, in his ^t epistle to tha. 
church at Corinth? * My speech/ writes the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, * and iny preaching, 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom; 
but in demonstration of the spirit, and in 
power !' £legantly correct as is Mr. Hodgson's 
language, one must regret to observe that his 
sentences are often either studiously inflated 
or pompously ornamental. 

Mr. Hodgson frequently apologizes for the 
freedom he is required to use in his addresses 
from the pulpit. I must be permitted to ent^ 
my serious protest against this condescension 
on his part, however it may consist with the 
clerical decorum expected in the vicinity of 
Hanover Square ; where, perhaps, the preacher 
is principally acceptable, 

' Who never mentions hell to ears polite.' 

^ The grsaiiest preferment undxb 
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Heavekt/ writes the memorable George Whit- 
field, in one of his Letters to Coraeliiis Winter, 
dated in London, on theSpth of January, 1767, 

* IS TO BE AN ABLE, FAITHFUL, SUCCESSFUL, 
SUFFERING MINISTER OF THE NeW TESTA- 
MENT ' — Will Mr. Hodgson dispute this? I 
think not. Remembering whose servants they 
are, and that the humblest situation in the 
sanctuary is infinitely more exalted than the 
most elevated station of human greatne»9,-*-4etf 
the ministers of religion, awfully conscious of 
the importance of their commissions unifoitoly 
assert the dignity with which they are everlast- 
ingly invested ! Let them talk less, but fed 
more, of their truly illustrious destination. It 
is not for them to beseech, in the discharge of 
their divine duties, the patience and forbearance 
of those to whom they are sent ; or to apologize, 
falshionably apologize, for honestly declaring 
* the whole counsel of God !' Very different is 
the errand of him, by whom 

' The violated Law spteks out 
Its thunders V 
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Certified of bis credentials, well remembering 
wbose autborityilte beareth, and to whom alone 
he stands responsible, he will not, even when 



' b straiiis as sweet 
As^ngeb use, the Goiipel wbi^ers peace/ 

he will not^ even then, descend to the littleness 
of supplication. This ^ legate of the skies' 
must better know the infallibility of his com^ 
mission. 

I have to notice Mr. Hodgson's manner, or 
action, in the pulpit: and I shall pass some 
general strictures on the tendency of bia 
preaching. 

Action, like oratory, is best when it is least 
artificial. Mr. Hodgson's action seems too 
careful to be sufficiently casual. It is not alto- 
getiier uninteresting, it is sometimes emphatic ; 
yet he has the awkwardness of mostly holding 
his sermon*c se with both his hands, and con-r 
tinually bobbing it up and down^ from off and 
on his cushion. He jalsb ^fextends his left, too . 
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triuch in preferciitc of his right, hand. Whien 
most animated, he has, owing to the sudden- 
ness of his transtticfiisiToifi'oi!r€^^fA^^ of the pul- 
pit to the other, the appeatranci? of bustlihgl 
N6twithstanding the measttred," and not undig^ 
nified; soleiiimty of his enunciation, there is 
jsbmething hurried'throughout his delivery. ,' 
' Either his sermons are frequently too long, 
or he is uniformly too slow in preaching them; 
His iHiistrations might be rendered more per^ 
nent and conclusive. He dbes not satisfactorily 
explain the purport of his^pMitions, noir does he 
properly aVail himself of the divinity by which 
they are sanctioned. Aware as. he must be of 
the fanatical application of religious doctrines, 
I was rather surprised to hear Mr. Hodgson ex- 
horting the poor to look up to God only for 
the supply of their most urgent wants; without 
duly cautioning them, at the same time, against 
suffering themselves to repose in an improvident 
dependence on the Divine Providence, to which 
they so often fatally, though devoutly, abandon 
themselves. Hanover Square, one might have 
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ihtmght, yfisff f^ ^no^gh fipjm the Bank of 
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, Mr. Ho4gso^ if^, ^fteif fU, an esteemed 
^rwhier; .^nd.fla^ny <rf.t|ie defects which hp 
fejtr^ys^, Partly originate, t thipk, in his qyeiif- 
?P?WHf ea4eaK9}»rs.to be gf qatjy eminent His 
public U^oi^T^ fu^. 4^pt . o|)|y acceptable to bis 
P^iishiofier^ but cpntinue to attract the attend- 
^pce of stfrftpge^. Sii^ce, however, he does not 
jjQgi^ilarly pccupy l^is own pulpit, it behoves him 
^^rig^isly^tjo.ajtteind^tp the business of ecclesiasti- 
^1. suhstitutipp I Those wl^o are ipost entitled 
IjQ his presence ougl^t not to be the greatest 
sufferers by his ab^nce. Whenever, therefore, 
he is prevented from personally discharging his 
high duty as a parochial minister, Ibt him sedu- 
lously delegi^te something like a popular preacher 
in his stead. He does not feel, I trust, the 
paltry aipbition of shining by contrast Nq 
wprjdly cpflsideration, neither policy, nor inte- 
rest, or even friendship, nothing short of indi^- 
po3itiQn or incapacity, should induce one mi- 
nister of feligipn, ]u^herc hi^ instructions are 
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really desired by his people, often to entrust to 
another minister the cure of the souls commit^ 
ted to his sacred charge. Whether he be curate, 
or vicar, or. rector; he who hath trained up his 
jpeople in the way in which they should go, he, 
afi the true shepherc): of Xh^ flocks is also most 
likely t;p ke?p ^hem i» thai wfty. 
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Often constrained to dwell upon improprieties^ 
which, as they cannot escape notice^ demiand cen* 
sure, it is with the most unfeigned pleasure that 
I appro vCi at any time, of what to me seems de- 
serving of support and applause. Both the so- 
ciety and the chapel, of which I now speak, are 
entitled to encouragement Scepticism would 
be perplexed in labouring to start any solid 
cavil against the views and conduct of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society; and of its chapel, cer- 
tainly one of the best of our new religious edi- 
fices, I feel myself happily authorized to use 
the language of merited commendation. 

Isaac Jackman, chosen originally an alter- 
nate Licensed Preacher at the Philanthropic 
Chapel, is of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He 
commenced his' pulpjt labours at Bath; where, 
in the chapel of All Saints, his sermons were nu- 
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merously and fashionably attended, and whence 
his reputation accompanied him to the metropO- 
lis. Mr. Jackman is married, and has children. 
He is now in the prime of his days^. Since the 
clerical vocation is his choice, for I have beeh 
told he was in train for the bar, let me hope that 
it will one day be his crown ! If, however, he 
would wear the crown, he must first bear . the 
cross. Always mindful of what are known to 
have been the grounds of the preference shewn 
him in his election to his present ecclesiastical 
appointment, l^t him never substitute, in the 
great task of instructing the church on earth, 
iribrality for Christianity. It is the bread of 
life, and not the husks of swine, with which he 
must feed the flock of faith. 

Intelligent and impressive, and laudably 
anxious to adorn the important profession in 
which he has engaged, I feel seriously solicitous 
for the future welfare of the present preach^^r; 
who has evidently improved of late, but who is 
capable of making still higher advances towards 
perfection. - 
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Mn Jackman, though not tall, is personally 
interesting. His voice is good, and susceptible 
of mpre intonation than he seems to. allow it. 
His action is ^Iw^ys ngreeable ; and sometimea^ 
it is both attractive and animated. Frequently 
as he adopts the method of {>ersonally addressing 
himself to his auditors, and difiScult as this ex- 
ertion is, he is generally successful. He knows 

the heart ; and heucQ it is that, while his de- 

« * 

scriptions fasten upoq the mind, his fervour 
communicates itself to the feelings. Occasion^ 
ally, however, he is too authoritative. 

Select without seeming studied, his language 
merits to be praised. While he satisfies the peer, 
he does not. perplex the peasant His style 
is elegant without affectatioi), ajpid elevated 
without being declamatory. His sentences are 
correctly constmcted ; and, as (o length, judici- 
ously intermingled. 

With so much to approve in him, I wish, 
while commending his seripons, as to their lite- 
raiy composition, .that Mr. Jackman would 
abandon the phrase ' By way of exhortation,' 
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when he is propbsitig the arratt^etoemt of hh 
subject l?tt2Ltb»f^ iseoiild galH' 'iri elFcfct, I atii 
persuaded, \v6te they alia whdliy to discdiitirlulj 
the practice of fb!*m4lly difi^Idlfag their dis^ 
courses uudeir ditfcteiit headS^,' atid aniiouheing 
thbm to the COttgrfegation. If, However, they 
must retain this custom of di^tvibution, let them 
ke^p the specification of iV to tTi^mselves. ' It 
interrupts a good sermon^ and renders a tedious 
serhion more tiresome. What is ably delivered 
from the pulpit, will always be retained in the clo- 
set ; but it is painful, it is alm«)M ifisufierable, to' 
be roused^ division after divisidni. by the angry 
mcmthing of some irtupid pulpiteer, for th^ eit- 
press purpose of hearing that h*; has merely ^ne 
through the fir^t act of bis miserable perform- 
ance. Why should preadieri persist in a prac- 
tice, that is discarded by every other description 
of public orators? ♦ 

Negligence in certeiil preachers is commend- 
able. Mr. Jackman would often excel more, if 
he did not sometimes aim to be excellent. This 
is the case as to his voice. Desirous of being 
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decidedly audjl^l^t he begins his sermon in so 
high a tone as not only to weaken him in subse- 
quent parts, bujt so^as to produce^ towards his 
closing, individual exhaustion. 

If the Philanjthropic Charity is praise** 
worthy, the Philanthropic Chapel is also to be 
commended. There is solemnity in the service 
of this sanctuary. It is not here, that 

' Light quirks of music, broken and aneveit* 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to tieavenT 

Decency of devotion is here consulted. Aspiiv 
ing^ augment the hallelujah of glory, we are 
here invited to join in the melody of Christianity. 



Let me entreat the subject of my present pa- 
per, the Rev. Isaac Jackman, to know of whom 
he is. Capable of estimating the station in 
which he is placed, consulting the dictates of 
conscientious decision, let him attend to the 
suggestiohs of his uninfluenced reflection. Ne- 
ver let him suffer the dread of being branded 
with fanaticism, to drive him from the preach- 
ing of spirituality. Awful is the duty of the 
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preacher. Whether men accept or reject his la- 
bours^ be his report believed or not, he must, 
instant in ktSLSon atnd out of seaton^^ declare the 
truths which it is his office to proclaim. His 
record is on high, and there must also be his 
hope* , . ,,- 

. , JS/Lj:. Jackmjau is alternate .Morning Preacher 
at Berkeley Chapel, near Berkeley Square, 
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It might seem superfluous, if not ostentatidofi- 
in me, to einptoy nryseliP ito patfsftrgl Custdiirary 
commendation^ on but national litcirgy. Very 
different is the intention of my present remarks* 
When I pronounce the ^ Book of Common 
Prayer' invaluable to the Church of England, 
I say this not merely as it contains the ritual of 
her worship, but as exhibiting an invariable 
standard of her doctrines. It is not upon 
dubious constructions of contested passages of 
the Bible, not upon the-niceties of criticism^ 
that our ecclesiastical establishment rests it5f 
spiritual stability. While its creeds continue to 
be received in the church, and, together with 
its articles, obtain place in its liturgy, its reli- 
gious principles are unquestionable, and, (may 
I add?) immutable. It is this consideration 
that stamps the worth of those devotional cere- 
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.menials which are by a(uthprjty in use amoiig 
us. Our Commop-Prayer contains^ I thinki 
the acknowledged rules of arbitration, whether 
as to schism or dissent, in all episcopal' contro- 
versies.* Here then is * the law/ here * thp 
testimony/ to which we must look, whenever 
vve are called upon tq^ estimate characters on 
whom they are binding.- jfv ,}. 

Geforg^e Mathew, who has attracted . much, 
attention in town, is of Trinity College in the 

■a 

university of Cambridge. As Chaplain to a 
High V Sheriff for Suffolk, he was formerly 
requested to print two Assize Sermons ; which, 
it is told me, ^ do him credit' I have not seen 
them. . v' 

After being for some years a Morning 
Pr^cher at Greenwich Church, Mr. Mathew 
was chosen alternate Evening Preacher at the 
chapel of the Magdalen Hospital. He has 
sinee been brought more into notice by Dr. 
Andrewes, who made him his oceasioilal sul> 
atitute at St. James's, in: Plcbadilly.; Judging 
from Mr. Mathew's late election tQ.bti:AUei}i^ 

G 
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Evening PrMchct at the j^oulidliiig^ imi^of 
Sydney Smith, his UAthis seem fully appreci* 
ated. 

Perhaps, therefore, he will not alloMT ihy 
measure of his merit, when 1 still think htm 
ttoft entitled to the distinction of being ranked 
aihoiig the eminent pteacihei's even of this age. 
Allowing his soundness ai ci -divine, and the 
propriety of his deiirery, still there is in him 
nothing str\}cingly originaf, either as to ideas 
tr inannerr^othing that separates character, 
that enhances evfen ability^ that individualizes 
exiEiellence. Mr. Mathew has, nnconsciously 
it is suppcMeH, fallen into absolute imitation of 
Gerrard Andrewes; but, commonly with all 
ttfidnnerists, he is inferior to his exemplar. 
Hence the air of the rostrum, lither than the 
glow of the pulpit Fearing to diverge into 
dahger, Mr. Mathew keeps too mueh in the 
old tract, the beaten pathway* Were he to 
divesi fcimself of the starchness of the priest* 
hotifi, land to disdain the servility of iteitation^ 
liis^ii^cpiaii&ed to become desirably respectable, 



tbou^h:^ he! must . not ikope to be toiw^drii^fy 

Wfabthon' it is > tike: : cmttquetii^ of seti^ 
^iiBdenccv or ^ethtr : i t Otriginatte' in the 
uneomfortable sensatioir df not knowing hovr 
best to 'dispose of his person when he ent^s 
the pulpit^ Mr. Ma thew has an ' awkwapd; habit 
of Imsymg himself, by conlinuaJlly turning oyer 
the leaves of his sermosiy seemingly employed 
in. preparatively reviewing their contents. 
This anticipatory occupation is attended with 
some decided disadvantages* It prevents the 
preacher from assuming that erect posture, 
which is so truly becoming in liam the 
nKMnents previously to beginning his dis- 
course ; while it disappoints the eyes of his 
congregation, who naturally took up for him 
* when he appears in his sacred statj^n; and^ 
therefore, it too much detaehes/ him from 
them, at the interesting instant > when their 
public acquaintance actually commences/This 
observation may to some persons appear 
trivial. . Nothing is unworthy • of being 

a 8 
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remarked, however/ l&it.in the ledst tends 
to improve aud give effect to the eloquence 
of the pulpit' : Had. it Been: permitfed us to 
contemplate a Peter on the day of Pentecost^ 
a Stephen .during -hiai last address to the 
enraged Jews, or a Paul before. Felix: aiid 
Agrippa^. and, Festus, we should have dis^^ 
covered, J doubt not, in each of (hese.^o* 
lious champions of our religion, the happy 
and sublime union of oratory with christi- 
anity ! 

Historical preaching. is often the best, be-' 
cau^e safest, for the younger clergy to. > adopt} 
and,\ especisdly where lieai?ers are juvenile, it 
may fully answer the aim of popular instruct- 
ors. StiU, however,, it is the milk: of babes — it 
is not the manna' of i^acred ntitrition. An his«. 
torical faiitih is not an effectual faitL ^ Our, 
busliie^s>! says M?. Mathew, ' is not to^ enter*^ 
tain, but to/ instruct and save.' Let Jiimr. ponder 
on this. If, .as he owns, tlie end of all religious 
instruction is eternal salvation, he will do well, 
to make, his discourses rather savingly appU* 
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cable than interestingly historical. Indisput- 
able as were hif lite^R^iy ^rqtexjLSi^^ and good 
as were his works in their day, let an archdeacon 
' now give place to ^m^apoaU^ . Paley may now 
be laid aside ; but we want more of Paul. Let 
U3f j5>f«f^c^ ?o as tQ 3{iy,«,p,<)uj^. 
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Goldsmith's village ^iiife'ii lib I^M^iftirc. 
Notwithstanding the alledged degeneracy of 
the present generation, and its supposed effects 
on the church, numerous are the parochial mi- 
nisters of whom it may be affirmed, honestly af- 
firmed, that 

< Remote from towns they run tibeir godly race.' 

John Owen, who has long been Curate of 
Fulham, and who was lately presented to the 
small rectory of Pagglesham in Essex, was for- 
merly a Fellow of Corpus Christi, or Bene't, 
College, in the university of Cambridge. He 
has claims to fame. Besides his reputation as ^ 
preacher, his name is respectably known to the 
lovers of literature. Some te^ years past, Mr. 
Owen, then returned from a continental tour, 
published two ^ entertaining and well-written' 
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yoluwef! of k^ TJr^^ieJf i^to differjent |>artfl qi 
Europe ; and his ' Faflji^onable: Wl^ld J)vh 
played,' rf«eB^,ppj>lj^d, eiMito, hip* tS no 
HHiMji r^pkr^n^ng ,U)t mfl4er» . , Wlibftr*. . . . Ife 
has prittjtf4 two pr t^fee oc<5^o?al piiigfe spp> 
ffoiBs. .,^. Pw«p jj^r^tfil Witih fpwdlj eU)gu^!e; 
bjit jt , i» ffiy;b»#in|??s;>^ <^9IBi4f^ hWr^^MJUe^ 
with rjefewH|9e to %nu^i^. 

cie^t piTi»qti(5e of i ^ pbptcfe be»«^ Afo O^e?) 
rally instructive, frequently eloquent, he f4w9y;i^^ 

> 

t 

»?f iW!^ifr«fFfP'WJiiappf^W»ee of j^^ w?^iyi^u|i 
iwp§BtajWft;il»o l^f •.-.1 -^,.;. , :.. . : •);) ,.[o,.f ,,. ..J J 

..: Mr.:<3tt»rf».9pcvra^>y^iW?i6l»9?^SclWfe¥r^ift 

TSho ^p««* «r«ll, J>»t iviift iway IW ; w4 ^here 
are^iefttli»?:»rlM>. S|i«paH MJ, iW^ #0; y«jt j^ 
weH,. f5j9>ne prfty in sp la^rji jfj^Moe^ 8Pl; tp. 
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pain. Extremes ' like these ai^ ^ally avoided 
by tlie present preadier.' • "-* 

Sinfcfc Mvi Owen pf^ys With judgment, as to 
^e medttlation of his voice; it might be worth 

p • • • ■ ■ 

his skill to try to preach in the Kame way. 
White his prayers are judiciously preferred^ still 
are his «ertndtas delivered^to'dnd- unvarying de- 
clamatoiry tone. Thita^Ault is gtfeat in him. 
Volublls «l» he is AattthiTfy, this -labouring of 
ntterai^e^is^ fHt tO'\^^e^e^ the ^fibbt 6f his ora- 
tory. • HbWholoo1ttf4o*ankhigh^is an extem- 
porary prtiitfher, tnuBt^tie gr^at as*a t^totaneous 

-• 'Ck)6'l(a^ipg Itis-'iihi^sftaj^ 
prtStcsHiniji Mi:- OWeft^hfe t«b'-li«le>of attirfn? 
Holdifo^hUpock<;t:.Biblif%1His ifght%(M» ^Qfritfg 
the whole of his scfrmon, the nghft'%afifdi''Mt»triH 
mtnt^is^it i«4!o eki<]^6nce, is' with 'Wta either 
iihpro'perly quie^ceht or unroeaniifgly dxerted^ ' ^ 

Does he particuUrly prtmediiate whialr he i^ 
to preach ? Somefimes he looks busied in recol- 
letting the sentilnents he means t0 propound. 

Were pulpittr made wttheti(>^ts (and to6 
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often have I .wished they were), the mini&tef s of 
our religion must;- is becomes them, ^tand, like 
thoise to Whbm they ire sent, during the siiiging 
of tjie psalms. Example is, we know, precep- 
tive ; and were it Gorily on this accdiirit> consider*^ 
ing the state ofonf psalmody, it behoves' thd 
pastor to join in thS singing of the* people. '^ ^ 
* If grace were the sole M)Msterial Qualifi'- 
cation,' observes Dr. Gill, * afl the (Eioi'tfs people 

would be, ' what Moses iinshed tHty were, ' evttst 

t 

all of them. Prophet*- ' Gifts ^itte-requiredi' iW 
less/ 'than grace, fdr the '^'ork xtf iruthj for* the 
ministry of salvation ; arid it ii -thfe convictioii 
that '^thorizes out*friVestigati6ii' of the minis* 
teria) qualifications of 'thoiie ^^*rtid^ assume/the 

character of relipouii iiisttuctfors^ .m ^j ;<. f 

. ' ""'1 ' '" 

Mr. Owen's prcfdching is btrthf-expcrimehtal 

and practical. He finds the corroboration of his 

positions in the experience of those to whom 

they are addressed, reasons them strongly, and 

applies them with considerable variety of illus* 

tration. Accommodating himself, however, to 

I every description of character^ he can thus fall^ 
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letting himficlf down * to pejrs^s of lo^ ^es^te/ 
iiit0 the viciousTiess of f|B^niliar phraseology. 
Wb^t : jps^ ; he more oratoripally unhetomi^g^ 
tha9 to 4^fi(ffihe the uses p^,a4yersity: :a9 ' a set^ 
c^Vg^nst its sorrows? .^ylf. Owen employs 

mmy wch pUrasgR. I also :^i^, that he ^le^Jl? 

too much IP pipiiliesy part^nlariy as h^ i^ not 

sufBpieBtly .4pk^rP^ i^ ^ ^V>^ ^^ them. « San- 
tJ3((Miliei»qiP,%Sji^ Utnguage of; its own,--^ Janr 
SM9ge p^)eGjt)]r^iljt;ellisf^Ie.t9 the humlfle$tca* 
parity, yi^pj\nfy^ipsly flev^ted above vulgaf ^ fr^jir 
loqu^Uty. .|V4« 4^ language of the ]^}ifgdpux 
(bat is not qf.^i^: world, .,., ,,, / 

. >^im?^ticwiftAhe>9ul,ofthfi|jppularpr€i^ 
ijrhile^ such ia,f[i^,popula];ity;^^o the^o^l^^ 
his animation. .The l>est t^kfit3 <fi^x^^O\^(^, 
fcem hid. iii^l^iani is notiJ^A^on. . < ? « i /r 
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REM^fC^r iretir«4 lifpm popular, ojii^^ation, 

scriber i a^ |>f€««h^j» wjbNo ^h: l^f^^WP^ ^ipriB ,by his 
WJritiiig»/it3>a3i bk §*riHWis;,j9r,, I ;sh^^^^ 
rather; by tbti prifl$e4-lbafli l»i« spp^E«? dwfi^j^rf^,. 
I am idiiiQi«l;'f$«ur|^l'AflAP^ ^9i)Bgj'iu;^;^C!?, I;?! h^ 
I wishi ifchbls. these wJjp i^- wjhaity^, i^fil;^ 

I 

. cTh»iiiife^^iB$oitif<wwerlyiF^l"r i*^Xfi% 

Mat f VCh»*ffc w^ljejrt^^ J^ a natiifft,qf Yrorlj^^ 
sbbe. J Qj^ia-miafrkj:}, Mft^fegLis ^?mal clail^reii-^ 
Neariyithkty y«ws^has,tfefcAbl§^m 

lui^-aa '-ill'- ': > ' ;•! :,i frr.;.!j •'[.-. ;: j;.-, '. 
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Unskilful he to fawn or seek ^6r pciw'r, ' ^ 
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Vi^'ioitmi^ fasMdi'A to the Vailing hour P ' 
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* Perhaps,' observes Mr. Robinson, in the Pre- 
face to his Scripture Characters, * after all the 
controversial 'writings^'witli* which the wqrld 
abounds, the important purposes of religion 
will be more effectually promoted by solemn 
and earnest exhortations, grounded on acknow* 
ledged principles, thariljy the most ingenious ^ 
aid solid argiimetits inVitHlicition evdn^ of the 
purest creed. The lattefr, ' indeed, may be highly 
useful, as conveying lights to tiie understanding 
and conviction to the judgment ; biit {the for- 
mer, in^ general, haVe d^Mo^fe pdwerfbl influence 
upon the will and-thef alfeiStions,' and tare -there^ 
fore more conducive to pi^citice.' '''Na<diiiiig;caii 
.be truer than't^is principle iti ptekehing; and 
it is the prinei|)te by Wlilck Mr. • Robipson ge- 
iierally^conducts hinftetfiii the pulpit- ; Instead 
of laboutiifg to establish ihei propriety of jcisre 
tain axibJEUS, ' first > triitifab, he assumiSBiithdm a^ 
fundamientfiilly asceitkin^sd ; 'and fvKXwAs to en-^ 
force and apply them to the cases of his hearers. 
Intelligible in his illustrations, forcible in his 
applications, and animated in his ei^jixc^tations, 
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there is no portion of his audience, however dif- 
fering as to intellectual attainments, uninformed 
or unimproved. While he fills the rich with 
good things, the: poor are not sent empty 
away. , / 

Bred in the good old school, he knows 
that no sermon is properly concluded, edifying 
though it prove to the believer, without, admo- 
nishing the unbeliever, and. alarming the trans- 
gressor. Here he\is great. His * life,' as 
Gregory Nanzianzen said of Basil,^ bemg Might- 
ening, and his word thunder,' his remonstrances 
and his admonitions; i are delivered with the 
energy of apostolic eloquence. If there be any 
fault in his voice, .it is its sounding loudness, — 
the tremendous clapping, rather than the tern* 
pered rolling, of the thunder, ^ 

Admirable is his animation. Though somer 
what advanced in years, and not exempt fronx. 
the inroads of age, no sooner is he in, the pulpit 
than he becomes the new-^fijan; * renews his 
strength,' and, as it were, ' mounts upward; !l 
His eyes beam with the light of life f his soiiL 
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gives motion to hi» frame ; and, as he dramrsnear 
^he end of hisMmion) he seems rising iroat the; 

fulpit to glory. ;::aj ;. 

Sensible of the infiuence of his conducjt on 
others, and perhaps from higher views, Mr- Ro- 
binson takes part in the psalmody of his congre- 
gation. ' 1 xran testify,' declares Augustus Top- 
lady, in his Short Memorials of himself, ' by 
arwcet and repeated experience, that singing is 
an ordinance of God, and a means of grace. 
Lord !' he adds, ' fit my soul to bear a part in 
that Song, for ever new^ which the elect angels, 
and saints made perfect in glory, are now sing- 
ing before the Throne and before the Lamb.' 

Excepting some few notes of heads, which 
be now and then looks to, Mr. Robinson 
preaches extempore. , If he brings with hiiti the 
skeleton of his discourse, be trusts for its living 
substance to the breath which can breathe on 
the dry bones of this earth ! Some of his pul- 
pit prayers are dto delivered extemporary; 
with great judiciousnessy and true efficacious- 
dicss. ^ < • . 
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Hairing mentioned fais use of bead-ntites in 
jHfeaohiDgy I niti»t glance at a circumstance con- 
nected with them. Whenever his voice fails, 
which, notwithstanding its {)d wilfulness, it is 
found to dp, this feilure is particularly percept 
tible whdn, as his siglit is not now good, be 
lowers his head towards his cushion, in order to 
peruse his notes. These notes ate contained 
between the leaves of his large pulpit bible. 
What, however, are defects like this, spots in 
the sun, when we look at the merits of such a 
man? 

His appearance is venerably fine ; his drei^s- 
ipg, as well as his preaching, being quite of the 
old school. It might seem superfluous to add, 
what yet it may be right to add, that the people 
flock to his church. He also is a great popular 
preacher, and he also is a good parish priest. 
Leicester ought to be thankful for, I must not 
say proud of, the present Vicar of St. Mary. 

Mr. Robinson is author of * Scripture Charac- 
ters ; or, a Practical Improvement of the Prin- 
cipal Histories in the Old and New Testametit' 
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This work, which is in four volumes octavo, is 
inscribed by him to the inhabitants of the 
parish of St Mary, Leicester. Besides occa- 
sional Sermons and Tracts, he has also pub- 
lished, in three volumes octavo, ^ The Christian 
System Unfolded ; or, Essays on the Doctrines 
and Duties of Christianity/ His works are ex- 
tensively ready and highly esteemed. 
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Without being unappi^ised of the errors and 
vices of the times, still I can frequently derive 
consolation from the virtues, and delight frpm 
the information, of my contemporaries^ Let us 
often contemplate the favorable aspect of things. 
Is it not honest, is it not grateful, is it not ge- 
nerous, to discover worth for ourselves, and 
commend it to the attention of others? Chec- 
quered and mixed as this scene of action con- 
fessedly is, still, amidst degeneracy and depra- 
vity, every where are to be found illustrious 
evidences of goodness, knowledge, " nd talents. 
It has been solong the fashion to complain, of 
the clergy of this nation, without any proper 
investigatibn of the grounds of this • complaint, 
that what at first was, fairly speaking, errone- 
ously asserted, seems, by the repetition of it, to 
have become almost indubitably admitted. £s- 

H 
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tablishments may be indebted to their adversa« 
lies. Accusation naturally roused enquiry, en- 
quiry produced circumspection ; and the result 
is, respecting the great object of this discussion, 
'that we possess many eminent clergymen, while, 
at the same time, various young divine^, emu- 
lous of adorning the most important of profes-. 
sions, are rising rapidly into estimation and 
usefulness. Infidelity has called forth ability, 
and schism has given birth to energy. 

Isaac Saunders, who promises to become an 
ornament to his church, is from St EdmundV: 
Hall, Oxford Early set apart for the chridtian 
ministry, while kis lot was hi3 choice, he was 
first placed, by his friends, under the prepara- 
tory superin tendance of the late Alphonsus 
Gunn, previous to his being sent to the univer- 
sity. Considering this circumstance, coupled 
with the character of that preacher, it must not 
be wondered at if Mr. Saunders is principally 
reputed among the evangelical ad vw:ates of the 
hierarchy. 

Alphonsus Gunn, notwithstanding some 
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extravagance^, was np common preacher, iM^ 
was * a hurtling and a shining Jigbt' Wonder.- 
ful was his eloquence. Serious, ^ealqui^, itnpas-^ 
sioned, he communicated his own agitation tP 
the souls of others. His voijeajso gave* swgu- 
lar efficacy to all he said 5 an4 there c¥tW la 
searching expressiveness in his IpQJI^s.^ £)eii|g!iu 
earnest himself, his hearers felt him to^ |^ iix; 
earnest. Transgression was: terrified at his ap-^ 
proach ; unbelief stood abashed in his presenc.^^; 
'yhere was then^ an awful horror -in the i man. 
He. was not man^ Going put of himself^; natur^^ 
was by him ^ exceeded, subdued, surpassed* 
This fervour consumed him. His day Wfts 
more than bis strength, and he* died just when 
he could give weight to life. : > . 

When I class Mr. Saunders among i^yapge^ 
lical preachers, in compliance with prevailing 
terms, let him not be confounded with the cal- 

- . \ , . I . . ■ . 

vinistic methodists. He is practical, as well as 
doctrinal. While he earnestly contenda for the 
filith onoB delivered to the saints, 1 he soundly 
inculcates the necessity of living sQ asrlnall 
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tfahigs to adorn the christian vocation. Works, 
indeefd, are never to be substituted for faith: 
but they are as x?crtainly the necessary frtiits 
,of it 

\Whkt first struck me in the present preacher, 
of whose whole -deportment my situation en- 
abled nie to judge, was the manner in which he 
ascended the pulpit. I think it impossible for 
time to obliterate the impression which he then 
made<m my mind. His look, hi^ manner, was 
devotion itself. A preacher so evidently, yet 
Unaffectedly, impressed with the awftil import- 
ance of his divine comrtiission, I recollect to 
have but seldom seen. His only difficulty 
seemed to consist in labouring to control the 
emotions of his heart ; and of him I am confident 
to iaffirm, that 

* the tear. 
That dropped upob his Bible, \v^s sincere !' 

• If my aim were to flatter individual presuhip-r 
tioUj, or^ to gratify the execrable taste of satirical 
minds,' Mr. Saunders, and such as he, would 
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not be the objects of my selection and the sub- 
jects of my commendation. I cannot cater^ I 
confess, for the depraved appetites of too many 
of my contemporaries. — God forbid that I 
should! Let me, however, indulge the hope, 
that honest exertions, in the best pi^ui^e, v(^^.y 
still be productive of some good, 

Mr. Saunders's discourses are entirely ex- 
tempore ; and, while he displays much^of the 
excellence of the system of preaching he has 
adopted, he exhibits some of its disadvantages. 
His reasoning is not always connected ; his ex- 
: pressionsj which are not uniformly appropriate, 
are frequently repeated and sometimes recalled; 
and his metaphors partake both of inelegancy 
and inaccuracy. Metaphorical language is, in- 
deed, that in which the extemporary speaker is 
most liable to failure. To be forcible, metaphors 
should evince correctness of construction arid 
propriety of application ; but these are qualities 
which require premeditation, and are therefore 
seldom discovered in the eifuaions of unstiic}ic4 
oratory. 
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The personal appearance of Mr. Saunders is 
happily itttefcfetilig,— his countenance being 
finely intelligent, his stature and form adapted 
to hh station ; and his action, without extrava- 
gance, sufficiently impressive* His voice is 
both nianly and melodious; but it requires, 
what he appears not to, have attended to, judici- 
ous mana^ment. His cadence is too abrupt, 
and he too often indulges in the whine of sup- 
plication^' He would do well to pay more. at- 
tention to liis emphases. I wish, too, that I 
may prevail ^ upon him not to bundle out of the 
pulpit almost as soon as the congregation begins 
to separate. He ascends it devoutly ; and, with 
all the exceptions I have taken to him, he fills it 
ably. These considerations compel me the 
more to regret the hasty, not to say indefen- 
sible, maimer of his departure from it. 

'If I have freely pointed out the defects of 
Mr. Saunders's preaching, it is upon th6 belief 
that he will not prove inaccessible to admoni- 
tion ; and because, from his youth, he may also 
' profit by my remarks. Strangers though we 
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are to each other, did he know how highly I es- 
timate his present public pretensions, and how 
truly I desire his future public usefulness ; did 
he know this, he would, I think, reflect serious- 
ly on my observations* I have no aim but his 
good. 

Isaac Saunders is the alternate Evening 
Lecturer at St. Bride's in Fleet Street, and at 
Long- Acre Chapel ; Afternoon Lecturer of Sti 
Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. Anne's in 
Black Friars'. He was lately the alternate 
Morning Minister of the Free-Chapel in St 
Giles's, atnd of St. Clement's the Danes, con- 
jointly with Mr. Gurney, in the Strand. He is 
now, I hear, likely to become Minister of 
Queen's Square Chapel, in the Broadway, West- 
minster. 
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Providence is often signally favourable to 
those who have been deserted by their legiti- 
mate protectors. Robert Stevens, after being 
adopted in early life by a man of fortune, 
was, without the slightest provocation for 
such cruelty on the part of his patron, left 
by him to make his own way in the world. 
He did so. Conduct obtained him esteem, 
and fofdustry acquired him competence. His 
heaviest loss may prove to have been his 
greatest gain. 

Robert Stevens is from Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It is told, that he did not par- 
ticularly distinguish himself aipong his uni- 
versity contemporaries; but his after success 
shews that his abilities were gradually to 
develop themselves, and ultimately to raise 
him into consideration. 
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Having fortunately secured the counte- 
nance of Gerrard Andre wes, Mr. Stevens 
was by him placed in * the post of obser- 
vation ;' where, after preaching in various 
chapels, he, at length, became so much no- 
ticed as to be chosen altemjite Evening 
Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital. He is 
also now alternate Morning Preacher at the 
Asylum, and at St. James's in the Hamp- 
stead Road ; the Afternoon Lecturer of St* 
Margaret's, Church, Westminster; and one of 
the Evening Preachers at Margaret-Stireet cha- 
pel, near Cavendish-Square. 

Much as there is cause to object to cor- 
porate chapels, especially when exempt from 
(episcopal jurisdiction, it gives me pleasure to 
frel authorised to speak rather favourably of 
the manner in which divine worship is cele- 
brated at the chapel of the Magdalen Hos- 
pital. Unequivocally as I must protest against 
the substitution of ^ng-song for psalmody, 
jstill I will admit, as it respects the heart, 
^hat there is in the singing of the magdalenes 
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an affecting plaintiveness, a melodious melan- 
choly, a devotional sensibility, not unsuitable 
to the purposes, of religion. This taste may 
be, as it is, extremely indulged by us ; but, 
when we reflect on what human nature seems 
to claim, it « might not be wise wholly to 
thwart it. I do not carry my dislike to 
sacred music so far as good Mr. Romaine; 
who, we know, could not endure to hear 
the organ in the churches. Seriously though 
I deprecate the frivolity of devotion, I wish 
not that piety should be deprived of her 
appropriate attractions, disrobed of her be- 
coming vestments, oi* denied her legitimate 
ornaments. There is as much of ostentatious 
simplicity as of gorgeous pomposity ; and 
Diogenes in his barrel, was as proud as Alex- 
ander in his palace. 

Mr. Stevens is certainly an acquisition to 
the chapel of the Magdalen. His general de- 
portment is perfectly becoming; while his 
earnestness is no light proof of his religious 
sincerity. 
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Perhaps it is his error to have formed 
himself on the pulpit model exhibited in 
Dr. Andrewes. Though unaffectedly reve- 
rential, Mr. Stevens, resembling in this his 
great exemplar, is culpably hurried in the 
delivery of his prayers ; nor does he pro- 
nounce the sacerdotal benediction with the 
emphasis and ilnpression it demands, and of 
which it is undeniably susceptible. I continue 
to dissent, on this point, from the opinion of 
Mr. Reeves ; and still think this Closing of our 
Service a blessing, and not, as he says, a 
prayer. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Stevens's voice 
is both distinct and equal, it might, by some 
commendable attention to it, be made infi- 
nitely more agreeable. If he did not endeavour 
so much, he would, I think, accomplish more. 
Exhaustion is not energy. 

Mr. Stevens appears partial to the practice 
of pictorial preaching — a species of merit to 
which junior speakers are apt to aspire; but 
which, difficult of attainment, ought always to 
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be cultivated with great circumspection. The 
pictorial preacher, as I have ventured to desig- 
nate him, is he who delights in descriptive il- 
lustrations of established axioms ; who, if he 
treat of intemperance, will embody its effects 
in representation; or, if inveighing against 
avarice, draws the character of the miser ; and 
this he does so as greatly to add to the force of 
the truths which he deisigns to impart to his 
hearers. This, however, requires very consi- 
derable judgment and ability : it is one of the 
highest achievements of oratory, when success- 
fully accomplished. If, on the other hand, the 
pictorial preacher does not rise to perfection, 
he disgusts good taste, disappoints plain sense, 
and renders himself unprofitable as well as ridi- 
culous. 

If Robert Stevens does not, on the whole, 
rank among the Jiighest clerical characters of 
his age, his pulpit powers now render him re- 
ipectable, and may hereafter render him distin- 
guished. He can improve, and will improve. 
Futurity seems brightening. It is gratifying 
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to see Philip Dodd, in the pulpit once occupied 
by a Septimus Hodson ; and to hear Robert Ste- 
vens preach, where it was the practice of an 
Archer Thompson to spout. I wage no war 
with men. The last is dead in fact, and the 
first is * dead while he lives;' but I must be 
glad, not as to the state but as to the church, 
that better divines are found in their stead. ' 
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Lamenting the decease of one who was de- 
signed for the profession of the priesthood, Mil- 
ton, in the most affecting of his excellent po- 
ems, conceived himself authorised to advert to 
persons incompetently undertaking the highest 
functions with which humanity is acquainted. 
Deeply is he made to complain, ^ the Pilot of 
the Gallilean lake,' the head of the flock of 
faith, cf 

* Such as, for their bellies' sake^ 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold !' 

Milton may be said to exhibit to us, in these 
lines, the ancient union of poetry with pro- 
phecy. Notwithstanding the lapse of two cen- 
turies, experience, instead of making his reproof 
obsolete, has illustrated the profoundness of his 
views, and corroborated the truth of his admo^ 
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nitions. Still is it seen (so Cowper sings) that, 
often enough, as it affects the church, 



* The world tak^ little thought. Who will may preach, 
' And, what they will V 

Sydney Smith, on whose clerical character 
we arc now to dwell, received his preparatoiy 
course of instruction at Winchester; and was 
formerly a Fellow of New College, in Oxford. 
He was not at first designed for the pulpit, but 
for the medical profession. Whether the * two 
smart little volumes' of his sermons introduced 
him as Lecturer of Moral Philosophy to the 



Albemarle Institution, or whether the * drol- 
lery of his definitions,' while there, suggested to 
him the composition and publication of his ser- 
mons, is a point upon which the reader must 
judge for himself. Fashionably popular, and 
singularly conspicuous, he soon found himself 
admitted to the pulpit of the Foundling Hospital, 
where he till lately officiated as one of the Even- 
ing Preachers. He was also for some time, dur- 
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ing the same period, alternate Morning Preacher 
at Berkeley and Fitzroy Chapels. 

His last promotion seems in some sense un-ti*. 
welcome to him. Being presented, through the . 
interest of Lord Holland, and, as is said, at the ^ 
desire of the noble lady of the peer, to the rec* . 
tory of Faston, near York, Mr. Smith has, how- ' 
ever reluctantly, been compelled to retire from .. 
* popular preaching and fashionable audiences/ 
What was graciously ceded to him by * the . 
laxity of an aged bishop,' seems rigorously de- 
nied him by * the vexatious bustle of a new - 
bishop ;' and he who once infused devotional eK^* i:.. 
hilaration into the enlightened people of a me- ./r 
tropolis, whowas admired wherever he went, >: 
is doomed to address himself to the ignoble 
hearers which compose a country congregation^c ; : 
Metropolitan distinction is exchanged for soli- ; 
tary rusticity ! Who, nevertheless, would desire 
to confine the preacher to the only sphere unfa- 
vorable to his abilities ? Mr. Smith is peculiarly 
calculated for Berkeley Chapel, especially during 
our winter season; but how would his pious 
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peasatits gape at the sound of ^ clanking chains;' 
mt tile thought of ^ hazardous privileges ;* how 
most they marvel at his * sublitne morality/ or 
a * stupendous prodrgy ? Look up they mighty 
and doubtless would, the hungry sheep, to their 
spiritual shepherd ; bilt as to their being fed, if 
they need the food of life, I feat that they 
would still look up in vain. 

Mr. Smith appears to be partial to the 
canons of Ecclesiastes ; but he is particularly 
addicted to the first verse of the second chapter, 
— ^firom which he has delivered thelMme sennan 
not less than twke on the same Sabbath!! When 
he kys hold of some ^ Soliloquy of Solomon, he^ 
as one desirous of wisdom, will hardly let it go. 
This choice, considering the complexion of his 
preaching, is far from being injudicious. I do 
not deny to him the praise of writing some fine 
sentences, as when, describing the miseries of 
irreverent old-age, he talks of persons, answer* 
ing this description, ^ growing old without 
growing wise, and gathering nothing, from the 
lapse of years, but the outward symbols of 4e- 
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cay;' yet^.aifrhU exoellence discovera itself maot 
in Jbrilliant deola^tion,. I certainly comibes^ 
him for ^selecting isuch subjeicts as are best cal- 
culated to dijsplay ; his ot$tto;:ical pretensions. 
Let him^ ther^fore^ . keep: tO moral atid pnidest- 
tial apophthega)f. . OnQ ^f. ^ the Masters of 
pur modern ^ Israel,' he will do well to confite 
himself to human expositions. 

Perspnal^K he is impoaipg. He is -well- 
buil^ and : comely in count«iQbnce. There is -a 
c^rciless grandeur in his walk. His voice is 
masculine,^ perhaps ^overpo\ferful ; and hia d^ 
livery is.(^>mmanding. There is little of ^ x^;a- 
rous same.nciss' about him. :.: '. :. 

Having himself proposed the reformation of 
santUoquence>r4t would be sitrange if in him was 
see^ one of those ^ holy Imnps of ice/ (so he 
describes preachers to be) f numbed into qui- 
escence and stagnation and mumbling/ . Mr. 
Smith is not of this order of preachers. Free 
from any * orthodox gripe of the velvet/ he 
\ clings' not ^ to his velvet cushion with: either 
hfipd :'. he ^ keeps' jnofe ^ his eye rivctted upon 
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fjis* took /. nor * speaks of the ecstacies of joy 
ahd fear, 'with a voice and a face which indicate 
aeitherV he * pinions* not * his body and soul 
irito the same attitude of limb and thought/ 
This he does not. 

His errors are of another kind. Apparently 
lifted above ' orthodoxy/ he, when he enters 
the pulpit, no sooner kneels than he rises up 
from the' * velvet cushion ;* and, instead of 
clinging to it * with either hand,' he alternately 
rubs both hands, as becomes the * city priest,' 
. with all possible gracefulness. Disdaining to 
keep ' his eye rivetted upon his book,' he em- 
ploys both eyes in condescendingly surveying 
his assembled auditors. If he * speaks of the 
ecstacies of joy,' for he steers wide from ' fear,* 
he does this, one must grant, ^ with a voice and 
^c^ admirably indicative of the gladdening 
emotions. His ' body and soul,' his * limb and' 
thought,' are quite at their eas6. 
■ Never dor I augur well of the preacher who' 
appears to think well of himself. Lightly muit^ 
that man estimate the prieiit^s office^ and' depfor- • 
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able is the situation in which he stands, who 
does not tremble to place himself, as it were, 
between his fellow-creatures and his God!^ 

■ 

« 

Long as he may have listened to the tes^ching ot 
Gamaliel, yet if he has sat, for one hour, at this 
feet of his Redeemer, he will seriously know, 
and everlastingly feel, the awful responsibility 
attached to the Ministry of the Gospel. Con- 
scious whose servant he is, and full of the im- 
portance of his commission, he will, heartily dif- 
fident of himself, be invariably imploring the 
assistance of that Holy Spirit, which, though by 
his ministration, can alone make his instructioxis 
effectual and beneficial! So impressed, his whote 
conduct will be consistent with his convictions. 
If custom compels him to join in the pre- 
paratory service of the sanctuary, he win, 
without affectation, exhibit an example of piety 
to the people- He will mingle fervently, yet 
unassumingly, in their devotions. Seen, he 
will not see ; and, even disturbed, h0 will remain 
undiverted: He cannot consider himself as the 
proper g^ing-stock of his congregation; nor 
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will he thus return compliment for compliment, 
and bow to one of his hearers with as much 
complacency *as to the naine of Jesus ! He will 
not so demean himself. He will not disgust 
the feelings of others, and degrade his own dig- 
nity. 

.Entitled as he is, however, to considerable 
literary distinction, I submit it to Mr. Smith, 
frpm respect to his mental acquisitions, how far 
Ae use of ' It is "nt* and ' lin't it\ instead of 
It is not and Is it not. is reconcileable with true 
.t^tst^, or consonant with the principles of ac- 
cpBoplished eloquence ? I also wish to ascertain, 
why and in our Lord's Prayer (the whole of 
which Mr. Smith, by the way, delivers most in- 
decorously!) is pronounced by him as un; 
- ■■ • - . ' 

when he says, ' And forgive us our trespasses,' 
^. ^ • ^ ..•.'■/ 

fcc. His pauses are painfully lengthened, and 

the termination of his discourses is often alb- 

* • - » . 

ruptly unsatisfactory. 

. Mr. Smith lately republished his Sermons, 

. in two volumes : of these sermons ten only are 

taken, considerably altered, frbm ' tfie fbpmer 
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edition of them ; but the other forty are pew, 
';He possesses^' said the Monthly Review, \ sl\ 
cpmm^iifd of words; an^ he is a^irited and, 
sensible declaimer.' Mr. Smi^h probably con- ■ 
sidered this opinion tjo be praise^ since his book- ; 
seller cites it as the test of his merit. , 

: Deplorable, however, is the situation of our 
ecclesiastical establishment^ if its ministers are 
to be esteemed as the disseminators of popular 
morality. Lamentable will be the fate of the 
Church of England, the hour of deserved deso- 
lation is at hand, when such men shall, without 
rebuke, — ■ — ^ 

' Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause r 

Here l^t me stop. I feel no hostility to any. 
ipinisters of religion, or even minister, except. 
as I discover, collectively or individually, prin-. • 
ciples or conduct injurious to the great interests^ 
of the Chuich of Christ ! Respecting the pre- 
sent preacher, Sydney Smith, he is known to 
me only in his clerical character. However I 
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may object to his preaching, and my reasons for 
this are before the M^oHd, I "wish hhn well as an 
individual. It is not for me to know how far 
his present clerical retirement mky conduce to 
his future clerical eminence ; but, as the case 

• • • 

nOw is, I would rather see him at the Bar than 
iri the Pulpit. He seems to be out of his place 
with men. 
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Those to whom the recollection of the Rev. - 

4 

Elisha Faulkener must readily recur (and who 
is there, of any standing in the religious world, 
that does not remember him ?) will feel solicit- 
ous to know something of the character of his 
present successor in the pulpit of Ely-Chapel. 
Mr. Faulkener was Minister of £ly-Chapel, and 
Lecturer at St, Giles's in the Fields : Mr. Wil- 
cox is also Minister of £ly-Chapel, and lec- 
turer of St. George the Martyr in Southwark. 
Mr. Faulkener was numerously followed, and is 
still held in remembrance by the churches. 
Mr. Wilcox is now highly esteemed; and is 
likely to gain in general estimation, as a cbris<- 
tian preacher. 

Let me be indulged to pause, for some 
short moments, on the clerical character of Mr. 
J^aulkener, who is thu« recalled to my observa** 
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tion, and of whom I retain the most lively re« 
collection. 

Elisha Faulkener lived but for the pulpit 
His professional feeling was in him paramount 
to all other^ feelings ; and, what is not always 
the case, his ability was not inferior to his in- 
clination. His sermons, intrinsically interest- 
ing, were always delivered with an energy and 
dignity truly impressive. No preacher better 
knew the authority attached to the sacerdotal 
character, or more efficaciously availed himself 
of it His ardour invested him with that dig- 
nity to which his person was not fully entitled. 
His looks, his speech, his action, bespoke him 
conscious of his sublime function. It was im- 
possible not to listen to him, and equally im- 
possible to hear him indifferently. He affected 
others as himself appeared to be affected. His 
xwas the eloquence of the heart, rather than of 
the tongue ; for his language was simple, his il- 
' lustrations unlaboured, and his sentences often 
negligently constructed. He spoke,' however, 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 
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HU error: consisted ia carrying this Mperioiityif 
to.an extent that sometimes bordered on pom- > 
jMfeiily* 'It was indeed /ton^zing, $bort ^ he^ 
^^as in stature, to contemplate Jbiiti Walking 
down the aisle, of the church, an^.^he^.iwceiidr : 
ing the pulpit The pulpit; was his throne upon: ; 
^earth ; ^ough it foraied only the steps, of that : 
throne, to which, let us believe, he has now 
ascended in heaven ! He must be considered as . 
one of the last of the old school of preachers in 
this country. He is, therefore, to be classed 
with the Madans, and Patricks, and Gunns, and 
Decoetlogons, of the .pulpit. ' 

I feel pleasure in saying, even now, that the 
Rev. John Wilcox . promises to supply one of. 
the many vacancies which the decease of vari- 
ous eminent clergymen, together with the aug- 
menting infirmities of others, have occasioned . 
in the christian church. Having generally pre- 
mised this opinion of his preaching, I shall, 
from anxiety for his improving and maturing 
those ministerial qualifications with which he 
is happily gifted, candidly state the particu- 
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IdJns in which he strikes me as being still de« 

feetive. - 

The person of the present preacher gives him, 
many advantages as an orator. He is rather 
tall; his form is manly, his deportment digni* 
fied> and his countenance prepossessing. Is he r 
not too sensible of these personal qualifications ? 
I. would not be severe concerning Mr. Wilcox ; 
but I could not avoid suspecting, once or twice, 
that, conscious of his pulpit powers, he rather 
demanded admiration. I do, not mean* to ques- 
^ tion his sincerity, of which his unfeigned ear- 
nestness was the best evidence. 

Certainly, however, there seemed too much 
of oratorical preparation about his professional 
deportment ; and too much anticipation of the 
success of his preaching. Let him, if possible, 
discard the precision of taking off his spectacles, 
after he enters the pulpit, and at the exact in- 
stant when, having closed this portion of devo- 
tional melody, he is proceeding to pray, before 
sermon, for himself and his hearers. He makes 
little use of his glasses afterwards ; and he 
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might, at an}r rate, defer putting them on till 
he wa^ about to read his text The pulpit 
prayers of Mr. Wilcox are, as well as his dis* 
courses, extemporary. He too much hurries 
over our Lord's Prayer ; as if, instead of its be* 
ing the essence of all prayer, it formed only the 
supplement to his own intercessions. 

His voice, melodious and powerful, enables 
Mr. Wilcox to deliver his sermons distinctly and 
efficaciously. He betjrays, however, many of the 
errors incident to extemporaneous eloquence. 
Evidently solicitous as to accuracy and elegance 
of language, he too frequently attempts to cor- 
re<^t, by recalling, his expressions ; and one of 
the most unfortunate connectives of public 
speaking — * I say,* * I say,' * I say,' — is con- 
tinually employed by him, either to resume the 
thread of his discourse, or to enforce some parr 
ticular point of opinion. Possessing, as this 
preacher does, no inconsiderable affluence of 
phrases, let the orator, whatever be the sphere 
of his exertions, divest himself of every anxiety 
respecting petty defects. If the heart be but in 
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flow, wcrrds will naturally, and therefore forci- 
I>lyj suggest themselves. Energy will atone 
for inaccuracy; or, rather, the rapidity of the 
speaker, hurrying along with him the sjonpathy 
of his hearers, will not allow them leisure to 
discover incidental and trivial deviations from 
customary propriety. It is alike bungling and 
impolitic, as it respects extemporary oratory, 
for the speaker, by his hesitating corrections, 
to point out inaccuracies which were other- 
wise imperceptible. This defect is easijy reme- 
diable, and is therefore deserving of little tole- 
ration. 

. Mr. Wilcox does not, I think, trust wholly 
to the moment. He appears to premeditate 
' much of his language ; and always to assist his 
memory with the divisions, perhaps leading ar- 
guments, of his sermon. These pardonable, if 
not indispensable, assistances seem contained 
within the leaves of his pocket bible. His lan- 
guage, truth requires me to observe, partakes 
rather of the modern fevangelical seminary. He 
is, however, more classical and polished than 
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the chapel preachers of the' evangelical connec- 
tion. 

Without mehtioning it against him as a 
fault, I must regret it as a'defect, though it is 
one by no means peculiar to him, that Mr. Wil- 
cox is not more deeply acquainted with the 
motives of human action. Much of this defi* 
ciency was discernible in his sermon for the 
London Female Penitentiary. Zealous as were 
his appeals to the affections of his auditors, 
and satisfactory as might also be his reprdsenta^ 
tions, there was little to strike and move — little 
of the originality of humanity ; of those power- 
ful ebullitions, combined of mind and heart, 
which rivet the most negligent, and affect the 
most callous, of hearers. When he was so in* 
tently admonishing the juvenile portion of hii^ 
congregation against the vanity, of gay dresses,, 
did it never occur to him, that their preacher 
was himself handsomely attired, and gracefully 
elegant. Remarking this trifling incompatibility, 
I was, however, really surprised, when Mr. 
Wilcox, appealing to the feelings of the females 
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teound ^liiin, on behalf of the frail '■ fair-ones 
whose reticF he was pleading, described one of 
bis female penitents, tothem, as ^ a backsliding 
jsisterr* Ij do not suppose him to have been 
aware of this curious epithet ; as I am Convinced 
he did not perceive the strange effect of its im- 
mediate application. Let Mr, Wilcox beware 
of evangelical eccentricity. 

A writer, of shrewd sense and sound 
thought) Mr; Hale, contests the principle of 
the London Female Penitentiary altogether. 
His pamphlet contains more of specious argu** 
ment than of solid humanity; and, whatever 
are its author's claims to the suffrages of the 
head, he must not expect to obtain the oblations 
of the heart Although we are forbid to do 
evil in order that good may come, I know of no 
injunction \i^hich forbids us to do good lest 
evil should ensue. Let this Female Penitenti- 
ary be abused ; and let the abusers of it take 
the credit of abusing it to themselves. Wick-i 
^ness itself, frequently as unfortunate as crimi^ 
i^al, is entitled to our compassion. 
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Mr. Wilcox confessed) that he was at one 
time prejudiced against the London Female 
Penitentiary; but declared, at the same time» 
with a candotir honorable to hb characteTi ^his 
voluntary renunciation, from personal convic* 
tion, of the prejudices he had so unknowingly, 
and, as it afterwards proved, unfoundedly enter-^ 
tained. He took the part best becoming the 
christian preacher. Genuine philanthropy is 
not, after all our boasted kindness, the vice of 
this age : let us be careful, therefore, how we 
circumscribe the operation of really charitable 
institutions. Policy and impolicy, propriety 
and impropriety, are terms to be utterly dis- 
carded. Let us imitate, in this instance, the 
' fountain of all goodness,' from which the nun 
of life descends alike upon the just and the un- 
just ! It is thi^ that Constitutes genuine 
charity. 

Of the Rev. John Wilcox I know but little 
more. Lincolnshire is said to be the county 
whence he came to the metropolis ; and that, 
on some points of faith, he was not always of 
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the persuasion which he now promulgates. 
God and his own heart must decide as to his 
belief. His talents are real; and of these 
chiefly it is my province to report 
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It is not easy to explain the causes to which 
some characters owe their celebrity. Without 
any commanding claims on public attention, 
without paramount pretensions to popularity, 
without the irresistibility of superior genius, 
there are persons who, nevertheless, rise high 
into reputation among their contemporaries, 
and consider themselves established in the es- 
timation of mankind. Shining by contrast, ra- 
ther than by comparison, these constitute the 
softer satellites, the lesser luminaries, of the 
intellectual hemisphere. They serve us in 
the absence' of meridian effulgence. If they 
canpot challenge our admiration, still they 
are deserving of our gratitude. If they do 
not attract our astonishment, they sometimes 
attach our affection. While they fail to excite 
wonder, they may still communicate delight. 
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feasil Wooddj deiscended from i^^jiec table 
and religious parents, was by thfeih sent to 

••"N I'"" •',1 '' 

the' UriivefrsiHy of Oxfotd- where he procfeeded 
to the degree of A. IVt. He is* now proprietor 
and Minister of Bentinck Chapel, on Lisson 
Grfeen; the Afternoon-Lecturer of St. Peter^s, 
sit Comhill ; Rector of Drayton, Beauchamp ; 
and Chaplain to. the Marquis Townshend. The 
sphere of his duty is evidently extensive, and 
he certainly fills it with fidelity. It is some- 
thing, then, to be actouiited a faithful ihinistcr 
of Christianity ; but it is more, to be es^timated 
as an able and pains- taking servant of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ ! Oh, for more of tfiose 

* burning and shining lights,' whioh, having" 

* turned many to righteousness,'' shall shiiie 
for ever and ever, - as fixed stars, in the galaxy 
of an immortal glory ! Let us know to appre- 
ciate, and earnestly implore, fresh examples of 
ecclesiastical excellence; of that almost inde- 
scribable union, in the same individual, of di- 
vinity and humanity, — of solid learning with 
religious ardour — of the deepest information of 
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mind, with the holiest enthusiasm of heart! If 

an Agrippa is to be confounded, if a Felix is to 

tremble, let but a Paul appear. Give us feir* 

vour, without frenzy; boldness, without bi« 

gotry ; reasoning, without presumption. Lejt 

christian ministers devoutly aspire to adorn the 

great vocation unto which they are called, and 

• _ 

they will find that the eternal Spirit of Truth is 

not without its witness in the consciences of 

men ! I feel that it is impossible to insist too 

much on the ^ necessity of cultivating thoie 

qualities, which alone render the pulpit m- 

valuable. 

It is of the Rev. Basil Woodd, howcvdr, 

that I have principally to speak. His outward 

appearanee is gentlemanly. Always remark^ 

ably clean and iieat, he, indeed, uniformly 

reminds me of some lines in the Satires t>f the 

celebrated Dr. Donne : — • 

' So in imiqacii^te clothes and sytnmetry^ 
Perfect as circles, with such nicety ^ 

As a young preacher, at his first time, goes 
'To preachy he enters 
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With such commendable solicitude as to 

vestments, it seems to me surprising how 

Mr. Woodd can conceive himself at liberty 

^td stop, while ascending the stairs of his pulpit, 

a:nd chat^ for some seconds of time, with his 

Reader in the desk below! This practice is 

positively niost reprehensible. I have since 

observed, as relating to this particular, one of 

the most distinguished of divines ; ahd instead 

of endeavouring, even by pompousness of gait, 

to procure notoriety, he steals^; ^s it were, into 

the pulpit of which he is so illustrious an orna- 

inent! Not thus, ]iowever, Basil Woodd. He, 

at present^ goes to his^ pulpit indecorously ^and 

he enters it with as much injudicious com* 

placency. Scarcely ^ has he condescendingly 

-bowed his head down upon his cushion, when 

he very abruptly assumes an erj&ct posture, and 

contemplates, with sufficient self-satisfaction, 

his assembled auditors,-^spmetimes adjusting 

, his band, or, occasionally, stroking his chin 

with hb hands. Can I help it, if Mr. Woodd, 

by his misbehaviour, compels me to pursue thi^ 
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strain of criticism ? I have nevertheless here to 
remark, and I remark it with sincerity, that hi$ 
prayers before his sermons are concise, appro- 
priate, and generally excellent. These are\)f 
his own composition. 

Mr* Woodd is; undonbtedly an instructive 
teacher, and a correct, speaker ; but his sen- 
timents exhibit little of the profound or strik- 
ing in theology, and his elocution is not en- 
titled to the praise of oratory. He is re- 
spectable, but he is not eminent. He has 
nothing about him deserving the epithet of 
action; his delivery is formal and undistin- 
guishing ; his cadences are measured and mono- 
tonous, and) towards* the conclusion of his sen- 
tences, he is continually inaudible. His mag- 
nificence is, therefore, without majesty. His 
'manner, on the whole, is not decisively im- 
pressive ; and his voice, which never rises into 
dignity, is sometimes painfully equable. He 
is also given to whining, though he appears 
anxious to be considered as pathetic. 

This preacher desires to be reputed as dc- 
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Itverifig fab di^oursies exTtemipore ; aBd> because 
be manages to; speaks URithout incessaiitly. cohtl 
suiting copy, he has obtained the'!re{Hitation tol 
which he* aspired. He affords another l^xample 
of the defects incident to attempts at- ex tem- 
pore eloquence, in verbal repetitions, and in sen-: 
tenceis introduced with ^It is worth our obser* 
vation,' or, * It is worthy observatibn ;' but he 
founds no truly legitimate right to the honours 
of extemporary oratory, since from his notes, 
which are rather concealed between the leaves 
of his little bible, he- may. be perceived to read 
whole passages of his sermon. I think, also^ 
his sermons are too long. > The times are pass- 
ed, when hearers 'estimated the. value of veii* 
gioiis harangues by two or three turns of thq 
hour-glass; and, were it otherwise, MT.W.6ocld 
is not the preacher who should venture to weaiy 
the patience of public audiences. 

Notwithstanding the observations here made 
on Mr. Woodd, I am. far from imagining that 
he will be at all aifectcd by Ikhem in the opi- 
nion of those who constjintly attend his chapel. 
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Such persons have been so long accustomed . to 
his style of preaching, and his private virtues 
have so fortified him in their estimation, that 
they will, in all probability, consider my prer 
sent remarks as dictated only by the captious* 
ness of critical feelings. I do not even wis)i, 
as fkr as this preacher is individually concerned, 
to lessen him in the minds of those who have 
uniformly sat under his ministry. 

Consistently with my own convictions, how- 
ever, I cannot accord with those who have ^derr 
scribed Mr. Woodd as an uncommonly splendid 
pulpit character. The injudiciousness of our 
friends is sometimes as injurious as the ma%r 
nity of our foes. I. therefore submit it to the 
patrons of this pteacher, whether, in claimdng 
for him the highest distinction, they may not 
diminish the effect of those impressions of re^ 
spectability which his sermons really create in 
the minds of impartial men? 

Basil Woodd, it should be mentioned, is the 
author of numerous Pious Tracts, of which 
Utility and heneficiality are the pjominent obf* 
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'Jects, His humanity deserves to^ be distin* 
guished, and his liberality to be universally 
Imitated. Of him it will be honourably said, 
when his talents have long ceased to be the 
topic of human discussion, ^ that he went 
about doing good.' 

His principles and manners are equally en* 
titled to encomium. He is orthodo^x in his re- 
ligion, and loyal in his politics: his temper is 
benevolent, his manners are conciliating, and 
Ills whole character is winning." Providence^ 
however, has been signally bountiful to him ; 
and it would be strange if, constitutionally 
liaf^y and circunfistantially prosperous, his ge- 
neral ognduct did not excite both esteem and 
affpction, .,-...■.- 
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I HAVE lately seen, not without surprise, at- 
tempts to depredate the character of the popu- 
lar preacher. One of these adversaries of po* 
pular preachers presents himself where such 
Species of opposition ought to h^ive been least 
expected. — ^ A beneficed clergyman in. the 
country,' says the Anti- Jacobin Review, page 
958, for December 1808, ^ should not pass one 
lijalf of the year in frequenting places of fashion^ 
able resort, or in great towns ; and a good pa<- 
rish priest is a much more respectable character 
than any popular preacher/ 

Without demanding for what purpose an in- 
vidious distinction is here drawn between the 
popular preacher and the parish priest ; why, it 
may be asked, cannot the same man be at once 
a good parish priest and a respectable popular 
preacher? Because he possesses qualities and 
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qualificatiDjis which' enable him to cemmauj 
the pulpit, is he^ therefore, unfitted' to discharge 
the parochial duties of the priest? Does ndt 
religious faith Ordinarily come by hearing, and 
attentive bearing by acceptable preaching ? 1$ 
it not, indeed, to the paucity of the number ot 
esteemed preachers, that we ar^ to attribute the 
desertion of too many, of our churches; and, are 
the clpset exhortationis of the modern divine 
likely to be less efficacious,, because his publico 
discourses are numerously attended, and pttr 
fbctly appreciated^ by hi^: congregation ? TheW 
^s nei insuperable bat, >ito impassable , gulf, b^ 
tween the honputable elevation' pf the poputai 
preacher and the dignified humility of the partsli 
priest ; i- 

What is a popular preacher? — He is ona 
who is disinterestedly distinguished, who ba« 
honestly acquired the suffrages of the peopldt 
He obtains no surreptitious superiority. He if 
great, as well as good; and, while be most con- 
«cientiously discharges the unostentatious 'a vo^ 
cations of the priest^ he ,aUQ . ccrnf^s lustre on 
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his sublime station as a preacher. He is both 
the dew of the meadow and the manija of the 
desart , 

It is mistaking,, if it be not designedly mis* 
representing, the popular preacher^ when he is 
described as actuated only by the love of fame « 
as one who conceives himself privileged to ^ pass 
one half of the year in frequenting places of fa« 
shionabl^ resort, or in great towns/ He will, 
if he knows and feels his duty, content himself 
with parochial popularity. Pie will, if provi- 
dentially appointed ^ a beneficed clergyman in 
the country,' reside and labour, except in cases 
of excusable absenoe from them, among the 
people committed to \m charge ; and, by his 
talents and conduct, eminently conduce to their 
edification,^ his own credit, and the honour and 
stability of the church of which he is a minister* 
It is thus that we must conceive of the justly 
popular preacher. 

Let the respectable writer in the Anti<Jacor 
)Mn Review, however, be assured, that he is np^ 
likely to find me really dissenting from him r^ 
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specting the momentous subject of clerical resi- 
dence generally. Far enough am I from con* 
ceding to one of the critics in the twenty-fifth 
part of the Edinburgh Review, that, * at present^ 
the torrent sets' too strongly against non-resi* 
deuce ; nor can I see him, whom I almost sus** 
pect to be * a beneficed clergyman in the coun* 
try,' dechre he should not be surprised to find 
the clergy ^ absenting themselves from their be- 
nefices by a kind of day-rule,' without feeling 
sentiments of the most serious indignation' ! If 
this critic be a cleric, which I now more than 
suspect^ it seems no violation of mental charity 
to believe that he is one of those beneficed cler- 
g3rinen who ' pass one half of the year in fre* 
quenting places of fashionable resort^ 6t in 
great towns.' He, and suqh as he, do not, of. 
course, belong to my definition of a popular 
preacher. Pulpiteers are not preachers. Highly 
serviceable and usefully eminent, still let us 
cordially allow to the popular preacher, notwith?* 
standings those abuses incident to clerical popu^ 
Ufily^ the ascendency to which he seems most 
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honourably entitled. Since sprritual shepherds 
are hot wholly exempted- even from the veiy 
bahefolinflaencfe of envy, but are then of like 

■ ■ I • 

pkssionii with the weakest of their flocks; it may 
become those of them who habitually condemn 
popular preaching, to canvas their hearts as to the 
Causes of such disapprobation ; and to ascertain, 
with the precision of real piety, how far their 
own inability to obtain popularity, does, though 
unknowingly oh their part, ihcite them to- decry 
the merit of popularity in other preachers ? If 
what we call popularity is not- the object — it can 
never be the etid! — of any pioiis preacher, is he 
tb aba^e hiniselfy ' or endure the persecution of 
others, because he happens to have honestly 
acquired- the highest estimation among his 
contemporaries? Christiaifiity does >not enjoin 
this kind of penance, and humanity doe$ not 
ekact it. ' 

• ■ • 

Circumstances appestred to me to require 
s?mie explanation of my own sentiments re* 
specting popular preaching. Having so far'ex- 
p!dined, let me trust not.mwatisfactbrflyf ^vlhjr- 
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thoughts on that l^ubject,- I proceed with thei 
immediate business of this paper. * r 

It is the honour of the present preachery 
.Bichard' Yates, that he owes his respectability 
to those causes jbywfei^h the ihdividual become^ 
estimable tb society ; that whalfeVtr' eminence 
he has obtained, either ecclesiastical or literary,' 
is theresultof ability^ of exertion, andof integ* 
rity. He is of Jesus' ObHege, in the Uni versityt 
of Cambridge. He '-has been many years a 
CliaplaTiAL' to his Majesty's Royal Hospital, at 

» • 

Chelsei^-^-a painful and ardlioiis prefennfent, the 
Vity active duties of which he fulfils most ex- 
^j>hrily. He is also Rector of Essa, alia» 
Ashen; and, what brings him directly under my 
cognizance in this place, he is now Alternate 
Preacher, in concert with the Rev. Isaac Jack- 
man, to the Philanthropic Society. He is un- 
married. 

Mr. Yates appears advantageously in the 
pulpit. His person is tall, and has much of 
gentlemanly dignity ; his deportment is grave,' 
without the remotest approximation to pom- 
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pousQCte ; and his manner, which is uniformly 
interesting, is often animated, and sometimes 
deeply affecting. His countenance is highly 
expressive of his intelligence and sincerity as a 
preacher. If he would still moredisembarrass 
himself from the trammels of manuscript^ to 
, which, from his apparent solicitude as to cor- 
rectness, he pays too much attention, he would 
rise greatly in the eflFect of his delivery. 

His discourses are plain, and generally prac- 
tical. Without being loaded with ornament^ 
his language is not deficient either in elegance 
or elpquence, I have observed, however, that 
his sentences are sometimes so run out as to be* 
come rather involved, and that they abound 
too much in parentheses. 

It is on subjects of humanity or benevo- 
lence, where the heart communicates its warmth 
to the imagination, that this preacher most in- 
disputably excels. Whether the occasion be 
private or public^ on which his, abilities are. 
called forth, — whether it be to animate the so- 
cial sympathies to the pr^jictice of the iflative* 
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duties, or to rouse individual kitidnesSiin aitiof 
difBisive charity.— It is on thesfe octajsions that 
Mf . Yates, to adopt the words of cue of our 
most illustrious writers^ can t^ach the passions 
to^inove at the command of Virtue. Hence his 
name is humanely enrolled among the really va- 
luable members of more thaii one of those phi- 
laiithrdpic institutiohs which reflect lustre ofi 

our metropolis ; and hence, too, he is cOfttinu- 

■ * 

ally called upon publicly to plead the cause of 
the afflicted and destitute ! There is now be- 
fore me a Sermon, preached at the Anniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society, on the 1 2 th of 
April, 1807, which does high credit to the feel- 
ings and talents of this preacher. 

The same charitable indefatigability, the 
same spirit of goin^ about doing good, early en- 
gaged Mr. Yates in promotirig the establishment 
of the Literaty Fund ; of which society he has 
long evinced himself truly estimable as a mem- 
ber, and is at this time one of its treasurers. 

I have adverted to the rank which this gen- 
tleman sustains in the world of letters. His 
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' Monastic History of St Edmund's Bury/ 
proves with what justice he bears the distinc- 
tion of F. S. A. ; while he has recently circulated 
proposals for publishing, under the patronage of 
the Earl ^ of Chichester, * Memoirs of Public 
Charities : an Historical Illustration of the Ori- 
gin, Progress, and present State of the Charitable 
Institutions in and around the Cities of London 
and Westminster; with Historical Anecdotes 
illustrative of their beneficial effects, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Founders, most active 
Supporters, and chief Benefactors of the several 
Institutions/ He is perfectly qualified for this 
laborious, but, if fully accomplished, useful and 
meritorious undertaking, 

' The whole task of education at the univer- 
sity, public schools, private families, and in fo* 
reign travels, devolves upon the clergy. A great 
part of the literature of their country,' adds the 
Edinburgh Reviewer whom I have already 
quoted, ^ is in their hands.' May there never 
be wanting clergymen to undertake the educa- 
tion of our youth ; and may ^ the whole task 
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of education' continue for ever ^ in their hands T 
Lamentable will be the state of morals among 
us, if ever any essential portion ^ of the task of 
education' is transferred from the clergy of our 
country. 

As to * the literature of their country/ it is 
smother source of satisfaction to me when I am 
told, that ^ a great part' of this also ^ is in the 
hands' of ecclesiastics. In what other * hands' 
could it be so eligibly placed ? I wish, let me 
boldly confess it, that even more of our litera- 
ture was under the superintendance of our 
clergy. It is pleasing, it is seriously gratifying 
to me, when, as in the instance of the Rev. Mr. 
Yates, I perceive clergymen commendably in- 
terested in the cultivation of literature, and de- 
monstrating, by the productions of the study^ 
that their mental ardour does not evaporate in 
the pulpit; but that, familiarizing themselves 
to intellectual and laudable exertion, they carry 
with them, into every department of usefulness, 
those qualifications which, without improperly 
interfering. with their legitimate and higher 

L2 
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pursuits, render them beneficial and eligible 
elbaraeters in humafi society. 

Of this order of exeellence then is Richard 
Yates. Estimable as a preacher, and approved 
as a scholar, he is also extensively respected as 
Hl man ; and while he is applauded for his public 
talehts and attainments, he is, if possible, still 
more valued for those private virtues which 
most essentially conduce to the sum of general 
happiness. 
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Among the great variety of Preachers, some give the pure Gos* 

pel nvine, unadulterated and undashed. Others give wine and water. 

Some give mere cold water, without a dr6p of wine among it. Next 

to heing a true believer, 'tis the hardest thing in the world to be a 

Faithful Minister,—— 

Toplady's Ohitrmtio^. 



WILLIAM BENGO COLLYER, 
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Churchmen appear to form very inadequate 
conceptions of evangelical ascendancy. De^ 
preciating the growing influence of their anta- 
gonists, and too much affecting -contempt for * 
the leaders of them, it is seldom that they pro- 
perly consider the advantages which these really 
possess, or the incitements by which they arc 
reasonably and powerfully stimulated to exer« \ 
tion. Evangelism, it will be seen, is ixo tgti 
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nary profession ; since to be an evangelical, or a 
methodist, preacher, 19 not what once it was. 
Look to the history of the founders of sects. 
Fatigues, privations, scoffings, repulses, insultsy 
and peltings, make part of almost every page of 
the books which record the experience of the 
original promulgators of evapgdlci$m and me- 
thodism. Every where are they reviled, and 
often baffled. 

Circumstances are now reversed. Is there 
a veteran preacher of what is called the evan- 
gelicaUpirofession to be- fiMmd ?-^£ntertained, 
caressed, reverenced, . fjomnwnities submit to 
his dictates, families wait his interposition ; 
%Bd individuals, if they do not presume upon 
I\i8 absQlution of their sina^^ Aplicit thfi benefit 
of his pious prayers' 1 Ri^e^ there up some 
Ij^eful champion of the good cause ? — Dis- 
tinguished as the popular minister of the time^ 
the glory of the old and the wonder of the 
young, he is followed, go where he list, day 
after day, and night afler night, by crowds of 
persons^. Qf both seios3 ; ad^iiced by. mankind 
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and beloved by womankind, while agtonishrS 
ment gapes at him, affection doats upon him. 
He is in the broad way to public preferment,* 
and in the side path for private gratification* 

There remains, however, another point of 
view in which it may be serviceable to place 
this incidental disquisition. If evangelical 
preaching is becoming daily more alarming tor 
our ecclesiastical establishment, it behoves us 
to enquire into the causes which assist its 
progress, and which may contribute to its 
permanency. We are too often deceived by 
mere names. Evangelical preachers, gene-* 
rally speaking, are no longer what they were ; 
they have divested themselves of those charac- 
teristics which once exposed them to the 
ridicule of common people^ and the contempt 
of the higher orders.- It is this circumstance 
that now constitutes the danger of theiE* op- 
position to our national church. The im- 
provOTficnt of this class of religious instructors 
having kept pace with the refinement of the. 
age, vthoy cease to be inconsequential ; they 
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have thereby acquired some stability ; and are 
not to be estimated as contemptible competitors 
for popularity, or, perhaps, ascendancy. Theit 
places of worship are seldom inferior to our 
church chapels, and sometimes surpass them, 
even in splendour ; they always render the me- 
lody of devotion captivating;' many of them, 
possessing talents, are making rapid advances in 
literature, and, at the same time, cultivating 
those accomplishments which must make their 
society acceptable. Since these sectaries are de- 
riving so many advantageous lessons from their 
clerical superiors, perhaps those superiors would 
do well not entirely, to disdain to investigate 
the pretensions of their opponents. It is really 
puerile to talk, as many people still talk, about 
the ignorance and impotence of the sectaries; 
who are, in fact, daily effacing the imputation 
of being ignorant, and who, it will hardly be 
denied, are far from being impotent. Con- 
sistency dictates what line of conduct is to be 
pursued* Is it not better to emulate the excel- 
lencies of" an opponent, than to appear to disk 
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claim his merits, without pretending to dispute 
his success ? ' 

Evidently too much importance is by many 
divines attached to acquisitions merely mental. 
Human learning is excellent, if cultivated with 
ireference to religious knowledge — if, and I ain 
speaking immediately of ecclesiastics, philo- 
sophy is engaged only as the hand-maid of divi* 
nity. Something more than mortal erudition, 
however, is justly expected from those who 
undertake to illustrate the system that * brought 
life and Immortality to light T Though the 
voice of prophecy has ceased to be heard among 
men, and the pages of inspiration are completed^ 
the Teacher of all Truth still vouchsafes, by his 
spiritual illumination, to enlighten and direct 
the minds of those who devoutly implore his 
assistance and guici^nce. Therein no mysticism 
in this pious dependence. It is the ground of 
earthly prayer, and the foundation of the hope 
of glory, so to confide, and, in this holy confi- 
dence, to be enabled to live. Here, notwith- 
standing, is the rock upon which too many 
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teachers of our religion, anxious to avoid the 
imputation of steering towards fanaticism, cod-* 
tinually split While they denominate them- 
selveS) in the most solemn manner, ' stewards of 
the mysteries' of faith, they nevertheless decline 
the illustration of those mysteries ; as if they 
were fearful of involving th^nselves m difficul- 
ties, and of obscuring, instead of illuminating, 
the understandings of their hearers. Christian* 
ity, after all, is mysterious; but its * mysteries/ 
though seen * through a glass darkly,' are still 
seen and apprehended, as ^r as the nature of 
humanity will permit, by those who study th^m 
after the ^ inner man.' Why then do so many 
stewards of these mysteries shrink from the 
duty of imparting the knowledge of tbem to 
tSiose ccMicerned in their divine stewardship? 
If they will leave this task to their rivals in 
religion, and if these men, however inadequately, 
endeavour to discharge it, they must expect 
that the result will be, in some way or other, 
unfavourable to themselves. Nor is it of much 
avail that these enemies of episcopacy are repre- 
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sented as so many religious empirics. What ap- 
pears undoubtedly culpable in them, is the my*- 
tical language, the * words without meaning/ 
by which they continually gloze things other- 
wise plain, and throw aflfected obscurity evctt 
around palpable brightness. Expose, then, this 
deception; Strip truth of its fabricated disguise^ 
divest doctrines of their assumed di£culties; 
but do not refuse to recognise the truth, do 
not reject the doctrines. Regular practitioners 
should disclose the quackery of their antago- 
nists,, without giving up the system U which 
abuses have been only attached. 

Having thus thrown out some incidental re- 
flections on topics which have lately exated inr 
terest, I proceed to give my proposed iccount 
of the preacher whose name stands at tk head 
of this article. He is intimately^ coinected 
with the subject just discussed. With no in- 
considerable share of talent, nor withou: consi- 
derable defects, he alternately exempliies the 
genius and the errors of the evangelbal se^ 
minary. 
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William Bengo Collyer b the son of reputable 
though unaffluent parents, who are still livingia 
the environs of the metropolis. He is said to 
have been born either at Deptford or Greenwich, 
and he now appears to be at about his twenty- 
fifth yea*. I know little of his early life, except 
that he received his ministerial education at 
Hoxton Academy ; a species of college, sup- 
ported yy the donations and subscriptions of 
evangelcal calvinists. 

Mr Collyer certainly reflects credit on his 
preparatory instructors. His literary attain- 
ments are suf]Sciently respectable; and as an 
< Evaigelical Preacher,* the title which he has 
chosen to take, he may be pronounced, with 
truth, one of the most politely distinguished 
ministers among the class to which he belongs. 
He is the Pastor of a Meeting in Peckham ; and 
is elsevhere extensively known. 

Im^fTensively pleasing in his person, grace- 
fully vinning in his manner, plaintively feeling 
in his tones, his eloquence is, on the whole, po- 
pularly interesting. Doubtless he is, sfi ladies 
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say, an amiable preacher. Does he not too 
much cultivate the preference shewn him by 
the sex ? 



^ Praise from the riveled lips of toothless bald 
Decret>itudey and ia the looks of lean 
And craving poverty, and in the bow 
Respectful of the smtftch'd artificer. 
Is oft too welcome ; and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much morc» 
Pour'd forth by Beauty, splendid and polite. 
In language soft as adoration breathes T 

• The Task: Book 2. 

There is one excellence for which Mr! CoU 
Iyer should be meritoriously distinguished, and 
in -which he may be still beneficially imitated 
by numbers of the clergy. Mr. Collyer prays 
our Lord's Prayer ! I wish to know, however, 
by whose authority he indulged himself in what 
to me seems an unscriptural and injurious de- 
viation from this most perfect pattern of devo-" 
tional supplication ? Commonly we pray, * For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that,' 
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&c. Now, Mr. Col Iyer says, * Forgive us our 
trespasses, aifJ enable us to forgive those that 
trespass against us/ Here, indeed^ is his miser* 
able deviation from the evident design of this 
important petition ; which, placing our awn par- 
dan on the condition that we forgive the offences 
committed by others against ourselves, exhibits 
one of the happiest moral restrictions, and en- 
forces one of the sublimest practical duties of 
our most holy faith I Any unrighteous believer 
may venture to supplicate the forgiveness of his 
sins, and, without being ^ righteous overmuch,' 
may pray to be also enabled to forgive the of- 
fences committed against himself by his fellow- 
creatures ; but he must bef righteous indeed, or 
else call down condemnation on his own head, 
who entreats the pardon of his transgressions 
only as he actually forgives the trespasses b^ 
endures from others. 

Preachers would do well to take heed how 
they make unwarrantable interpolations in the 
only * form of sound words* which their com- 
mon religion seems to prescribe. There is no 
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tricing in such things.-^Jf any man^ writes St 
John^ favoured of evangelists, the disciple whom 
Jesus lovedy shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book. And if any man shaU take away from 
the words of the book^ God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, 
and from the things which are written in this 
book! 

Mn Collyer, though of the extempore 
school, has no affluence of expression. His vo- 
cabulary wants copiousness ; his stock of words 
is soon run through. Neither is he select He 
5s capable, I think, of producing better lan- 
guage; but, compelled to move in the circle of 
the evangelical eloquence, he contents himself 
with using what one eminent orator calls a 
* gipsy jargon," which is perfectly unintelligible 
to such as are uninitiated in its lore, and is with 
difficulty understood by those for whom it is 
specifically designed. 

His emphasis enables him to. read well; yet 
his distinctness of enunciaiion, during hi9 ser- 
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monsy becomes painful to those who hear him. 
Mr. CoUyer is not the only person who does 
not properly discriminate between judiciou»^ 
reading and consistent preaching. 

His sermons abound in divisions and sub- 
divisions, which, instfead of preserving their con^ 
nection, generally produce perplexity.. His ser- 
monic ramblingsf occur incessantly. He does 
not keep to his subject; nor, when he has 
wandered, is he dextrous in regaining himself. 
He is also too long in the pulprt. While the 
greatest art of a writer is to know bow to blot, 
it is the greatest art of a speaker to know when 
to stop. 

Dr. Colly er seems still the idol of the ladies. 
Surely it is not true, however, that any * grave 
and learned clerk' could stoop, as he stood, to 
pick up the handkerchief purposely dropped in- 
to his pulpit by some languishing fair-one ; and 
who had first placed herself on the stairs of i1^ 
la ;da6k, as he went by, to 

' Pluck the good man's gown and simxt hh smA^V 
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Can such things be ; or, have such things 
been ? Billet-douxs are not, one should think, 
to be found in bibles ; nor is the locket, let us 
hope, to take place of the breast-plate. 

Is there no chance of inciting the present 
preacher to abandon the cultivation of a femi- 
nine oratory, of an emasculated eloquence? 
Something more manly, something consistent, 
is wanted. Seraphic simperings, susceptible so- 
licitations, tender touches, will prove alike in- 
effectual to the purposes of eternal salvation^ 
Give us more of the cause, but less of the man : 
give us more of the ministry, with less of the 
minister. Dr. Collyer must do this, or he must 
not look for desirable distinction. 

Towards the close of the year 1 808, the 
University of Edinburgh conferred upon Wil- 
liam Bengo Collyer, in token of their approbation 
of his volume of * Lectures on Scripture Facts/ 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. Mr. Collyer 
is also the author of a pamphlet, published at 
first anonymously, entitled * An Appeal to the 
Legislature and the Public, in answer to th« 
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Hints of a Barrister, on the Nature and Effects 
of Evangelical Preaching.' He has now in the 
press^ supported by subscription, a volume of 
his ' Lectures on the Prophecies.' Notwith- 
standing that his writings now bear the seal of 
one northern university, there is no newness of 
thinking in them, no originality of discrimina- 
tion. His firi^t works will not last. Let him 
think more, and write lel^s. 
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Possessing more than ordinary abilities, long 
distinguished in episcopal pulpits, and lately 
become more conspicuous by having taken to 
sectarian pulpits, the present preacher, uni- 
formly popular, seems to claim no small share of 
consideration. Certainly the ostensible suc- 
cessor to Dr. Haweis, as pontiff of the late 
Lady Huntingdon's Cba]pels and president of 
her College at Cheshunt, must, whatever may 
be his own diffidence, do something to demand 
notoriety. 

Henry Draper, formerly of St. Edmund's 
Hall in Oxford, has but recently separated from 
the church of England. I know not the cause 
of this act. Once * he saw with concern,' 
so writes he, * an inattention to the excellent 
Services of our National Church ;' and, as some 
proof of this, he composed twenty-one Lectures, 
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which were preached by him in the parish chhrch 
of St. Anthoiin in Watling Street, ' as a means 
of confirming the members of our national esta- 
blishment in their attachment to her pure ser- 
vices.' These are his own words. If the reader 
should wish to satisfy himself on this point, let 
him turn to this preacher's octavo volume of 

* Lectures on the Liturgy/ published by sub- 
scription ; when he was Morning and Evening 
Preacher at the church of St; Antholin, and 
Afternoon Lecturer of St. George the Martyr in 
Southwiirk. Before this time he had been * en- 
gaged in the temporary care of an extensive and 
populous parish.' 

Does he feel abased in his new post ? Not 
content with calling himself, when he prays, 

* peor worm' and * sinful dust/ his features, 
naturally decisive, seem to have contracted an 
expression of schismatic sheepishness. He is 
of the middle stature of men., Rather spare 
and stiff, in form, there is something lively, if 
not odd, in the tripping manner in which he 
ascends the pulpit *% 
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Occasionally he is energetic ; but there is 
little to admire in this feature of the evangelical 
physiognomy. It is not easy to ^void being 
even painfully aiFectedj during some moipents, 
at hearing a speaker, with looks of dread, con- 
demning where they should ^e CQUsecratedi 
warning his audience to flee from ' damnation/^ 
and to rejoice that they are still * out of h^iir 
and on ^ praying ground !' Christianity ought 
to inspire its ministers with decent dignity, 
with holy boldness, with sanctified solemnity. 

Dr. Draper is not, I hope, become ashamed 
of appearing to be one of those * men of taste,'' 
who are so much the objects of aifected <x>n- 
tempt among the party with which he is now' 
acting. Such phrases as * you and I' — * I and 
you' — * Who'd have thought' — * Do you ask 
me why ? I'll tell you now' — such phrases, and^ 
others of the same stamp, are not to be defended 
by his exclaiming, * Don't say this fellow 
(meaning himself) is a methodist, and therefore 
he is obliged to talk in this way^' Dr. Draper's 
apparent depreciation of literature and oratory 
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is as impolitic as improper. He must cherish 
both himselfy or consent to confine hid oratorical 
operations ta the chapel at Spa Fields, and within 
the circle <>f the London Itinerant Society. 

* ' ■ ■ 

I was sotpy to hear Dr: Draper, conformably 
with the cant of his new profession, deciy the 
value of intellectual attainments; but my sorrow 
was changed to itidignation, wlien, as I found, 
there wiis reljason to suspect that he , disguised 
his true sentiments. • Has not Dr. Draper con- 
tinually associated with literary characti^rs; and 
did he not, even lately, obtain prizes lat oaie of 
the oratorical institutions in the metropolis^ 
commonly reputed as dcbating-isocieties ; where 
he had befai^e spoken, more thai^ once, with 
credit to his' talents p How ill must it beseem 
Dr. Draper tb preach down literary attainments, 
aind oratoricjil qualifications ! It|{ther let him 
labour to be ^useful, at Cheshunt College both 
as to literature and eloquence; sedulously avoid- 
ing, while in the discharge of this trust, the dic- 
tatorial arrogance and self-righteous importance 
of bis predecessor. 
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'Hie great attraction of Dr. Draper's preach- 
ing is its fluency. It is of the conversational 
description : he takes you, as it were, by the 
button ; and familiarlyj though not^forcibly, de-- 
tains your attention.' He shakes you by the 
hand^ and you are inclined to listen to what he 
has to^ say. His may be described as the how-^ 
d'ye-db style. Evten ¥^hen he rises above his^ 
customary equability of delivery, which seldom* 
happens, he rather harangues than preaches;^ 
His voice is harsh, but audible ; and his e^uncia- 
tion is distinct •' ' 

His exordiums. are too long. His discourses, 
however, are interesting and instructive ; and 
they are far more rational than his prayers. He 
reasons his argument with great force; and is 
generally apt, but, almost ais generally, low in 
his illustrations. He does not attend much to 
the division of his subject. His sermons are 
conducted upon a story-telling system, if system 
it may be defined; which leaves him at liberty 
to drop any topic when he pleases, and to 
resume, it when he finds it convenient. He 
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possesses considerable information ; and on this 
account, no less than on account of the popu- 
larity of his delivery, he might soon become 
honourably distinguished. 

Of this ^eat change, however, there is no 
great h<^e. JMistaking popularity for reputa- 
tion, perhaps even preferring the former to the 
latter, still unworthy ambition may, notwith- 
standing his advantages, private as well as pub- 
lic, operate against his advance towards substan- 
tial respectubility, and actual dignity. His lot 
seems now cast, and it is his choice. 
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* As matters stand at present/ writes Mr. Top^ 
lady, September the 6th, 1768, to one of hit 
friends, * 'tis a great blessing, never to be sUfR- 
ciently valued and acknowledged, that there are 
some faithful Ministers of evdry Protestant de-^ 
nomination among us ; so that no denomination^ 
unless particularly circumstanced, ne6d go be* 
yond their own tents in order to gather the 
Gospel manna.' Things seem still the same. 
What this writer affirms of the condition of re* 
ligion upwards of forty years since, may be as 
truly asserted at the present hour, and of the 
times in which we live. 

Robert Hall is son of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
a particular Baptist Minister, of Arnsby in Lei- 
cestershire. He was first placed under the care 
of the late singular Dr. Ryland, of Northamp- 
ton; and then sent to the Baptist Academy at 
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Bristol ; whence he proceeded to King's College, 
Aberdeen, about the year 1781. Having, after 
four years' residence, taken his degree as A. M., 
he returned to Bristol, where he was chosen As- 
sistant to the late Dr. Caleb Evans, with whom 
he continued till the commencement of 179 1, 
when it was his lot to succeed the late Robert 
Robinson of Cambridge. Circumstances in- 
ducing him to quit that place, he removed to 
Leicester, where he is now Pastor of the Baptist 
Society meeting in Harvey Lane. He has lately 
married, has one daughter, and is likely to have 

other issue. 

Among Mr. Hall's printed sermons, there are 
two which authorize particular mention. His 
sermon entitled * Modern Infidelity considered 
with respect to its Influence on Society/ preached 
by him in the Baptist Meeting at Cambridge, so 
much attracted the notice of the late Mr. Pitt, as 
to induce, him to express his wish to see the 
preacher within the pale of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. It must be cause of regret, * that 
he did not enter,' conformably with his first re» 
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solution, ' into a fuller and more particular ex- 
amination of the Infidel Philosophy ; both with 
respect to its speculative principles and its prac- 
tical effects, its influence on society and on the 
individual.' Mr. Hall's second great sermon is 
that on * The Sentiments proper to the present 
Crisis;' which he delivered in Mr. Lowell's 
Meeting at Bristol, on the 19th of October, 1803; 
being .the day appointed for a general Fast. Elo- 
quently patriotic and piously animated, this ser- 
mon is rather an oration than a discourse. It 
has, however, liigh merit 

Much as these sermons were once read, ex- 
tensively as they were then estimated, the fol- 
lowing paragraph, from the first of the two, 
appears to me of such momentous importance 
at this crisis, and of so much ulterior conser 
quence in time to come, that I shall take the li- 
berty of transcribing it into this work. — * To 
an attentive observer of the Signs of the Times,' 
remarks the preacher, * it will appear one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena of this eventful 
crisis, that, amidst the ravages of atheism find 
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infidelity, real religion is evidently on |:he in- 
crease. The kingdom ofGod^ we knour, cometk 
not with observation; but still there are not 
wanting manifest tokens of its approach. The 
personal appearance of the Son of God was an- 
nounced by the shaking of nations; his spiritual 
kingdom, in all probability, will be established 
in the midst of similar convulsions and disor- 
ders. The blasphemous impiety of the enemies 
of God, as well as the zealous efforts of his sin^ 
cere worshifypers, will, doubtless, be overruled to 
accomplish the purposes of his unerring provi* 
dence : while, in inflicting the chastisements of 
offended Deity on corrupt communities and na- 
tions, infidelity marks its progress by devasta* 
tion and ruin, by the prostration of thrones^ and 
the concussion of kingdoms, thus appalling the 
inhabitants of the world and compelling them 
to take refuge in the church of God, the true 
;mnctuary ; the stream of divine knowledge, un* 
observed, is flowing in new channels, winding 
its course among humble vallies, refreshing 
thirsty deserts, and enriching, with far other 
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and higher blessings than those of commerce, 
the most distant climes and nations, until, 
agreeably to the prediction of prophecy, The 
knowledge of the Lord shall Jill and cover the whole 
earth t I knpw not how these thoughts will 
affect other minds ; but, they strike my mind. 

Simplicity runs through the whole of Mr, 
Hall's deportment. So much dignity with so 
much diffidence, so much modesty with so much 
ability,, conjoined and inseparable, are rarely 
found as in him. He does not look to be what 
he is : he seems not to know his own worth. 
He is a giant, yet ignorant of his strength. 

Able though he is in preaching, oratoricallj 
considered, Mr. Hall does not excel in reading. 
He reads in by far too low a tone of voice ; and 
he fails to mark the sense of what he reads. 
Surely he might* easily remedy such defects. 

His prayers, which are of course his own, 
are very unequal. A spirit of meekness and 
piety> unaffected humility and undissembled 
orthodoxy, is their best praise. 

^ I sometimes preach/ said one good man. 
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* half an hour before God conies ; and when he 
is come, I can do no less than preach half an 
hour, or three quarters of an hour, afterwards.' 

■ 

Mr. Hall might sometimes say the same. Some- 
times he also does not preach for the first, lialf 
hour; and it is therefore matter of regret, to 
those who hear him, that, unlike the good man 
whose case was just stated, he does not always 
preach three quarters of an hour after he is be- 
come himself. He has difficulties to contend 
with. Besides his natural modesty of temper, 
he has to struggle against asthmatic obstruc- 
tions ; which, especially when he is enter- 
ing on the duties of his pastoral avocation, fre- 
quently impede bis progress, and sometimes im- 
pair the effect of his great exertions. No 
sooner, however, does he feel his ground, no 
sooner is he fairly out, than the sole fear of those 
who hear him is that he should cease to preach. 
It is now that he is seen as he is. Disembarrass- 
ing himself from his pulpit and his bible, }\h 
very action speaks ; his features, quiet before, 
become at once expressive of his animation 
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within; and the rapidity of his eloquence is 
really irresistible. If, by any effort of thought, 
the reader wishes to conceive of Mr. Hall at 
such times, let him, while perusing the follow- 
ing passage from one of his published discourses, 
try to bear my personal description of him in 

mind. ^ While you have every thing to fear,' 

exclaimed the preacher, in his great fast-day 
sermon, * from the success of the enemy, you 
have every means of preventing that success; 
so that it is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. But should Providence 
determine otherwise, should you fall in this 
struggle, should the nation fall, you will have 
the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man) of 
having performed your part; your names will' 
be enrolled with the most illustrious dead, while 
posterity, to the end of time, as often as they 
revolve the events of this period, (and they will 
incessantly revolve them) will turn to you a re- 
verential eye, while they mourn over the free* 
dom which is entombed in your sepulchre. I 
cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legisla* 

N 
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tors, and patriots, of every age and country, are 
bending from their elevated seats to witness this 
contest; as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their 
eternal repose. Enjoy the repose, illustrious im- 

« 

mortals ! Your mantle fell, when you ascended ; 
and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and im- 
patient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear, 
by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and livethjbr 
ever and every they will protect freedom in her last 
asylum, and never desert that cause which you 
sustained by your labours and cemented with your 
blood. And thou, sole Buler among the children 
of men,, to whom the shields of the earth belong, , 
gird on thy sword thou Mo$t Mighty: go forth . 
with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, in ad- 
dition to hereditary valour, thatconfidence of suc- 
cess which springs from Thy presence ! Pour into 
their hearts the spirit of departed heroes I In- 
spire them with Thine own ; and, while led by 
Thy hand and fighting under Thy banners, open 
Thou their eyes to behold, in every valley and 
in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the 
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same illun^inktion, chariots of fire, and horses of 
fire ! Then shall the strong man be as taw^ and 
the maker of it as a spark ; and they shall bum to- 
gether, and none shall quench themJ 

Such proves to be the plenitude of his elo- 
quence, of which there is so little promise at 
first. Unimposing in his appearance, hesitating 
in his elocution, awkward in his gestures, Mr. 
Hall owes nothing of his greatness to primary 
impressions. His abilities are gradually seen; 
he grows upon the view \ and he surprises, as he 
proceeds. He winds you up to the highest 
pitch of mind, and there he leaves ' you. 
He' stops just when one mpst hopes he will 
go on* 

His voice is soft, but it is full. I think 
there is a lisp in it. 

Almost every public speaker rides his hobby 
phrases* Mr. Hall continually uses the words 
' correspond' and ' corresponding;' and there 
is also something of provinciality in his pronun- 
ciation. These are slight faults. 

Mr, Hall very properly adapts the character 

N 3 
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of his sermoDS to the capacity of his hearers. 
When he is profound, it is to his morning hear- 
ers ; but he is plainer \rith his after hearers. He 
is able in the morning, and agreeable in the af^ 
temoon. 

Talent wants its calls to action. Mr. Hall 
should be sought out, and brought out. He i9 
not now in his right place. Able as he is, and 
useful as he might be, his candle is still placed 
under a bushel. His light shines, but not 
where it would give most light. 

Robert Hall published, in 1791, ' Christi- 
anity consistent with a Love ofl?reedom;' in 
reply to the contents of a Sermon, then talked 
of, by the Rev. John Clayton. His pamphlet 
entitled an * Apology for the Freedom ai the 
Press/ which is creditable to him, appeared in 
1793. 
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Wisdom assures us there is a time for every 
thing. I wish, therefore, that it was my lot to 
describe the present preacher when he might 
have been supposed likely to listen to the sug- 
gestions of observation, and more able to en- 
dure the ordeal of criticism ; when years had 
not impaired his strength, and when habit had 

... , 

not rendered his eccentricities, which he is said 
to feel, inveterate. I write this with truth. 
Disapproving though I do of Mr. Hill's clerical 
character, misplaced as I think him to be in our 
scale of existence, still I am induced to respect 
his private conduct, and I can honor his diffu- 
sive benevolence. 

It stands recorded of the memorable and re- 
verend John Ryland, among his sayings, that 
* the Minister was nothing worth who could not 
make the Devil roar ;' but it seems as if it liad 
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been reserved for Mr. Hill, exclusively reserved, 
to shew us the worth of that Minister who 
should make the Devil laugh ! This last great 
sacerdotal experiment is now tried. Let us en- 
quire, however, whether it is not, as Cowpet 
says, most 

« pit^ul 

To court a grin, when you should woo, a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity should inspire 
Pathetic exhortsction ; and to address 
The skittish fancy, with facetious tales. 
When sent with God's commission to the Heart T 

The history of Rowland Hill was once gene- 
rally known. Belonging to a respectable family, 
of Hawkstone in Shropshire, his expulsion from 
the University of Oxford, in I768, together 
with five other students, for assembling to 
pray and preach at prohibited seasons and in 
unauthorised places, excited no inconsiderable 
share of popular attention. Mr. Hill afterwards 
became a membei" of St John's College, at 
Cambridge, 
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Whether the motives which have induced 
Mr. Hill to persist in his secession from the 
establishment were perfectly conscientious^ 
or whether, oil the other hand, he was at all 
decided by the affectation of singularity and 
the ambition of notoriety, are questions 
which must rest with himself. He was 
once found, by the late Cornelius Winter, 
in the situation of * a distressed gentleman ;' 
and was then considered as suffering for the 
cause that he espoused. 

I do not deem it essential to ascertain 
exactly wheii the Rev. Rowland Hill first 
erected his religious * Round House,' as his 
place of worship has been not unaptly called ; 
nor do I think it at all necessary to exhibit, 
were it in my power to procure one, an in-p 
telligible schedule of its ticketed seats. Spe- 
culation is not the business of the present 
inquiry. I imagine, however, that Surry 
Chapel will not always continue so profitable 
as it may hitherto have proved. Novelty 
ceases to attract its crowds to this evange- 
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lical octagon; and the popular influence of 
its founder, for whom there will not soon 
be found an adequate substitute, is now ra-« 
pidly declining. Like the late Mr. Newton, 
there is reason to apprehend that Mr. Hill 
may outpreach, if not also outlive, himself! — 
He published a Sermon on the occasion of 
laying the first stone of the Chapel of which 
he has so long been the prop ; but from which, 
if there be truth in what is told, he is the 
last to derive any great advantage in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. Instead of leading 
^f^ others, as he ought to have done, he, it is 

said, has been led by others. The ape may 
fail to make use of the cat's paw. 

Santiloquence, the eloquence of , the pul- 
pit, is of so little value in the judgment 
of this celebrated preacher, that it is not to 
be supposed he will pay the least degree of 
attention to any observations of mine on his 
oratorical qualifications. What I shall remark, 
therefore, can only benefit those who may wish 
to avoid the errors which so palpably cha^ 
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racterize his fashion of preaching. ' His very 
faults have raised him friends, and his extra* 
vagancies found imitators. Of the style of 
singing early adopted, and still practised, in 
his chapel, it must with justice be asserted, 
in the versification of Pope, that 

* The blessing thrills through all the labouring throng ; 
And Heaven is won by — violence of song !' 

Perhaps it is owing to this * violence of song,' 
as the poet by anticipation described it, that 
Mr. Hill is so sensibly agitated when he enters 
his pulpit, and first surveys, in all directions, 
his surrounding congregation ; frequently de- 
monstrating, during this period, by alternate 
movements of the hand or arm, how properly 
his mind is then engaged in imploring bles- 
sings on the people! Notwithstanding this 
display of pious precision, there is, in this 
preacher, a negligence degenerating into slo- 
venliness. Decorum really becomes the pulpit. 
It is painful, it is worse than painful, to see a 
divine, so placed^ turn his back on his hearersj^ 
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the instant he has finished his prayer; the;i, 
having pulled his robes into order, loll upon his 
cushion, rub his face, feel his mouth, or pick 
his nose. 

Language must not hope to picture the 
look with which Mr. Hill first takes the pulpit. 
So vacantly risible is the expression of bis 
countenance, there is such ideotic shrewdness 
in it, *^hat to stifle laughter, which yet must be 
done, when one contemplates his face, is an 
effort almost too great to bear. Strange as is 
this trait in him, I leave the truth of it to those 
who have seen and heard him. 

Mr. Hill gives his text very indistinctly, 
and almost inaudibly. The character of his 
Discourses is generally known : — sameness in 
substance, incoherent in arrangement, whim- 
sical in illustration, commonly colloquial in 
language, and abounding in strange flights of 
ifancy, and apt but humourous stories. He 
absolutely labours for his metaphors ; and, in 
his zeal to lower himself to what he conceives 
to be the * aptitude or capability' of his aih- 
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dience, he constantly mistakes vulgarity for 
simplicity. Let us try, from memory, some 
of those passages by which Mr. Hill's sermons 
are distinguished. 

* Some preachers,' he lately significantly 
observed to his hearers, ' had. need be Doctors 
of Divinity in order to carry their nonsense 
down !' He shortly after declared, however, 
by way of concession 'to, or compromise with, 
other clergymen, * I don't blame those who 
must preach bad sermons, if they read good 
ones ; for it is certainly better to read good 
ones of other people's, than to preach bad ones 
of their own.' He, then, by no unnatural 
transition, began to descant on Village Preach- 
ing ; and preferred, for * this evangelical work,' 
rata with * less learning in their heads than 
grace in their hearts,' to all the dignified 
divines in existence. — I should only spoil 
his description of these Village Missionaries, 
whose labours are so piously seconded by the 
' pioney dug,' to record Mr. Hill's strong 
simile for sacred begging, ' from the London 
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Mines,' were it attempted by me to retrace it 
on paper. When other giddy fellows are 
setting out in their whiskeys, sabbath after 
sabbath, then it is that these simple persons, 
the Village Missionaries of the London Iti- 
nerant Society, start for the * evangelizing 
work ; and, as Mr. Hill remarked, * what 
a comfortable employment it is for young 
men !' While others are spending money, 
these are saying it; and, while others are 
whiskeying along the broad way that lead- 
eth to destruction, these are sociably trot- 
ting, two by two, the narrow path that must 
inevitably lead to blessedness! So, at least, 
Mr. Hill assures us. Is he not a most ad- 
mirable recruiting- serjeant in the service of hi» 
evangelical church-militant? 

Strenuously as he objects to the * sounding- 
brass' or * tinkling cymbal' of oratory; it is here 
that himself can be really oratorical. Not only 
does he exert himself in mouthing the sounding* 
brass, but, like those profane wenches who play 
the triangle through our streets, most aptJy can 
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he intimate, by the d^xti-ous motion of his 
fingers, the jingle of the tinl^Kng-cymbal. 
Such is, nevertheless, his sovereign contempt, 
his sublime detestation^ of either the ' sounding- 
brass' or * tinkling-cymbal,' and so fearfully 
does he fefrain from the judicious admixture of 
both, that it is by no means easy to pronounce 
to what genus of eloquence his preaching 
belongs. 

Literature is with him as is eloquence. ^ I 
am sure,' he will say, * that what they call 
com position j and the rest of it, does more 
harm than good.' Since he thus disclaims all 
pretensions to literary circumspection, it is not 
so astonishing, as otherwise it would be, to hear 
him, while striving to familiarize the mysteries 
of religion, talk of* depths that would drown a 
camel,' with * rivulets, running to the main 
river, which a lamb might wade with safety .• 
And adding, with the most marvellous expres- 
sion of countenance ; — * how surprising does the 
Bible explain these matters ! what a wonderful 
bool^is the Bible !' 
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Mr. Hill is not quite what once he was. 
His voice, firfnly loud, at one time, to an ex- 
treme, is now either »o broken as to render his 
enunciation indistinct, or so tremulous as to be. 
with difficulty audible, or, whenf high, so pain- 
fully powerful as to resemble hooting. Stilly 
however, if, as another reverend gentleman says, 
^ no one is fit for a spiritual shepherd who does 
not possess a good whistle to whistle the sheep 
into the fold ;' if such be the case, then is Mr. 
Hill, clearly enough, in point of * whistle' or 
lungs, so far qualified to execute the laborious 
duties of the spiritual sheepfold. This makes 
but half his worth. Following the example of 
the royal shepherd, Mr. Hill, it seems, bears 
about with him * his sling ;' whence, according 
to the gentleman (Rev. Mr. Blake) before men- 
tioned, the true Spiritual Shepherd must, as the 
Ghampion of Goliath once did, be engaged in 
* flinging stones' at those who are not of his 
flock. Now, is not this true of Mr. Hill ? In- 
cessantly is he employed in thus ' flinging 
stones;' or, plainly speaking, in scaring and' 
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routing sinners ; without heeding, perhaps, that 
hearts are not equally obdurate, but that, if 
many are to be assailed only by terror, there 
are numbers who must be allured chiefly by 
mercy* . Moses may denounce, and deter; but 
it is for Jesus to conciliate, and convert ! 

It is to be wished, that Mr. Hill's religious 
allegiance was as honorable to him as his politi- 
cal loyalty ; that he revered the church, as he 
respects the state. Catholicism should be uni- 
versal. Let the abuse of our spiritual dignitaries, 
therefore, be immediately transferred from Surry 
' ^ Chapel, where it does not tell, to Providence 
Chapel, where it is still reli&hed. ' Be it the sole 
business of t^he illiterate and illiberal, of the 
Huntingtons or Cobbetts of the day, to be cm- 
ployed in reviling those qualities and dignities 
to which they may not worthily aspire. 

Mr. Hill shall have his praise. Credit let 
him take for the specie* of talent by which he is 
known in the pulpit. He has the happy knack, 
if such it is, of immediately arresting the con*? 
templation of the commonalty, and obtaining 
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their attention. Naturally eccentric, he is un- 
equalled in the excitation of religious merriment. 
Perhaps he is the only living preacher, and this 
he has done, who could make the people smile 
during a funeral sermon. His stories are uni- 
formly amusing : his jokes are jokes of the 
heart. 

Proper things, however, in proper places. Is 
it now too late to dissuade Mr. Hill from ex* 
travagantly pursuing a system of preaching, of 
which the beneficial effects are so extremely 
doubtful ? — Cannot he be familiar, without be- 
ing funny ; or, must illustration be necessarily 
irreverential ? What gratification can he find, 
in being considered as the great head of story- 
telling and stamping preachers; of evangelical 
eccentrics ; of mountebank pulpiteers ? His ex- 
ample has wrought incalculable ill. It is not 
easy to say how many an S. S. or M . G. we owe 
to him ; men who, either as to goodness or ta- 
lents, are not worthy of being associated with 
Mr. Hill even as * the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water' to the temple of our religion. 
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While it is incumbent on me not to conceal 
the defects of Mr. Ilill, let his merits obtain 
honourable mention. If he did not evince 
more th^n ordinary talents, he would not have 
called forth the strictures I have felt it ne- 
cessary to make. 

He possesses a strong reasoning mind. He 
readily seizes the prominent bearings of his sub- 
ject, fixes them in the clearest point of view, • 
and is easily apprehended by his auditory. His 
addresses, as they seem to flow from the fervour 
of feeling, often strongly affect the feelings of 
those to whom they arc directed ; and the very 
tremulousness of his under-tones contributes, at 
times, to solemnize the minds of the people. 
His action, though too frequently ludicrously 
-distorted, is, when occasionally he places his 
hand on the sconces of the pulpit, really grace- 
ful and' highly dignified. 

Evangelical ministers, it should seem, are 
sometimes rather earthly-minded. What other 
feeling than that of fallible vanity, the poor love 
of poor fame, induced Mr. Hill to tolerate, and 
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patronise too, Prints of his House, in which he 
is drawn as setting out from home, fully robed ; 
while a medallion profile of him appears sus- 
pended, amidst the clouds ? J have done. Cha* 
rity now urges me to refrain from severely ani- 
madverting, as I might, on Mr. Hiirs reiterated 
invectives against regular clergymen, and his 
ill-dissembled confidence in his own preaching. 
Mr. Hiirs publications are multitudinous 
enough. He has written more than I have had 
time to read ; and some of which, they say, he 
would not write now. I will not revive his re- 
grets by pointing out their source/ 
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ISTuitEROUS are the causes which conduce to 
popularity^ There is no man of mind, who 
might not look to be the man of the day ; but 
to be a man of an age, whatever be his distinc*^ 
tion, shewis something of greatness, humanly 
speaking, lit him who obtains this honour from 
men. Raised by himself far above the level of 
his compeer^^ ' he becomes the object of inquisi- 
tive attention^ and of sejrious regard. 

Lord Verulam, adverting to ^Mahomet, 
makes some profound observations on those 
characters who are emulous of proj^gating any 
particular species of belief. . He considefrs such 
persons ^s actuated by spiritual ambition ; and 
laboarmg to acquire and consolidate a dominion 
over the minds of men, infinitely more flatter^ 
ing than any extent of power aifecting their pcr- 
^ns only. -Writers and orators, phikMsopher£» 
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and poets, legislators and politicians, have alike 
contended' for the *^ Empire of intellect. It is, 
therefore, by no means difficult to conceive that 
so universal an incefftive to excellence, so uni- 
form in its operations, must mingle, however 
imperceptibly; with the. purest passion for pul^ 
licity. If it be no^ even the original stimulus 
to action, it wilf at least be engendered by 
success. 

Few mctty indeed, enjoy intellectual domi- 
nation so considerably as the leaders of reli- 
gious sects. Methodism is, in this respect, very 
closely allied to Popery; Like 'the priest, the 
preacher is every things he is the '^arbiter of fa- 
milies, and the controller of consciences. Se- 
crets are open to his observation, and actions are 
determined or annulled by his fiat. He must 
be more than mortal, who is unaffected by such 
circumstances. How inefficacious are the efforts 
of external force, compared with this consenta- 
neous subjection of the mind ! These reflections 
obtrude themselves upon me, when I am c6hsi-« 
dering the origin, the pretensions, the progress, 
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the rapid 3ucces^, and al tim&te establishjnent, of 
the e»tr»w0inary ii3tdiyidual,^5(hofn I have se- 
lected as, the «u:bjectcof ;thb; pap^r, „ r : : / 1 > = . 

It is nowitwettty-six^jfears siiai:e0>^,^illiam 
HuntingtojQ . .obtained! foi;^ hiipiiself th.^ ^tiitign 
which he so conspit^moujslj^ fills, Ppppisitiqa 
seems only to have lifted .him ';into distinction* 
He lias gtown with his. /growth, and atr^gth- 
^ened with h^is strength ; notwithstandijlgiiniapy 
efforts to weaken his powers and ipanj^ ^tfen^pts 
,to restrict his progressl ^Hi? stands at thpjtiead 
of no sinaU>>tribk ; Who [owe to hiip ti:iei}r birth 
and itheiriank^ and who place in him tij^ii; fears 
and their hopes: •', ' . : i-.? 

Excepting thecirciBmstance of enlatging his 
;i)anie from Hunt to Hunt-ington, which is 
HJtated.as one df the inevitable €pnset[uenc^$: of 
:* tl^e foUiei of his youth,'. :Mfc Huntington, has 
•ftlready written, with tolerable truths th^greftter 
. por^tion sof ' the history of himi^elf . He Hvp^'. born, 
-he wys, ia: jthe Wild of, Kent; and * suffered 
much friwn his pjarents' payerty, when youpg/ 
He long ^It: other disadvantages attending, his 
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birth. Being bditi in ^ none of 1^ xnostpolite 
parts of the world/ he * retained a good deal o€' 
his ^ provincial dialect/ «o that many of his 
^ expreitod>ias sounded very 4iarsh and uncouth/ 
Of thii» he complains, widi iK)n)e camse, as it a& 
' terwards occasioned numbers of ^ tuisanctified 
critics to laugh and cavitat' him. 

Since it is seen whencie be rose^ his wants 
and griefs, while thus struggling tp become 
what he is, were part of his lot. He was first an 
errand boy, then a daily labourer, then a nobler ; 
and, though he * iK^)rked by day' and ^ cobled 
by Bight,' he, at one time, * lived upon barley.' 

His first ministerial preparation is thus. told. 
< I had now/ says Mr. H., ^ five timesa week to 
preach> constantly : on which account I was 
forced to lay the bible ina chaur by me, anid now 
atnl then read a little, in order to furnish myiself 
' with matter for the pulpit itsomethiiesbiippeii* 
ed that I was under sore temptations ami dieser* 
tions ; the bible, too, s^peared a seated bocdc, in- 
somuch that I could not furnish myself with^ ^ 
t^:sX; nor durst I leave my ^wkniiH^^iisp^ta 
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Study or read the bible; if I did, my little one$ 
' would soon want bread : my business would also 
run very cross, at those times/ His earnings 
did not then amount to more than eight shil-* 
lings each week. Even when his state grew 
better, when he got his first * parsonic livery* 
on his back, he could not study at his ease« 
* My little cot/ he says, * was placed in a very 
vulgar neighbourhood, and the windows were 
so very low, that I could not study at any of 
them without being exposed to the view of my 
enemies ; ' who often threw stones through the 
glass, or saluted me with a volley of oaths or 
imprecsUiions.' This must have been painful 
enough to one whose ' memory was naturally 
bad/ Providence has long furnished him with 
very superior accommodations. Deeply is he 
debtor, if but hdf of what he writes be true, to 
his ' eyer-blessed and most excellent Majesty/ 
Hear him on this head. ^ I continually en- 
treated the; Lord/ declares Mr. H., ' to let his 
goodnesi^ pass before me, and to enable his own 
iervaiit ^ jtauiwer all just demands that might 
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be made upon me; and, Wess his Majesty, in 
his own time he did/ It i^ Hot of George the 
Thitd; but, with much of I'everential humiliation 
be it known, it is of Jesus the Christ that such 
Mlrords are wrote ! » 

After many- years of itinerant and irregular 
preaching, William Huntington, 'weary of living 
at Thames Ditton, isecretly longe'd to leave it, 
fljrtly persuaded that' he < should end' his ^ mi- 
nistry in London/ ' Having unsuccessfully la- 
boured in the vineyard of the country, and as 
he * did not see that God had any thing more 
for him tb d6 thete,' he, like one Durant of late, 
* saw the Lord himself opiSn the door' for his 
renxoval. He had resolved to be off, and he 
contrived to get 'bff. He was now, as himself 
saith, to perch * upon the thick boughs.' Ditton 
was to be left for London. 

Yet had poor Ditton nb^been so unkind- to 
him. ' Some few years before I was married,^ 

4 

says Mr. H., * all my personal effects used to be 
carried in my hand, or on my shoulders, m one 
or -two large handkerchiefs; but aftei^ inarriage, 
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for some few years, I used' to carry all the gooda^ 

that we had gotten, on my shoulders, in a large 

sack. But, when we moved from Thames Dit- 

ton to London, we loaded two large carts with 

furniture, and other necessaries; besides^ post- 

chaSse, well filled with children ^nd cats.' This 

is one of those scenes, we must think, that 

* filled his mouth with laughter while he was 

writing it.' Well might he laugh as he wrote it, 

for I laugh as I read it. His five years of sad 

toil were past; and his five suits of black clothes 

were now Worn. 

Nothing happens to him as it happens to 
■ • * • 

others. If the snow melts. in. one night; if he 

finds two or three fish dead, near their pond; 

if two birds fight, and he picks up the one that 

falls ; or even if he makes known his wants, and 

then Some kind soul helps him out of them, all 

these are viewed by him as special providential 

interpositions for him. ""Scarcely is he finally 

repaired to the metropolis of hiscoufttry, than, 

(finding Margaret Street Chapel, where be was 

wont to preach, * open to every erroneous 
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preacher") the hearts of his hearers are stirred up 
' to look out for another place for' him ; and^ as 
of course, Providence Chapel is at once biiilt 
Such was the speedy effect of the * few free-will 
offerings which the people brought^ to and for 
him* This chapel was opened by bim in 4he 
year 1788. 

William Huntington thinks, * that if Martin 
Luther, John Bunyan, or Gei^rge WhitlSeld, had 
been alive, in his days, they would rather have 
invited him into, than shut him out of, theii^ul- 
pits/ I cannot say what either Luther or Bun- 
yan would have done ; but as to Whitfield, think 
as he will of him, one may guess, after the pe- 
rusal of certain portions of the correspondence 
in the Rev. Mr. Jay's Memoirs of the late Rev. 
Cornelius Winter, that he might have treated 
him as he often did those who told him they 
had a call to preach. He was still for keeping 
the cobler to his last. George Whitfield seems 
to have been, in this point at least, wise in hJs 
generation. 

Being viewed as ludifcrous while in the 
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couBtiy, he niras fearful of being considered as 
iitdiculous elsewhere; I here transcribe his 
wards. ' At this,' luiys Mr. H., having been ad^^ 
vertised to.pteach in Margaret Street Chapel, M 
was sorely oiffiexided, being very much averse ta 
preaching in London, for several reasons. First; 
because I had been told it abounded so much 
with alt sorts of errof $, that I was afraid of fall- 
ing into them, there were so many that lay in 
wait to decetv(ei: Secondly, because I had no 
learning, and therefore feared I should not be 
able to deliver myself with any degree of pro^ 
priety : and, as I knew nothing of Greek or 
Hebrew, nor even of the English Grammar, 
that J should be exposed to the scourging tongue 
of every critite in London. During many 
weeks,' he adds, ^ I laboured under i&uch dis^ 
tress of mind respecting my want of abilities to 
preach in this great metropolis.' I think this 
one of the few rational passages to be found in 
the Bank of Faith. Mr. Huntington here can- 
didly confesses hts own conviction of his the^ 
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ministerial mcomipetency/: and expres(se5 his ap- 
prehension as to the probable nullity of Kis di- 
vine mission. His call seems 'to fail him. how. 
He feels just as most men would feeVin. the 
same stated fears just as they would fear,^ and 
^akes the same chance as to the great end he 
bad in view^ j' 

Having alike desisted from walking-biegging 
and from preaching-begging, ^nd having ac- 
quired his ^ istate-coach' as t/trellas his * parsonicf- 
livery,' it remains to conteiiiplatd him as the 
established Minister of Providence Chapel, and 
to estimate the causes which have concurred to 
fix him in that situation. 

Let us look back to the rise of this ifian. 
The rise of some men is their fall ; since, while 
they stri^ to be more than they are, they end 
less than they were. He who is born a king, 
must still look to die a king. 

Not so this man. He coald not b6 worse. 
Retrogradation was in his case impossible. 
Every step he took, good or bad, led him on- 
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ward; and, had the worse come to the worsfe 
with him, as to his fame I mean to speak, be 
theu was but where he first was. 

-Men of William Huntington's stamp are bold^ 
and, what has not effrontery done fof him? 
V Boasting alike of his improprieties and his suc-^ 
cesses, of his known obliquities and their for- 
giveness through faith, he at once takes to- 
himself the reputation of holiness, wears itd 
garb, and pretends to special provident;ial inter- 
ferences on his behalf, in the minutest and most 
unworthy things; and working thus upon igno- 
rance and credulity, partly: indebted to the ig- 
norance of men and partly to the simpleiiess of 
wometi, he erects himself into a dictator of di-- 
vinity. He and his are to bfe esteemed, aa' 
chosen people; while he sternly-arraigns, and 
eternally anathematizes, all who protest against 
his spiritual decisions. His final sentence ott' 
poor Johu Wesley is not yet forgotten ; and, as-^ 
the counterpart to it, I shall cite his christian^ 
judgment of the latie Dr. Priestley. Spdaking of 
some, bobks rsent him by one^ df his fviends/ 
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* among others/ says Mr. H., 'were the Tracts 
of the irreverent Dr. Priestley, clothed in a 
'suit of red morocco^ emhroidered with gold. 
I, had not read much of him, before his priestly 
craft greatly disgusted me« I stripped him 
out of his coat of many colours, and served 
it as I think Christ will serve the Author; 
that is, I cut it asunder, and appointed it a 
portion in the fire, as the Lord will do with 

all hypocrites and unbelievers!' Reader, is. 

not this man one Pope well lost to our sad 
World? 

S. S. too, which, according to his own 
solution, purports Sinner Saved, implies the 
degree that he claims in the university of 
Christianity. Where will irreverent audacity 
now stop ? Every man is a sinner ; and each 
man, whom grace saves from sin, is a sinner 
saved; but unless William Huntington aims 
to be thought the supreme of sinners, where 
is the self-boast of him as a Sinner Saved? 
Whatever of terrestrial sinfulness he may with 
truth claimi .' proud and vain enough' as his 
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owns he * sometimes' feels, let him, neveiv 
theless, look well to his part in eternal sal-*^ 

vationj ^ Christ,' observes Toplady, * k* 

still Crucified between two Thieves : Antino*^ 
mianism and Pharisaism.' 

I 

Much does Mr. Huntington owe to the 
singularity of his ways. Singular in his out* 
set and career, singular in his opinions, sin* 
gular in his own appearance, singular in his 
irhapel, singular in his style of preaching, he 
seems to know, as well as most men, the 
value of singularity. Nature has endowed 
him with a vigorous originality of mind; 
and he wisely employs this faculty in all his 
pursuits. 

His great colloquial vulgarity is also in 
his favour. Survey him a§ you will, publicly 
or privately, he seems to have rubbed off no- 
thing of the rudeness of his native bl^kness. 
He eminently condescends to those of low 
estate. . It is he who can mix with their 
minds, amuse their fancies, or twine round 
their hearts, - • 
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Wiiliam Huntington is thus estimated, 
respecting his prospeiity, as to eftiontery and 
iingularity and vulgarity. 

AH that , Mr, Huntington: thinks may be 
right, at least in his own eyes ; and all he 
writes, respecting himself individually, may 
be true : yet, as one profane writer warns 
, us, — * Let a man be never so modest, the 
account of his own conduct will, in spite of 
himself, be so very favourable, that Jiis vices 
will come purified through his lip§; and, like 
foul liquors well strained, will leave alJ their 
foulness behind. Tor though the facts them- 
selves may appear, yet so different will be 
the motives, circumstances, and consequences^ 
when a man tells his own story and when 
his enemy tells it^ that we can scarce recogr 
nise the facts to be one and the same.' 

Strange as the position may to some minds 
appear, William Huntington is, it strikes me, 
chiefly indebted to the ignorance in which he 
was bred. He has not been led by men ; and, 
with all his faults, instead of his aspiring to 
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teach the bible, he has left the bible to teach 
him. Error itself has in him something strik-^ 
iag. Alt his notions are. his ovfm,. ts well u 
the manner in which he imparts them. Reli-^ 
gion has not been discovered by him through 
the telescope^ of commenti^tors. I wduld 
not disparage the worth of human learning; 
but Sacred Scripture is still found to be its 
own Interpreter. He who runs may still 
read. 

William Huntington begins to impair. It 

s 

is about fifteen years ago since I first heard him 
preach) and I have also heard him within some 
few past weeks. While I describe him as he 
is, I shall not forget him as he was ; but shall 
try, as far as in me lies, to give oneness to the 
portrait. 

Once he was lean, but now he is fat • once 
he had teeth, but now he has lost his teeth : 
once he brought a bulky bible with him into his 
pulpit, but now he brings a lesser bible with him 
into it; and once he could read his text 
without glasses, but now he ready his text 
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with glasses. Now, tooj he has effaced the 
S. S. from the harness . of his horses, and 
fironb the funnels of his carriage ; and his black . 
wig is now surmounted with the jildiiched 
beaver of the cleric. 

His pulpit prayers are remarkable for nothing 
so curious as his omitting to intercede either for- 
his king or his land. Ought he not to be ra- 
ther thankful for both, — that he lives in a land 
which permits his preaching, and has a protest- 
ant tolerating king? « 

Extempore eloquence, I shall often find rca-. 
aon to state, is most consonant with the inclina- 
tion, of common, hearers. Deprived as it is of 
tbeicoherency and solidity of prepared oratory, 
itAet insiauates by its colloquial easiness, inte- 
rests by its ingenuousness, and animates by being 
wsceptrble of. incidental illustrations and adven- 
titious^ applications. , ; .: 
^ William Huntington not only excels in this 
line of public speaking, but his peculiarities dis- 
tingjii^ him from most other preachers, Hav- 
iog9fo«3xali{C«^ianeisnced bis text^ be lays his 
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bible at once aside, and never refers to it agaiti. 
Here is one ciuse, trifling though it may appear, 
why he is what we l4ow see hiifc' ' Whether it 
arise from due reverence to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, from the undoubted necessity of bein^ 
correct in quptations from them, or from 
anxiety to impress their congregations, by im* 
mediately referring them to chapter and verse, 
with the accuracy and propriety of such quota- 
tions, the clergy, of every denomination, consi- 
der it incumbent on them to give to biblical cU 
tations the sanction of authenticity, by ground- 
ing them either on traniscribed or printed docu- 
ments. Mr. Huntington, however, has all this 
at his * fingers' ends.' Having laid on one side 
the volume of inspiration, and disdaining the 
trammels of transcription, he proceeds directly , 
. to his object ; and, excepting incidental di^es- 
sions, as — * Takecare of your pockets !' — ^ Wake > 
that snoring sinner!' — * Silence that noisy niim- 
swU !*— * Turn out that drunken dog f — except- 
ing such occasional digressions, which, like th« 
episodes of poetry, must, when skilfally i&trof* 
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duced, be understood to heighten the effect of 
the whole, our orator never deviates from the 
course in which he set out He has other ad* 
vantages over many of his* pulpit compeers. 
Being of the metaphorical and allegorical school, 
as well as possessing his citations by rote, there 
IS seldom to be found the passage, from the Book 
of Genesis to the Revelation of St. John, that 
may not have, remotely or allusively, some con- 
nection with the subject immediately under his 
investigation. Hence the variety, as well as fer- 
tility, of his eloquence. Hence the novelty of 
his commentaries; his tFuly astonishing talent 
of reconciling texts, else undoubtedly incon- 
gruous ; and of discovering dissimilarities, and 
asserting difficulties, where none were believed 
to exist. 

Nothing can exceed the dictatorial dogma- 
tism of this famous preacher. Believe him, none 
but him, airf that i» enough. If heaims thtis to 
pin Jtlie faith of those who hear bim, he will say 
over and over, * As sure.as I am born 'ti*,' &c. ; 
or ^ I believe tliia/ or ^ I know this^* ^ I am sure 
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of it/ or, ' I believe the plain English of it 
(some difficult text) to be/ &c. When he adds, 
a»^ he is wont, by way of fixing his point, — 
* J^ow, you can't help it,' or * so it is,' or * it 
must be so in spite of you / he does this witii 
the most significant shake of his head, with a 
sort of beldam hauteur, with all the dignity of 
defiance. It is then he will sometimes observe, 
softening his deportment, *I don't know whe- 
ther I make ^oi^ understand these things, but / 
understand them well !' 

He is quite as fanciful in his application*; of 
Sacred Scripture, as ever was commentator in his 
supposed illustrations of it; and he derives 
much of his success from this trait. He puts 
his own sense on all he quotes, and gives it as 
such. Intermingling with his commentaries his 
experience, or making his experience his com- 
mentary, no sooner does he thus begin, during 
his sermon, to elucidate the mysteries of faith, 
than the majority of his auditors^ all eye and all 
ear, will rise from their seats, eager to learn 
what the preacher has still to say of himself. His is 
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the pleasant style of preaching ; for in his 
speaking, as in his writing, he seems to laugh 
in his heart. 

Sadly does he ramble. So much does he 
stray from his text, that you at times lose all 
sight of it; and such is the multiplicity of his 
heads, so does he run to and fro, that any one of 
his sermons might make three. He is also too 
. long. 

Attentively as I have considered the pre- 
sent preacher, I cannot discern his high oratori- 
cal pretensions. Preaching is with him talking ; 
his discourses are as story-telling. Action he 
seems to have none ; except that of shifting 
his handkerchief from hand to hand, and hug- 
ging his cushion as though it were his bolster. 
He therefore owes his distinction to the absence 
of those qualities by which most men rise. 

Self has done great things for him. Self- 
taught, self-raised, all of self. If he fails of 
friends, still he does not want friends; if he 
finds foes, foes do not vex him. God is both to 
. provide for him and punish for him. So he 
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says, and so he seems to feel. Here is the rock 
on which he firms. 

As he now enjoys the blessings of this world, 
so he doubts not to obtain the blessings of the 
world to come. Rapidly though he is approach- 
ing to hia temporal dissolution, few as his years 
now are, he declares himself confident of inhe4 
riting everlasting salvation! While his day 
draws near its close, his sun shines clear and more 
clear. Be it so. Well was it said, by one who 
wrote as he thought, that inquiries into the 
heart are not for us. Let us leave to omnisci- 
ence and omnipotence the last lot of man. 

Looking to the end of all flesh, since in the^ 
midst of lifia we are in death, Mr^ Huntington 
appears to hiave loiig. prepared for the intermait 
of his body. * We have agreed,' writes; Mr. H,; 
of himself and two choice friends, * if ^ ^od ap- 
prove, not to be divided in death ; /for, some 
years ago, they, and my friend ChaJJmaii. at Pe-* 
tersham, subscribed, and purchased a /spot o^ 
ground in that nerghboiirhood, and erected a 
substantial tom.^ uixd^r Mr. Chapmants ^iirec- 
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tion, where we hope, if God permit, to rest toge- 
ther in the dust, till the archangel's trump shall 
silence that of the gospel, and proclaim an eter- 
nal jubilee to the covenant-seed of the Son of 
God/ One of his own children now lies bu- 
ried in the same ground ; and, I should think, 
his first ^ dame,' Mary, also. 

Mr. Huntington recently remarried, to the 
relict of Sir James Sanderson, formerly mayor 
of the metropolis. This lady was the daughter 
of the late memorable Alderman Skinner. Lady 
Sanderson, who long ran with the religious mul- 
titude of the times, was, among others, attracted 
to Providence Chapel, where she became fixed 
in faith ; and, eventually and consequentially, 
the helpmate of its minister. Is this his last wish 
as to this world? — * I have,- he says, ' one more 
reigning desire in my heart, that has been there 
for many.yqars, which has never yet been fully 
granted; though I really believe it will, in 
God's own time and. way,' &c. 

He has written much.-— ^ God,' says Mr. H, , 
^ enabled me to put out several little books. 
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which were almost uniyersally^xclaimed against 
both by preachers and professors, and by these 
means God sent them into all winds; so 
that I soon rubbed off. one hundred, and 
soon after another, so that in a short time I 
had reduced my thousand pounds (debt) 
down to scA^en hundred/ Of his works, he 
adds, that * they are calculated,' as he thinks, 
* to suit the earnest inquirer ; the soul in 
bondage, in the furnace, in the path of tribula- 
tion, or in the strong hold of Satan ; and,' says . 
he, ^ I have heard of them from Wales, from 
Scotland, from Ireland, from various parts of 
America, from Cadiz in Spain, from Alexandria 
in Egypt, and, I believe, from both the East 
and West Indies.' His works are now reprinting, 
amounting to twenty volumes, in octavo; of 
which eight are already published, at ten shil- 
lings and sixpence each. . ^ 

Human success is explicable by human 
causes. Astonishing as is the fate of the present 
preacher, originally and eventually, it is not to 
be thought miraculous. Genius will, sooner or 
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laeer, force its passage. He who thinks that he 
is great, and can feel himself to be so^ will at 
last teach men to think with him. It is also 
the lot of superior beings, of those few among 
mankind who look high, to have fortune or pro- 
vidence on their side. William Huntington 
seems favoured in this respect. Like many 
other exalted personages, the destinies, it seems, 
are for him. His * Bank of Faith- has proved 
a Bank of Gold !-— When he wrote so much of 
what came to him as gifts, was, it not done to 
rouse more to give? The man who says he 
lives by gifts, will, as he gets his friends, find 
gifts by which he may live. With this fact I 
must leave him. 

William Huntington is still ' Minister of 
the Gospel at Providence Chapel, Little Titclir 
field Street,' near Oxford Market; and at the 
* City Chapel,' in Monkwell Street. It is now. 
upwards of thirty-years since he began to 
prfeach. His numerous publications have con- 
siderably assisted him. 
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If the rise of Methodism seems extraordinary, 
still more 80 is the vievr of its progressive ad- 
vancement and apparent establishment. Con- 
templating it as he did, from * the Pisgah of 
the pulpit', in \vhich he stood, well might one 
evangelical minister, . glowing with H^ glories, 
describe this last revolution in religion as 
* the Reformation of the Eighteenth Century !' 
It was natural that such a man should glow 
with admiration at such a change, and: speak 
well of what it was not. for him to speak ilU 
Great things too call : for ; great names. 

Of the life of John Hyatt,. personally speak-^ 
ing, not much can be said. Formerly he was 
settled at Frome, in Somersetshire ; but coming 
up to London, among the visiting preachers 
from the country, he was, principally on the 
score of his abilities, solicited to remain with 
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the Tabernacle Connection, of which the me- 
morable George Whitfield was the founder. 
Mr. Hyatt is therefore frequently to be heard 
at Tottenham-Court-Road Chapel, and at the 
Tabernacle Chapel near Moorfields. Often as 
he preaches, and for the most part well, I 
should yet choose to hear his morning ser- 
mons; when his intellect is in its first vi- 
gour, and when multitudes give animation 
to his feelings. He is not of those who 
should preach to two or three. 

His person suits the pulpit, but he looks 
best in a gown. I see no cause to object to 
his action while in it. 

Mr. Hyatt is really mighty in prayer. 
Prayer is with him rather intercession, than 
imploration : he does not pray, but plead. 
He may be said, as the patriarch of old, to 
wrestle for the blessings which he asks. His 
energy agitates him ; till his featui'al motion- 
ing, during this part of the service, is such 
as evento pain those who chance to look at 
him. Why cannot he stand up at the singing ? 
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His exordiums are generally long. He is too 
food of allegorical analogies, and of illustration 
by similitudes. Nor does he manage his meta- 
phors as he might To * deluge the world with 
light/ he will say. . 

He can use rough and rude words. * Breasts 
without milk/ * never so clean/ or ^ never so 
weak/ * blind as a bat/ * dealing out vengeance/ 
and some inelegant ones — * That's morally im- 
possible/ * There are some people.* 

His voice is thought to be loud, but it is 
made to be so ; there is something of artificial 
thundering about it. He tries to raise his tones, 
but lays so much stress on his first syllables, as 
often to deprive the following ones of their due 
force. He works his mouth too much. 

Were there less of self in him, of * I say to 
you' and * I tell you,' he would seem more to 
those who hear him. Boasting is not boldness. 

Still is John Hyatt no common preacher. 
Intelligent, experimental, animated, he uni- 
formly commands attention, and not unfre- 
quently excites admiration. Manliness is his 
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great characteristic. He looks as men like him 
should look, and speaks as such men should 
speak. His best praise is to come — ^his heart is 
in his cause ! 

Mr. Hyatt is, let me regrettingly say it, one 
of the hurriers out of the pulpit. 
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It is not among the least of those advantages 
possessed by the various orders of (dissenters 
over the established church, that, by occasional 
interchange of ministerial services, they are 

■ 

enabled continually to attract and gratify their 
followers. The religious world, as well as thc^ 
profane, has its fashions. It has its ministers 
of the day ; and it has its race of sermon hunt-* 
ers, who, as in the apostolic times, run, with 
f itching ears,' after every evangelical fa;vourite. 
This disposition is judiciously to be consulted.^ 
New preachers, and popular, do not spring up 
incessantly ; and it therefore seems wise to keep 
alive the principle of curiosity, by bringiiig be- 
fore the christian public those ministers who 
have already obtained general approbation, and 
established strong claims to distinction. . *• 
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William Jay, of humble birth, was born at 
the village of Tisbuiy, in Gloucestershire. Here 
he was noticed by the late Rev. Mr* C. Winter, 
during his ministerial labours among the villages 
adjoining to Marlborough ; where he was then 
established over one of the protestaut meetings, 
and where he had just formed a seminary for 
the tuition of a very select number' of youths. 
Early in 1785, the subject of this paper experi- 
enced the felicity of being received into, and^ 
domesticated with, the family of his revered tu- 
tor. * Several months -before,* however, writes 
Mr. W. to his pupil Mr. Jay, * my eye was 
jipon you, my dear friend, more immediately 
than upon any other in the congregation, and 
my heart knit unaccountably to you. I was 
impressed with an idea that I should one day 
have you under my roof.' It was customary 
with Mr. Winter to introduce his students soon 
into the vineyard of the ministry. Satisfied of 
the tendency of the heart towards piety, disco- 
vered in early religious impressions, he immedi- 
ately advanced the formation of the mind, and 
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stimulated it to enter earnestly on the coUrs6 
whicfc was afterwards to be f)utsue(f. * Thett 
ate few^Trigs/ obsetve^ Mr. Jay, ajiproviiig 
this practice, * that I can rememfcer withr so 
much melting pleasure, as my goibg with Binr 
*— walkmg by the side of hii lilitle horse, and 
now and* then riding — on a fine summer's even- 
ing, into a neijghboutiiig village, and I'etutnmg 

* • • • 

again the same night, or very earty in' the morn- 
ing/ — * He engaged his students to preach very 
early, after they were with him. He heistfcF' 
tlieir diiscoui:ses and prayers with the greatest 
tenderness, and beamed with pleasure at every 
presage of improvement.' 

I have not succeeded in exactly ascertaining 
the time when Mr. Jay first ascendied the pulpit 
* Your way to Tisbury,' writes Mr. Winter to 
him, ' seems open. On the first of October, if 
life and health are spared, you are appointed to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ in th<^ 
village where you first drew your breath,' &c. 
If, as may be, this letter alluded to his commen-' 
cing sermon, the clerical exertions of Mr. Jay* 
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are to be dated from the close of the year 1787. 
His labours seem to have been immediately ap- 
preciated. ' O blessed villages/ exclaims his 
teacher, ^ which were favoured with your re- 
spective ministerial labours ! O highly favoured 
Marlborough, whose streets were then occasion- 
ally thronged with them who went to and from 
the liouse of God, and had their hearts filled 
with joy and gladness!' 

Surrey Chapel was, nevertheless, to be the 
scene of Mr. Jay's more extended celebrity. I 
am old enough to remember, without being so 
old as to forget, the Summej of 1788 ; and can 
therefore enter, heartily into the spirit of the fol- 
lowing paragraph. ' If,' writes Mr. Winter to 
Mr. Jay, then in town, in the July of that year, 
* you really have performed your appointment 
for Mr. Hill, I would advise you to attend to no 
further invitations, but leave London immedi- 
ately. Come into the country, to pray and re- 
fleet ; and wherever you go, set the picture of. 
your mortality before you, and consider that be 
who has raised you can sink you,' &c. ' What 
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a noise haVe you made^inrtbe world!. "Hdw 
many* eyes are. upon you! Hpw many hearts 
fear for you ! How many 'envy • yoil i &c: 
-These. are your best day^, make much of them.; 
and by your/indifference.io yourself, . and that 
holy negligence, wliichiaabright ornamentjtand 
necessary to blunt the edge of eveHifcind suspi- 
cion, shew that you can be popular without ber 
ing proud. ;. The chui-ch, las well astithiBiw^drld,. 
looks with. a. jealous eye iipon the yiOung^raiius? 
ters of the day ; and especially • upon tjiose who 
have ho paternab property.. to support .gay ap- 
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.; ^ Nothing could be more just than rtbiij:pastb- 
ral sblicitude for himtpm the part of :lii:^i kind 
tutor. : Prematurity is .most dangerous; itp ' true 
pbpularity.'i Conceiving high things of himself, 
and buoyed up by those around him, the young 
candidate ibar reputation^ )i" satisfied witHhrs first 
exertions, has nothing so-nmch to tear as ending 
where he .began ; and : thus frustrating the anti- 
cipations! of affection, and the prognostications 
Qf*admiration. . Y.outhfulness gains as much= as 
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ability^ when both meet in one ; and^ as it is no 
easy assay to separate the meed that is due to 
worth from the praise that is paid to youth, so 
he who contents himself with eaily approbation 
may make up his account to endure final disap- 
pointment It is much aa to Mr. Jay, therefore, 
that he mostly sustaiqiB' hiai originai; publicity. 
His sun does not go down. 

William* Jay has now been long settled at 
Bath, as Itfinister of Argyle Chapel, where his 
preaching is respectably attended. 

Easiness seema the oharm of Mr. Jay's elo- 
quence. ' God/ writes Cornelius Winter to him, 
' has given you a* tongue / and, quaint as the 
remark may thus souud^.the gift of speech is no 
mean gift. Oratory is nothing without this en- 
dowment. Speechification is anything but elo-> 
quence. 

Mr. Jay's disposition leads him to delight 
in the benevolence of Christianity, in the spirit-* 
ual beatitudes of it ; whence he is more persuap 
sive than peremptory, and succeeds^ in tender 
exhortations to repentance. He steals upon the 
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heart, till, in due time, the heart or stx)ne may 
be said to feel as the heart of flesh. 

Tenderness is his excellence. As his talents 
are peculiarly calculated to work on susceptible 
minds in faith, his pulpit labours seem particu- 
larly agreeable to his feminine auditors: He is 
a * melting' preacher. 

He is too long, and sometimes with difficulty 
heard, when he prays. 

The matter of his discourses is generally 
practical and experimental. But he enumerates 
his divisions too often ; a custom which, how- 
ever it may assist the speaker, encumbers his ar- 
rangement and tires his hearers. His expres- 
sions are frequently quaint, as^^^ the example 
of king Josiah of old' -^ We may say as one 
of old did' " ; and sometimes they border on 
vulgarity, as — ^— * being ready to strike the 

heart out of one's body'* ^* the ordinance of 

preaching seems to have swallowed up the duty 
of prayer.' 

His style, though deformed by many inac- 
curacies; is pleasingly familiar. His address is 
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simple, but insinuating. His action, if not 
striking, has nothing ungraceful. 

' I should admire the fulness and clearness of 
bis voice, rich as it is in sound, if, apparently 
in conformity with some mode of intercessional 
instruction, it did not degenerate into alms- 
asking tones. He really whines. There seems 
the affectation of solemnization in his speech. 

Engaging without being energetic, pleasing 
but pot striking, instructive more than inform- 
ing, the present preacher is estimable, if not 
eminent ; and good, if not great. It is of hi^ 
mental powers that this is said, 

William Jay is known as an author. He 

published, during the year 1 808, an octavo vo- 

Ijime of .^ Memoirs of the Life and Character of 

the late Rev. Cornelius Winter.' _ Tp him, who 

was his teacher and friend, s^ys Mr. Jay, ^ I 

owe all my respectability in life, and all my op- 

rtunities of public usefulness.' Mr. Jay had 

fore written, and sent from the press, besides 

;ip|i8 Single Sermons, ^ Pifty-three Short 

Dufoontseft'. in two volumes octavo, an * flssay 
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on Marriage/ Two volumes of ^ Sermons / and 
an ^ Address/ delivered at the burial of the late 
Rev. W. Humphryes, in Bunhill-Fields' ground, 
October the 6th, 1808. 
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' Most of them/ affirms the late Dr. John 
Taylor, of Norwich, speaking of the Origi- 
nal Dissenters, ' were judicious divines, pious, 
faithful, and laborious ministers, of great zeal 
for God and religion, undaunted and coura- 
geous in their Master's work, standing close 
to their people in the worst of times ; dili- 
gent in their studies; solid, affectionate, pow- 
erful, awakening preachers, aiming at the ad- 
vancement of real vital religion in the hearts 
of men, which, it cannot be denied, flou- 
rished greatly wherever they could influence. 
Particularly they were men of great devotion 
and eminent abilities in prayer, uttering, as 
God enabled them, from the abundance of 
their hearts and affections ; men of divine 
eloquence in pleading at the Throne of Grace, 
raising and melting the affections of their 
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hearers, a^nd being hs^ppily isstruimehtai m 
transfusing into their souls the same spirit^ 
and heavenly gift' Few are those who tread 
in the steps of such men. Elisha is not 
BOW Elijah ! 

Dissenting eloquence seems rapidly de- 
clining. Seldom is there now found, among 
this class of Christians, tlie ze^l of their first 
leaders. They await the revival of reli- 
gion still among them. Fervour of feeling 
^nd boldness of speaking, all the grtot pecu- 
liarities by which their pulpit labours were 
once so distinguished in their day, are vainly 
Ipoked for in t}ieir present teachers. 

John Martin, now one of tlie few emi- 
nent Dissenters of the old school, reputably 
descended, was, as himself tells, born at SpaU 
ding in Lincolnshire, March 15, 1741. His 
education, which was thought commonly li* 
beral in those times, appears to have owed 
much to the taste of hts mother, of whom 
he thus speaks:—* From her lips I was 
first charme4 with the pleasing power of 
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graceful pronunciation; and from her exam- 
ple I reaped more advantage, in the first for- 
mation of my own speech, than from any 
other person. She also (excelled in reading, 
and had a taste for good books. With what 
pleasure have I heard her read some of the 
Psalms of David, especially the 84th and 
105th Psalms; and some other pieces of de- 
votion !' Hence we may trace, I think, the 
kindling ardour of her son towards literature 
and piety; and, as he ^ had no taste for 
trade,' no ^ thirst for its gains,' that turn 
of mind which afterwards introduced him to 
the ministry of religion. Long subsequently 
to this, however, John Martin ' was still a 
churchman; as, indeed,' he adds, / all my 
relations were from time immemorial.' I pass 
by the amusements and employments of his 
first years ; and, owing to my main design, 
I must also omit the circumstances of his 
conversion. 

He experienced his decisive religious im- 
pressions by accidentally,, and prpYldentially 
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too, meeting with two country preachers; 
but as * Dr. Gill was then living (1760), 
and having read most of his written labours, 
♦ I wished,' says Mr. M. j ^ to sit under his 
ministry.' Repairing to the metropolis, ori 
some business of his own, for he was con- 
irtrained to engage in trade, and having found 
out his Meeting, ^ I kept,* he adds, * closely 
by him while I staid in town. Occasionally, 
indeed, I heard Mr. Whitfield, and some other 
popular preachers; but none of them pleased 
me so well as the Doctor. His. discourses' 
were more evangelical, better studied and ar- 
gued, than those which I heard at the Taber- 
nacle, and in some other crowded places of 
worship. Under the ministry of Dr. Gill, 
I first had a serious impression that I might 
live to be a Minister *of Jesus Christ.' 

Connected with the clerical history of Mr. 
Martin, the foregoing passage intimates one 
feet of importance. It ascertains the origin 
of his attachment to the sentiments of Dr. 
Gill, and -the confirmation of it; nor is it 
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unworthy o£ observation, with this fact in 
view, that John Martin is the only living 
preacher who can be mid strictly t^ walk in 
the path marked out by John Gill. Mr. Martin 
was finally set apart for the christian ministry, 
ii^ the year 1763, at Peterborough. 

His hopes were yet to bud. * I had no 
hope,' declares Mr. Martin, * of receiving 
annually, for all my labours, ?l stipend that 
would equal the salary of a common excise- 
man; nay, for some time, I only thought 

of preaching occasionally, without being set- 

» 

tied any where as a Pastor ; so that neither 
house, nor emolument, directed my steps to 
the pulpit.' Having then lately married to 
his first wife, there could seem nothing verj^ 
promising as to his pecuniary prospects ; but 
such sentiments as the following, heartily che- 
rished, were sufficient to confirm him in his 
conduct. — ^ There are stronger inducements,' 
subjoins this preacher, * both to mental and 
moral improvement, than riches and renown; 
and he that acts upon them, may safely leave 
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all his affairs with God : for by so doing, 
he will certainly obtain the testimony of a 
good conscience, a jewel of inestitnable value ; 
and it is probable that he will command that 
homage ftom others, eveh from the nnworthy, 
which the venal and vain-glorious cannot pro- 
cure. When f first fancied I should occupy 
a public station in the chyrch, intelligence and 
integrity seemed to me to rise in their value ^ 
r thought, if I could possess as much of each 
as to be upon equal grpund with other Mi- 
nist^rs of Chrtet, inferior qualifications might 
afterwards be obtained ; and permit me to add, 
diat, by regarding this decision, I have not 
been disappointed.' 

After successively ministring at Spalding, 
Whittliesea, Peterborough, and Kimbolton, Mr. 
Martin, in the May of 17^5, removed to^ 
Sheepshead in Leicestershire ; about four miles 
from Loughborough, and six from Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. Sheepshead was then a large and 
populous village. While he was settled at 
this village, Doctor Gill dying, October 14th, 
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1771, ' the people of Carter-Lane requested 
him to preach for them a few weeks. Long 
before I had received this invitation/ con- 
tinues Mr. Martin, ^ I had resolved that, if 
ever I should have the honor to preach in that 
place, it should be from these words : He found 
him in a desart la7idy and in the waste-howling 
wilderness ; he led him about y he instructed' him^ 
he kept him as the apple of his eye. Deut. xxxii. 
10. — I had heard Dr. Gill preach from that 
text, in the year 1760; and thought, that 
what God had done for Jacob and his pos. 
terity, he had begun to perform in my favour, 
by bringing me under the nitnistry of such 
a man. This I wished to acknowledge; tuor 
can I look back on, that sermon, and the 
occasion of it, with indifference to thi§; day.'. 
During this visit to London, though he had. 
before refused to do !t, Mr. Martin sometimes' 
pjeached for the Rev. Mr. Messer, Pastor of, 
the Baptist Meeting in Grafton Street, Soho,; 
whose successor he, afterwards became. 

Sheejpshead, which witnessed the best ^ay.s 
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of his early life^ was now to afflict his feelings. 

^ While! was at Sheepshead,' says Mr; Martin, 

' ■ , ■■» 

after enumerating his advantages whije there, 

' - . ' ^ 

* I buried my wife,' a Miss Jessap, to whom 
he was married in the summer of. 1761, and 
who died, at theage of 29 years, in 1765; * my 
brother William ; my own Father ; and several 
of my Ijest friends, to whose counsel and kind- 
ness I had been much indebted. These afflict- 
ing changes made Sheepshead more unpleasant 
to me than it had been before; .tjiough, in 
truth, I was never thoroughly reconciled to 
that situation.' ^ 

Circunjgtances by no means desirable, un^ 
pleasing interruptions of congregational har- 
mony, adding greatly to his private regrets, 
Srhortly after induced Mr. Martin, without 
any settled prospect, to determine on quitting 
Sheepshead. ^ While I' was in some per- 
plexity where to go and what to do,' pro- 
ceeds Mr. Martin, * I received several respect- 
ful invitations from churches of my own de- 
nomination; and, among the rest, one from 
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the Church thea itteetmg in Grafton Street 
LoiKlon.' ^eeeptin^ tbi^ mvrCatiof), bii» visit 
there, AugtasC 1773, ended ia ^eir sending 
him, after his i»etirrn» to the couuHry, * a re- 
spectful invitati^ii' to retlura tto toWn/ A* 
obeyed this ultimate call. Introductory du- 
ties being transacted^ Mr. Martin now be- 
cMfie Pastor of their Meeting, in fuH churchy 
on Thursdiay, March $J, ¥774. 

Divisions, nevertheless, followed. * Hav- 
ing thus changed my situation,' resumes Mr. 
Martin, * I soon perceived that, with it, a 
change of duties and of trials were lapidly ap- 
proaching : for I saw that some of the members 
of the church, in Grafton Street, held very er- 
roneous notions concerning the person and 
character of Jesus Christ : that others of ihem 
held loosely the best of sentiments \ and that 
some were of such a cast, that we were . not^ 
likely to agree either on political or religious, 
subjects. It is true I had a respectable ma*- 
jority on my side : but these things alarmed . 
me ; and the more so, as I knew that I pos^- 
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sessed a iliuch greater degree of fortitude than 
of sound discretion/ What he thus foresaw, 
came to pass. October 29, 1776, one third of 
his church * went off :' but these, * unable to keep 
together,' soon brought their secession into dis- 
esteem; while their minister, and those who 
were with him, strengthened daily. 
' Convinced that * they wanted a more quiet 
and extensive place of worship,' it was at length 
agreed by Mr. Martin's People, during 1794, on 
the motion, and, conditionally, at the expense, 
of; Mr. William Ashliij, of Sloane Street, near 
Chelsea, to erect another Meeting-house. No 
time was now lost. ' The first brick of the 
new Meeting,' adds Mr. M. , ' was laid by Mrs. 
Ashlin, April 29th, 1794; and on the 28th of 
June, 1795, it was opened for public worship. 
Its cost amounted to more than three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-five pounds. Super- 
stitious religionists would have attributed the 
entire of this transaction to nothing less than 
miraculous interposition. 

Mr. Martin published a suitable ' Sermon, 
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preached at the Opening of the New Meeting, 
in Keppel Street, near Bedford Square.' It is an 
elegant as well as a commodious place. 

After this sketch of the general history of 
Mr. Martin, it chiefly remains to consider hii^ 
pastoral character. 

Singular as an individual, he is also sin- 
gularly circumstanced. He stands alone. It 
is about eleven years since the Board of 
Baptists, conceiving themselves offended by 
some of Mr. Martin's political declarations, 
in a sermon which he preached before them, 
thought fit to eject him from among them. 
Loyalty then constituted his criminality. — 
* I was born at Spalding/ remarks Mr. Mar- 
tin, in hi& book- entitled * Some Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Rev. John Martin/ 
Letter the Eighth, ' in the year 17+1 : at the 
close of the Rebellion in favour of the Pretender, 
I was about five years old. At that time, and 
for some years afterwards, the story of him, and 
of those that countenanced his cau^e, was often 
sounded in my ears : and, as the inhabitants of 
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Spalding were well atfected to Goyernment, this 
atttry made sio defep an itnpression on my mind^ 
that, before I Was fifteen, I could not sfie with- 
out alartn the shadow of civil disturbance : and 
let me addj that, at fifty-five, rebellious positions, 
on whatever pretence they are brought forWard, 
strongly excite my indignation; above all, whdti 
they seem to be sanctioned by religious frenzy/ 
If this be a prejudice, still it is a dommendiable 
one. What ought now to be said of those, who; 
with these honest words of an holiest nfiail in 
view, impute tb the writer, as some few do, a 
sinister loyalty of mind ? 

It is this becoming temperament of the 
soul, this * dignified subniission* of heart, that, 
notwithstanding its praiseworthiness, seehis to 
have rendfired Mr. Martin more obnoxious to hi? 
foes. * In the year 1797,* he elsewhere- say S, 
* when the French Revolution was much ad- 
mired in this country, it was proposed, in a 
select company, to lay aside the woM J?€i7e^ 
rend. I happened to be present, and (know- 
ing somewhat of the ihflnencte of wotds upon 
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men and things) not only opposed the innovd- 
tiofif but offered to argue the point in de- 
bate. My ofFer was rejected, but the offence 
is not forgotten,' Ostensible as were the prin- 
ciples of John Martin, strenuous as were his 
exertions, this could not, on the death of the 
late Mr. Pitt, prevent the transfer of the Regium 
Donum to the hands of Abraham Rees ! 

Mr. Martin, though in his sixty-eighth 
year, seems to possess himself. He wears 
well, and looks well. Temperance still re- 
wards those who obey her injunctions. 

He prays well. Affecting without being 
irrational, free from ostentation of style, he 
prays both spiritually and intelligibly. He 
pauses much, but his words are few. 

Personally he has great dignity. Mr. 
Martin is tall, manly in figure, commanding 
in hi^ deportment — His features bespeak him. 
Ij[is physiognomy is expressively indicative of 
tlMBtmiil&pendence of sentiment and frankness 
o^pSjAvLCt which mark his life. 
' ^-; His manner of preaching has many pe- 
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culiarities ; and, to hear him advantage^ 
oiisly, he should frequently be heard. His 
he— ems pain at first;, his sighs, intermixed as 
they are with his discoursing, now and then 
sound like groans; and he is unhap(>y in his 
emphases, which, owing to his mode of voicing, 
are so laid as often to render one half of what 
is said not heard. I da not suppose that he is 
aware of these things. 

Let us turn, however, to his worth. Not 
unlike the sermons of John Gill, the sermonB of 
John Martin are truly * evangelical ;' but they 
are* better studied, and argued,' than most of 
those which how go by that name. He is 
clear and sound in the faith. No preacher ba- 
lances more circumspectly between doctrines 
and duties, presuming and persev^Hng, election 
and endurance, as they respect the saints. 06^ 
casionally also he is strongly eloquent. When 
once he breaks out, when his soui U on. fire, 
his lips, * touched with the Kve c6ar;/r0m*off 
the altar,' breathe of more than man. v^^ ^ 

Mr. Martin carries with him a^mall slip of 
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noteSy his only aid, into thle pulpit This slip^ 
not larger than a common card, he keeps in his 
lefS.h^nd^ He does i^pt preach for print; since 
^ he is obliged to confess that l^e finds himself 
incapable: of pronouncing any thing, with free*' 
dom and force, that was previously prepared and 
w:ritten fpr the press/ 

Ability and integrity a^e in him admirably 
united. 

. Mr. Martin has one son, his pnly child, by 
his first wife. His sepond wife, Miss Harris, 
was the youngest daughter of Mr. JV, Harris of 
Sheepshead, one of the deacons of his church 
there. ' My former wife,' says- Mr. M., / re-- 
commenided, her to me, as ^ suitable companion 
after betd^ci^aseii and to her I was afterwards 
(IjTiBT) ^married, . at Sheepshead.' She. also is 
dead. . ;;;;. .... ♦•.>.-.•, ' ' ■ 

:, .iMr. Martin . has pjoblished several sermons 
md pamphlets. * A . ^prinon- preached April jas, 
. ;J2r8flj,:thfi.,day ;pf Qeperal : Xhanksgivipg' for 
his Majesty's Recovery . frpm an Alarming III- 
lueWit-'iTboughte on the Duty, of Man relative 
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to Faith in Jesus Christ ; in which t))P .Supper 
9ed Advantages of Mr» Fuller's leading Propoai* 
tipns are called in questjoii,' 179 1 : :^ / . Rievieji^ 
of BQine Things Pertaming to Ci vjl Qpyernnoent/ 
1791: * Remarks on Future Misery,' 1794: an 
^ble Sero^on entitled ' The Advantage of Correct 
Thoughts on the Sinfulness of Sin ; with an Ap* 
|>endixy dbntaining Observations, on Antinonoi- 
anil and Arminians,' 1795 : 'A View of the 
Evidences of Believjers'; Baptism ; in Four Parts/ 
I79i6: a * Series of Letters to the Rev. Mr. 
Horsey, in Defence .of Adult Baptism/. 1786: 
^ The Conquest of Canain / and * Seventeen 
Sermons on^he Character of Christ/ 1793. 
Excepting the work called * Some Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Rev. John Martin/ 
the foregoing, though not the whole, are some of 
the principal of his publications. 

* It is tiresome for me,' remarks Mr. Martin, 
^ to consider whether the pointing^ is regular, 
free, or stiff; whether a word may not, here and 
there, be misplaced or mispelled ; whether the 
quotation marks are exact, and chapter and 
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verse always properly produced; whether the 
styl^ is sufficiently polished, and varied ; and 
whether every argument^ in every place, is not 
the very best I could have used.* Still there 
are those who yet wish to see him take up this 
'task in part. Having written much that is 
^orth reading, and of which much^ is not now 
-to be bought, might it not be worth his while, 
drawing as he is to the close of his great career, 
to re<*collect and rci-publish, arranged and uni- 
formly, the wliole of hisworks ? Let him hesi- 
;tate to delegate this trust. It should form no 
iclause of his last will. 't%/ 
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WftAT is called Extempore Preaching was al- 

* 

ways popular with us. Even the late Dr. 
Gregory admits, apparently with reluctance, 
the estimation which extempore preaching has 
commanded, and its eflfects on the people, 
* It has been debated,' observes this writer, 
in his Letters on Literature, treating of the 
eloquence of the ^Ipit, * whether Sermons 
may be most advantageously delivered from 
written notes^ memory^ or perfectly extempore. 
Dr. Beattie 'decides in favor of written ser- 
mons. Indeed there is scarcely any extem- 
pore discourse,' continues Dr. Gregory, * whic'h 
is not too diffuse for the time usually allotted 
for the pulpit; that might not, in fact, be 
comprised in much fewer words; and which 
does not abound in impertinences, tautologies, 
or solecisms. Yet, a good Extempore Dis- 
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course has more effect^ in a commou audience, 
than a written one.' The issue is clear. Grant- 
ing, as Dr. Gregory says, that Extempore 
Preaching is, generally understood, the most 
effectual mode of preaching; and if also it is, 
as we shall see, judged ' most agreeable t6 

the nature of that holy exercise;' why 

is it not encouraged among the ministers of 
our national pulpits ? 

As to the practice of * reading sermons,^ 
this, it should seem, according to the Statute- 
Book of one of the universities, * took be*- 
ginning from the disorders of the times' pre- 
ceding the restoration of our monarchy ; and 
was countermanded, as no light error in the 
church, \>y Pharles the Second, when king. 
Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, 
seems to account for the disuse of extempore 
preaching. ^ Many complaints, '^ affirms this 
prelate, ^ were ma^e of tihose who were li- 
censed to preach; and, that they might be 
able to justify themselves, they began> gene^ 
rally, to write and read their sermons ; and 
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thu9 did this custom begin*' So says Dr. 
Gregory ; adding, that * the ease which this 
practice afforded, and the correctness, it in* 
duced) has continued it in the Church of Eng- 
land ever since.' Widely does this writer 
here differ from the monarch. What Dr. 
Gregory terms * ease,' Charles the Second 
calls ^ supine and slothful ;' and that very 
* correctness' of which this writer iseem? so 
much to approve, is reprobated ' on pain of 
the displeasure' of the monarch ! Perhaps it 
is now impracticable to ascertain what effect 
the royal mandate -. produced : how long ex- 
tempore discourses only were heard; or, s^t 
what time the body of our clergy rel^ped 
into their ^ supine, and slothful way' of V read- 
ing sermons.' Methodism lattfj'ly confirmed 
them in this spiritual sluggishness. Certainly 
it is from the origination of methodism that 
we must date, for some time, the almost en- 
tire discontinuance of extempore pre^tchitig. 
Equally anxious to avoid the imputation of 
ignoi^ance and fanaticism, churchmen and dis- 
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senters alike gave up that mode of religious 
Jnstruction to which ignorance and fanaticism 
were supposed to be peculiarly attached. Me- 
thodists, however, increase ; and sincp one 
great cause of this increase is the preaching 
of their teachers, since the extempore oratory 
is so unquestionably essential in them, let 
other pastors, profiting by this example, de- 
sist, as much as they can, from their * pre- 
sent «upine and slothful way of preaching.' 

I am much in earnest on this great point 
Every preacher is not, I know,, truly elo- 
quent; for the speaker, as well as the poet, 
must be born to excel. Much of good, how- 
ever, might be done. Were the hearts of 
all her sons in her cause, were the fire of 
apostolic eloquence warm in them, were they 
full of life and zeal, were her -teachers all 
such, then might the Church of England, 
worthy of herself, tower as far above the 
talents as the power of her rivals. 

Such is the high spirit for which I would 
pray; such is the only kind of religious ri- 
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valry that I should rejoice to hail in our 
land. Thus let the church meet her foes. — •--* 
* It is not rendering them railing for railing; 
it is not/ as the great and good Archbishop 
Seeker first admonished the Diocess of Can- 
terbury, ' it is not ridiculing them, especi- 
ally in terms bordering on profaneness; or 
affecting, more gravely, to treat them with 
contempt; it is not doing them the honor 
of miscalling other persons, of more than or- 
dinary seriousness, by their names, that will 
prevent the continuance or increase of the 
harm they are doing.' 

Edward Parsons, to whom I now come, re- 
ceived his education in some part of Yorkshire. 
He has been long stationed at Leeds, in the 
same county; and is now Minister of Salem 
Chapel in that town. He is known from the 
press. He assisted in editing the works both 
of Watts and Doddridge ; and, among others 
of his printed sermons, two kave recently been 
submitted to my view. Of these, the first 
IS' entitled * the Sovereignty of -Providence ;' 
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preached at White-Chapel, Leeds, January 2, 
1791 : the second sermon, called * The True 
Patriot,* was preached at Salem Chapel, ou 
the fast-day for I8O9. He sometimes visits 
town. 

Cowper has already described this preacher; 
and thus I may say, in ^his lines, that Mr. Par- 
sons is — 

Id language plain. 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
Mav feel it too ; afiectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Mr. Parsons docs not relate the nature of the 
then * recent family bereavement' to which he 
adverts in the preface-notice to his sermon on 
the Sovereignty of Providence, His views of 
the christian system were not, I am told, so full 
as they now are; that suffering has improved 
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him ; and that he may exclaim, with the Psalm-r 
ist of old^ * It is good that I have been afflicted f 
I think the following short passage bears upon- 
the preceding fact : — * The praise of God,' de-' 
Clares this preacher, * is advanced in all the tri- 
bulations of life. He chooses the hopr of hu- 
man extremity to demonstrate the sovereignty 
of his power, and the unmeti ted riches of his 
goodness. When under some weighty affliction^ 
we anxiously look on the right hand and on the 
left for refuge, not one comfortable gleam of 
hope within our view ; when our fellow-men, in 
prosperity, are either unable or unwilling to 
help us ; then is the tim^ to cry to Him who is 
never inattentive to the voice of woe — to Him 
who declares himself a strong hold in the day 
of trouble, knowing and delighting in those 
who trust in him.' 

Extempore preaching is not without its dfcs- 
advantages ; but, perhaps, there scarcely exists a- 
finer exemplification of its advantages than the 
present preacher. Mr. Parsons really commands 
the pulpit. Personally he is respectable, his 
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voice is clear and strong, his enunciation is dis- 
tinctive, his address is striking, his action is 
impressive. His illustrations are informing, be- 
cause they are familiar; and his exhortations 
are appropriate and forcible. Mr. Parsons parti- 
, cularly excels in one of the most essential, but 
too much neglected, qualifications of the chris- 
tian teacher — the important business of applying 
every thing to the hearts of hearers. 

Modern pulpits are not favourable to elo- 
quence. They are almost uniformly constructed 
without sounding-boards, which had something 
imposing; and they are generjilly too circum- 
scribed in their circumference. While the per- 
son of the preacher is thus divested of consider- 
able adventitious dignity, his action, if he di^ 
dains to be ridiculous, is fettered down to mere 
mechanical movements. Tottenham-Court pul- 
pit, however, is tolerably roomy ; a convenience 
of which Mr. Parsons, who is really oratorical^ 
fully avails himself, with the best possible 
cftect. 
: if! Every thing is susceptible of extremes. 
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Much as I find toi commend in Mr. Parsons^ 
both as to hb matter; ^and manner^ J can qIsq 
perceive his depots, which atrik^biore forcibly 
as contrasted with his excellences. He .tUrn^ 
too completely round in hist pulpit ^M tbo fre- 
quently jj while he isipraying, heiju^customft 
himielf toua disagreei^bie inclination^ joit ^hakil^^^ 
of his'head ; and hik action i$ not always peij- 
fectly chaste. He deals too m^ucb ip amplifica* 
tion. His divisions are too numef ous^ ajQd> he 
parses too long betjveen> them, jib his matter 
would gain strength vby condensatiotj^iaQ liis 
method woulii: acquire ^efficiency by, s^mplifica^* 
tion.^ His lahguage^i though on. the whpte Com- 
mendable; his many melegances, sxsA is spme^ 
times: chargeable with vulgarisms. > He seems 
addicted to the pathetic, in whidb he does not 
succeed. ■ ^. . 

Calvinistic as he. is in sentiment, $tilL he 
does not degenerate into enthusiasm. Knowing 
howmuch stress is laid on ' framesand f<peliQg9^' 
privately experienced, by the high professors of 
religion in this day, it was well in Mr» Paaottl 
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to caution' this portion of hearers^ as he did, 
against ji^dging of thdr general religion, hy 
their particular emotions. >No tesit is more 
weak. " i"- •;.■■' /; 

Edward Parsons is a sound divine^ .anda 
good preacher. I shall tmnscribe the foliowing 
short extmcts, ^s shewing the character of his 
discourses, • and only as suchi. '* It is probable/ 
he will say, 'that this day with you is a day 
of deep distress. You are bowed down under 
a strange conibinatiott of afflictions^ which you 
too boldly discriminate as the scveri-ty of God. 
Weakness and pain of body; dilappointments 
and losses in your <;ommerce with the wprld; 
bereavements in your families; harrassed by 
the fiery darts of the wicked one, defamed 
and persecuted by his emissaries; and, to ag* 
gravate these, you are tormented by ar thousand 
Sitlxieties and fears lest you should prove, insin- 
^e in your profession of religion, and be found 
vv^tittng when you are weighed in the balances. 
But, FeacCj be still! there will arise light out of 
A 4iiis Ularkness ; the greatest kindness will be 
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discovered/ in all this reputed severity. The 
frowns of Providence conceal those smiles 
which will-^ove the perfection of ybur felicity, 
when the springs of life fail ! Do not mistake 
the gentle rod ^of a TaatBfuT father/ for the 
avenging sword of an i;n placable enemy ; do not 
suffer any -of* ybUr .•Cr6$;!esi to obliterate the 
rememb^n.c^ of past • ' hierties, ot^ • delude yot^ 
from the ^anticipation of that Sftate o^ blisjT 
where all teaM' shall be .\^iped away, from youF 
eyies V * I scarce think the state of an- Epicu- 
rean, who detiies the beUig^ of Providence,-^ 
and sUch' sftill exist, iti 'prfn^fi^le' attd -practice, — ^" 
so uiihappy- asUhe state off^that'tnatii^ho, bunder 
thfe ofeligatrons" of a chrt8tn»an' prof(^»sic«i, pre- 
tends to admit the doctrine, Wd yet is for ever 
quarrelling with its operations; as in some in* 
SfH^ces unjust, and; in- ftl^l as destitute of 
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Ability Cannot long endure obscurity. Ta« 
lent will stimulate to action^ private action ac* 
quire public honour ; and he who feels what he 
i$, may hope, one day, to be what he aims. 
Civilized communities, are thus benefited by 

« 

their individual energies. Were it not for men 
of mind, enterpriftt^ &s ingenious, emulous of 
eminence,: things would stand still. It is thi^ 
troubling of the wafers that restores its due vi- 
gour to the world. Society woi^ld otherwise 
sQQn stagnate. _ 

The. life of John Tpwnsend suggests these 
thoughts to me. Rousing himself from thd 
state of quiescence to which he was doomedj 
and at once pressing forward to his mark, he 
has long got the start of numbers who were hi^ 
equals^ and established no mean reputation 
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among mankind He waa trained to trade, but 
has lived to preach. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Townsend is the 
regular Minister of a Meeting at Rotherhithe, 
he so often preaches i^t Orange Street Chapel 
near Leicester Square^ and seems so firmly 
settled at this place, that, while now peaking 
of him, I shall advert, by the way, to the pre* 
s^t state of the chapel. The associated maf> 
nagers of this religious edifice are undoubtedly 
possessed of one of the most thriviiig concerns 
in our metropolis ; and, if they propose to com- 
firm it siich, they have only to employ thek 
usual singers and organist, and keep on the look 
^n^ for eminent ministers. I %uspect, indeed, 
that th^ know better than to flatter themselves 
^th anticipating blessings pn tiheir cause, with- 
out adopting the measQreii nedessary to insure 
its success. 

Trading in chapels is understood to be a lu- 
^raliMe branch of commerce. Episcopalians and 
evangelicalians, obliterating here all distmctions, 
are nearly eqial conipetit^urs iti this iiiafkct of 
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piety. Each.of ithe parties ari^seen either (ito 
erect or purchase religious . ledifices ; but, pru- 
dential as praiseworthy^ .daqh of them; ..with the 
good of souls still in viewi keep atfteye to.th« 
chief good of the world in (which they live, . 

Connected aa it is with the name of Aujgustus 
Tdplady— rone who, though dead, yet speaks ! — r 
-I never cduld enter Orange Street Chapi;^!, (and 
it has heen^my chance frequently lb go to thJ9 
place) withontcontsasting what was with .what 
is ; without yielding to those.recoU^tiOns of de- 
parted excellence, • which :are: not always propir 
tious to existing abilities; r/ God only .can tell/ 
writes Mr. Toplady,: about .the spdng of 1778^ 
in one of the l^st letters 'be,wjote,. /.hojW; deeply 
my christian frienda, and the dear 'people, at 
Orange Street ia; particulai:; dwell upon ihy 
heart May they pray for me, as I also for 
them '; 

Successfulness has abundantly: attended his 
successors. Without pretending! to his purity 
of design, possessing nothing like his command 
of intellect^; the. chapel has, under their con? 
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troiil, been much enlarged in size, and its f re- 
quenters hare increased. Being a trading con* 
cem, for »Q it is said tQibe, this chapel, splen- 
didly decorated, hoasts much that renders reli- 
gion at ledstas pissing as useful. Uncommonly 
melodious :and surprisingly magnificent^ its de- 
votional melodies surpass the powers of literary 
description; while minjs]ters of all varieties, and 
from all parts, are sedulously collected, week 
after week, for the gratification of the congre- 
gatioii, " 

John Townsend,' entitled by seniority to pre- 
cedence, is certainly one of the most respectable 
of those Ministers whp preach at Orange Street 
Chapel. He is a man of real worth ; whose be- 
nevolence goes hand in band with his religion^ 
and who acts as well as speaks, * It was some 
time in the year 1792,.' one writer aswsvires us, 
* when a lady, in the neighbourhood of JLondon, 
suggested to •MrviTQwpsend the propriety, of 
such an institution* 'a& the Asylum fpr the De^f 
tad Dumb; of which Mr, Townsfend was long 
the gratuitous Secretary. The ^ son of %hU lady 
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' had been born in the HSkct^hg circumstances 
of being both deaf and dumb/ but 'had happily 
recovered, through a suitable course of instruc* 
tion, the exercise of his apprehehsion ; and her 
hop^s were very sanguine, that in similar instan- 
ces, similar good effects might follow. Mr. 
Townsend/ continues my author, * with a 
promptitude that doth honour to hift feelings, 

« 

conijulted with Mr. Henry Thornton, who im- 
mediately pledged his assbtance. Mr. Town- 
send then drew up, and published, an Address 
to the Public. His friend, the late Rev. Henry 
Cox Mason, also entered mail lieartily into the 
design; and many a long summer's day did 
these friends advocate the cause of the Deaf and 
Dumb, among their own acquaintance and the 
friends of humanity in general.' This admira* 
ble institution is no^ perttaiiefntly established; 
under the generous auspices of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gilouoester as Patron, the Mar- 
quis of Buckinghani asO^sident, - and as- 
sisted by the * charitable indefatigability* of 
Hfenry Thornton, Esq. M. P. as Treasurer, the 
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Rev. ^ofan Townsend as Sub-treasurer^ leith 
the Rev. Richard Yates, B. D. as Secre^ry^ 

^ Mr. Mason/ observes the writer from 
whom I borrow this account of the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb/ ^ is indeed no more; but 
his memory will be dear to the Deaf and Dumb^ 
and to the supporters of the Asylum, for his 
unwearied and successful labours in their service.' 
More might be said of him. He was an able 
divine, and a fervent preacher. He did great 
good in his day. His life was short, but his 
work was done. ^ Faithful over a few things, 
he is now ruler over many !' 

I mourn the loss of such men. The .loss of 
useful preachers is long felt ; but, as good Mr. 
Cole said, where men still speak right, on the bed 
of death, — * Christ,' said he, * can defend his own 
truths, when bis poor creatures and Ministers, 
who contended for them as well as« they could> 
are laid in the silent dust.' 

Let us now return to the preacher first in 

view. 

Mr. Townsend fills t&e piilpit, and becomes 
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tt. Serious in matter, earnest in manner, proper 
in gesture, he is always hesad with profit^ .and 
with respect. Commendati'oa is due to his 
prayers ; which are connected and. condensed^ 
appropriate and expressive. ,..: j.x ..■'. 

His discburses are entirely of the exteqipore 
kind. Since his language. is good, I might say, 
comparatively considered, choice, is it not 
strange that he should at all give way to gram- 
matical inaccuracies ; . as, has fqr have^ and is for 
are? There is much monotonous melancholy 
in his tones; and of an- equability, that is dis- 
tressing to the ear. His hems also give pain. 

Mr. Townsend is one of those who are apt to 
hurry out of the pulpit. I have before spoken 

of this. 

■» " • . 

Errors such as these he. could reform. He 
has no great faults ; and he might as well get 
rid of small faults. 

John Townsend has published some of his 
occasional discourses ; among which I have to 
mention * Christ the Life, and Death the Gain, 
of true Believers ;' delivered on the Death of ' 
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Mrs, Hawkes, of Piccadilly, November the 
1 3th, ]Sib8,*at Orslnge Street Chapel. He. has 
likewise published ^ The Pilgrim's Progress, by 
JohnBunyan, Abridged for th^ Use of Schools.' 
I have not seen more of his works. 
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Genius is sometimes seen to partake of entail; 
and it may then be ^d of genius, as once of 
learning it was said, that it is an estate. I 
heard it noted with respect to the present 
preacher, by one who did not mean it as his 
praise, that, great though he were, still it was 
no more than * family talent/ — Privileged fa- 
milies! (said I) in which such talent exists, 
and in which it is seen descending, from sire to 
son, and from generation to generation. 

The father of the present preacher, Hugh 
Worthington, senior, was upwards of fifty 
years Pastor of a Presbyterian Meeting at Lei- 
cester. During his life there appeared one 
volume of his Sermons; and a second volume, 
sent to the press soon after his death, is shortly 
to appear, with some Memoirs of him, by his 
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Hugh Worthington, his son, of whom I am 
now to speak^ was educated at the temihary of 
Dav^atry, under the Rev. Dr. Caleb Ash worth; 
Some. time in the year 1775;> ud when only 
twenty years of age, Hugh Worthinglion^ 
owing to his talents, was chosed* Assistant to 
the Rev. Mr. Spilsbury, at Salters'-HaU Meet*? 
ing, in the city. 'Mr. Spilsbury dying in 1781^ 
Mr. Worth ington, who preached and prints ^ 
seimon on his death, was immediiitety elected 
to succeed him. 

The duties of the Dissenting Clergyman are 
comprehensive and arduous. He generallyt 
combiiies the offices of priest and preacher; his 
prayers are entirely extemporaneous, and origi* 
nate purely in himself; and he has to read and 
expound, 'as well as to teach. He commonly 
discharges at once, and without intermission or 
relief, the services of the altar and the desk and 
the pulpit He ought therefore to possess qua« 
lifications of no ordinary descriptioa* If 1» 
Would competently acquit himself, if he is ^ a 
workman who need not to be ashamed,' hi 
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must be able,i conscientious, intelligent/ ferirent, 
indefatigable, -^ fearing God/ serioustyr and 
deeply solioitbus^ £br the success of his instcud-i 
tions, ..^ hating qovetousness; and- eschewing 
evil/ His iiidivi^diaial wel&re. depends oiii.ther 
integrity of his conduct^^ and the energy of bis. 
exertions. .-'..:: "^ I'*; •';.'■'!■■ r. ]■ ..:t 

/-' Let u9 bew these t^ngsin mind, as they 
ought to; be borne; at this time. • ^ 

It is in primer, in his sublimely, afiectmg 
Addresses to the Divinity, that Hugh Worthing-?' 
ton is more than great Whether I consider 
the suitable solemnity o£ his. deportment,* or 
his scrupulous, selection of phraseology ; whether • 
I reitect on the devotional . magnificence of his 
sentiments, or on the unbounded liberality, of. 
his views, I confess myself perplexed betweeo. 
my unfeigned admiration of the individual, and. 
my profound veneration for. the character that: 
he sustains. Loftily as this may sound, it is 
not tlie language of exaggeration. 

His manner of scripturaV elucidation still 
demands praisc^ It is his custom, during the fii*2 
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part of worship, torrcad the portion of scripture 
from which he means to take his text; com- 
menting, as he reads, on doubtful and obscuro 
passages. Laudable in itself, this practice 
proves, in such hands as. his, highly beneficiaL 
Persons fwhose atteiitipA would not be attracted, 
by having portions of hQly-Svrit commonly read 
to tbQm,;^nd who, certainly though uahappilyr 
abound in the church on earth) feel their curir: 
osity awakened by the striking comments of an 
able reader; and their minds, thu3 caught, be- 
come ' gradually rivetted to his wishes. It i» 
thus that men must be/if so I may say, allured 
into seriousness of heart. 

Mr. WtOrthington'S' system of preachings* for; 
it is system with him, is the most eligible one.. 
Premeditated yet spontaneous, written partly^ 
yet partly spoken, while his discourses evinc^ 
all the regulapty, of prepared compositions, they 
possess all the , fluency of the extenxpore; 
eloquence. Why should preachers not avail 
themselves of the admonitory assistance of head- 
jf0t(£%; pr^ on the other hand, wh^ do they doom 
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themselves never • to raise their eyes above the , 
cushion to which their maouscripts seem to 
cling? If numbers of the clergy must content 
themselves with still ^ reading sermons/ let them 
do this'as it ought to be done. Holding their 
sermons boldly up, undisguised and manfully^ 
let them so read thei^r sermons. This would 
give to their pulpit t^fibrts at least an ^r of ease^r 
Monstrous is it to see a public speaker^ in one 
of the most august stations in the world, nearly 
as motiQliless as statues, muttering^ instead of 
preaching, the noble precepts and sublime doc* 
trines that- were revealed by omnipoteiice to 
mankind ! Reasoning, exhorting, consoling,* 
ainimating, not of such, who teach but preach 
not,' is Hugh Worthington. What is said o^ 
one transcendant orator, may be said,- at his best 
times, of the present preacher : * his intellect is 
all feeling— his feeling is all intellect' While 
he enlightens and convinces the understanding, 
he attaches and captivates the affections. 
While he seizes the strong holds |of the head, 
he jfinds the passes to the heart. Both are 
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withm ilia gcasp^^> Ife^^caki make-thcf ^ead^liia 
roadjtbiliie heait^' oif tiie beakliid hyisid ltd" ffl« 
head. '•' ••^'■'•'' '>^''' *^""''^'-" 

Gheerfnhiessi is oneib^racteiistic'^Mi' re- 
ligion; ' it;is ttt^ relij^tt^ of i gratittt^,-d^ 
thanksgivmg/i ndt less .liian^ d( > stip^li6it\il^ 
Never does he fail .toittia&k:€rod;if6ir ' h£r)gfopd^ 
ness'V. Weref/tl^e prayersi -df some ^^veadhtf f s -tci 
be the test oFotnri national' fietf, it ^hc^ld^sediri 
thatireli^ocrs <:dmjSaitL\9^ m>\fiBLt mot^'hi^^ise, 
with us, than religjuoiis. gratefalnesisl ^rgMiift^ 
the benefit iiyiwhidi ^Isrke^libe^nd/iimi^^^ 
are:in^t^: vthere is hretsoD! to^^Uinky isiifiibkHtly 
sensible of the vai^atto bteasiti^ with iiMch ^ 
are sunfoandiidi: ' Gratitude^ kf ^ ttiseparably • ')fcon- 
nected with'piety: '- vo ei-j.. b i^oii j-iM 

• . Among tlieadtrent^io«l($tectimst^nce6^^iM4idi' 
heighten the effect of Mr. Wti«*tegt(Jtf ^ ^feachP 
ing^': the pmnitive ^impltcitytaf hid pf^i^sc^ii) ap- 
peanance .ought to be maiiked.^ Plid^ness tff ' 
person is in him jgfeatly bfeec^mii^ -^ 'a%, ^b^sideftf 
its being noi^ ^propier, it aids^ ^ • litlpitesisidii of 
his delivery; He ^ did* not fomerfy ^driit sq 
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plain. T I heard him some years since ; when^the 
white powder clothed his dark hair^ and Jie yet 
wore the band. 

Tte intelligence of his countenance shines. 

9 

Age, -Ibr he is in his;fifty»sixtii year^ does not 
d^'thefireof bis eyes, .which are still q^ick, 
and.i^ft* ' Wiien once bis spirit kindles^ when 
bis ow.tt..«Pui is on flame, his glance seems to 
pierce} tbe souls of those who hear himl . 

It aeems needless -jto talk of action in him. 
FeaHflg : h thci i nuin : spring . of ^ his , action. 
Wh€ii»&c\ni hand be laid on his hekrt, or raised 
upM^di^i or bis finger pointed to the word; it is 
the €&Q{^% of nature, ^.and it. affects by nature. 

; £mph^is forms one of his chief excellences. 
His best discourses owe much to his delivery 
qf^fjot.j He seeimtajcnow this £ictf for he 
does not print much^ 

. , ;The .dosing of his sermons,' . rhetoricajiiy 
^all^ peroration, is always able. It is here 
^at his strength lies. Perhaps it is not too 
much to Ml^rm of himi so powerful is his elo- 
quence^ that he never ended the sermon which 
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his hearers di4 not wish he was then about to 
begin. * 

He has but few faults,T— in him they are faults. 

Frequently his emphases seem overstrained. 
His pauses are -also sometimes injudiciously pro- 
tracted ; so that it feels as if he were waiting to 
ascertain their effect. Another imperfection^ 
common to the best of speakers, is, that he sinks, 
now and then, the concluding words of his sen- 
tences. 

Dissenting upon principle, he is bound ^ to^ 
maintain, conscientiously as independently, 
with all his might, the dissenting principles. 
His general liberality of opinion has already 
excited my poor encomium ; and his political 
loyalty is, I think, unimpeachable ; but I have 
wished, more than once, that he were still more 
tolerant towards the hierarchy of this country. 
Hugh ^orthington, however, ^ is an honorable 
opponent to ecclesiastical establishments; and 
such an one, view him as we may, as I shoiUd 
exult to number' among their most illustrious 
supporters. 
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. . Salters' Hall now engrosser Ma great talents. 
He preaches there, when in town, on the af^r- 
noon of every sabbath ; and both morning and 
afternoon, outh& first Sunday of each month. 
He once preached at Hanover Street in Long* 
Aqre, for several years, in oonjimction with the 
Rev. Dr. Winter; and, afterwards; with Dr. 
Philips, now of Sheffield. . : 

His publications are—* A Good Name better 
than Great Riches,* preached by him soon after 
his.pcwing to.;Salters' Hall; [ Claris tianity an 
Pisy and Liberal . System, : : th^$: f^i Popery ,Ab- 
s«r4 aftd; JBuidensome ;V preached: No^emJkF the 
5th# 1778 : anjd his thifd scrmoftJiJ on the death 
<>f the Rev. Mr^. Spilsburyii liis, pjredecessor at 
Saltiers* Hall, in 1.781. Hi? wi^a dbO the editor 
«?:', Cr3W^.Seniion3,' in -twc^xaliimes; and is 
the^ftuthjor of w * Essay on . the Rtjsoiutionof i 
Plain Triangles/ -. ..; ;,. / \ 

i, : • iHi^b Wprthington has he^n jmarried ; but 
ii»ow^a widower, and^has np\children. 
rtJHete I pAi43e^ . My work is not done; but, 
it is here that I wish. to rest. My task was my 
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choice, I could go on; for my heart glows 
while I write of such men, and of such thin^. 
, When the kingdoms of this world are no more, 
it will then be seen who were those that could 
once look, * in tremoling hope,' to the kingdom 
that was not of this world. — Peace be to the 
man who thus waits for that day ! 



London, 
July 14, I8O9. 
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Further detoQs have b^en lately giTen of this worthy 

He was bom aboat tiie year 1731^ in Yorkshire ; 
but "^as himself accustomed to trace his descent from 
Sediftsh origin. It was at the Grammar-School of Rip* 
pon, then superintended by the Rev. Mr. Hyde, that 
Beilby Porteus, liaving chosen to devote himself to the 
church, -was qualified for the unirersity. His parents 
could^Rot give him wealthy and he waji therefore taught 
to look to himself for success in life. 

Somewl^at before the year 1761, when Seeker be-k- 
camie his friend, there appeared a work entitled ^ The 
History of the Man after God's own Heart.' Apprelien* 
sive of the mischief likely to ensoe from this irreligious* 
publication, Mir. Pdlteus accordingly preached a Ser« 
mony NQVembei^theS9U>^ >l761j before the Unirergity 
<^ Cambridge, which he 'toiiAsd ^ The Gharactet^ of- 
David, King of Israel, imp^lfelly ^Melct:^^ ^IS^K^V 
whQ, in 1758, had be6D^%kUt^ Ai^the^^ift^x*. 

« ^ 

ford to the archiepiseopalQhrode dfCSulterbuiy,-^ iia\/l^ 
ing read his diseoursd^ WIS IhQtided, by & pe#osat i>r< 
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this and his other publications, to take Mr. Porteus un- 
der his own immediate patronage* He accordingly 
was pleased immediately to appoint him one of his 
Domestic Chaplains ; and soon after preseitted him, in 
succession, to the rectories of Wittersfiam, and Hunton, 
in. Kent ; and of Lambeth, on the death of Dr. Dennifiy 
in Surry. A prebendal stall, in Peterb(Ht>ugh, soon 
followed ; and on the demise of that eminent and very 
pious prelate (Archbishop Seeker) in 1768, he (Bfr. 
Porteus), in associati(m with Dr. Stinton (Domestic 
Chaplain also to Archbishop Seeker), edited and pub- 
lished his Woriks, seven volumes, consisting of sermons^ 
charges, and lectures ; to which,was prefixed a Life of 
Seeker, written by Porteus, ^ which obtained the praise 
of Johnson.* 

Pjf^viously to the decease <^ Seeker, 1765, Mr. Por* 
tens was married to a Miss Hodgson, at Matlock in Der- 
by^iire, where she then dwelt, by the primate himself. 
It is said that her father was once in the inn-keeping 
business. Mr. Porteus acquired considerable property 
by his marriage with this lady, who survives Um ; but 
they have h^A ^uq childien. 

• . In ITOT tb^mniffiersity c^Cambridge conferred upon 
Mr. Porteus the degi^ of D. D. Hearing of his great 
fiim9» wd satisfied as to the purity of his life, her Ma- 
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jesty, it if said, now sent for him ; and Dr. Porteus was 
engaged by her to be her private chaplain. Seeker, 
his first and firm friend, had, there is no doubt, as inti* 
mated in a preceding part of this work, before his own 
decease, prepared this opening for Dr. Porteus. f Such 
a high opinion,* says one who does not incline to flatter 
him, ^ ,did her Majesty entertain of his piety and* en- 
dowments, during hi^ short attendance in consequence, 
of a short illness, that she was determined to complete 
what Seeker had begun. Accordingly, January 1777, 
on the translation of Dr. Markham to the archbishopric 
of York, the royal interposition was employed in favor 
of Dr. Porteus ; who was immediately raised to the 
episcopal bench, as Bishop of Chester.' 

Benevolent as was his disposition, it was neverthe- 
less his lot, in 1807, towards the close of his mild ca« 
reer, to become unhappily engaged in the painful duty 
of prosecuting one of his clergymen. Every one knows 
the case of FraHcis Stone, Cited by the Bishop's ap- 
paritor, as the Rector.of Cold-Norton in Essex, to an- 
swer, in the Spiritual Court, to a charge ^ of hating 
revolted from^ impugned, and depta^dsome one or tnork 
of the Thlrtj/^nine Articles ofthekJhurch of England^ 
in opposition to the 39th of Elizabeth,' — Sfr.- Stone 
persisting in his heresies^ Bishop Porteus, attended by 
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the. Dean (George Tomline, Bifihop of Lincoln), th^ 
^Chancellor (Right Hon. Sir William Scott, Knight, 
D. C. h* SfC.)y and several of the Prebendaries of the 
Diocess of London, were introduced, May the 14th, 
1808, when the Right Reverend Bishop pronounced 
Sentence of Degradation jagainst Mr. Stoney according 
to the forms prescribed by law; depriving him of his be 
nefice of Rector of Cold-Norton, in the county of Essex* 
^.One of our own or^er,* observes the truly Rev. Thomas 
Jlobinson, glancing- at this event, in a Visitation Ser« 
mon, preached by him at Leicester, about the same 
period, ^ has lately made a flagrant attack upon these 
fundamental doctrines. An elderly clergyman, in a 
Visitation Sermon, has impudently avowed his disbelief 
of the Godhead and atonement of the Saviour, and has 
insulted our ecclesiastical governors by publishing that 
avowal. I rejoice that a general abhorrence of such 
conduct has been expressed, and that, by the decision 
of an episcopal court, the honour of the C.hurch has 
been vindicated. I augur good, both from the prose* 
cution and the sentence^ I rejoice not in the degrada- 
tiou or the sufferiogn.of the delinquent. 3ut shall the 
Juan who aims a fa)l^ stab at the vitals pf his |>arent, noi 
be deprived of the power of accomplishing his.purpose ? 
I »ball J20t wonder,^ if some be disposed to. admire and 
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<idlM)rate hint as a inartjrr ; biit I tracfe a rery different 
chbabUit. il ask not wbere is the Christianity of aSeci** 
nisB^ I but whei;e is n^anly firmtaess, ivhere is odraman 
honesty, in thatperson^ who: has con&ui«id, evenito-oy 
age^^to eat the br^d o£ the Chnreb^ ivhich he ims itt*" 
vaiiiibly/eiuleavocifeal to mbv^rt; 'and -who, at hstjuie^ 

'clareS) with mdanness' tod :p(idillaiirmity, his iidvriiling<s 

/ 

necfe'to lieKnquish: his 'preferment t: ' This is not. the ^pU 
'tit of a martyr I i TJie casb is balhmitous ;-^lini itwiU 
da good. ' It wittlRmse'us to consider what •lO'e •bur prin*^ 
ciples ; abdithei world shall knoWt dial, there still exists 
among usafinih; i:egard to the DbctHne :of our Articles ; 
T^that "wekomnir the: Sony evdfiiii wekonamr iHe\ Fti^ 
th&J and that we preach xedemptiod ^ml]^ througbr 
his tfoodH' <: How different }b the Yi^itolian Sermon 
of Tbomis Il6biasoi^:£r6m the Visitafion^: Ddsqsdln^ 

of Francis Stwift! .1 : ' ^ ^ - - 

* ^ ■» 

Such, however, was the humanity of his diocesan^ 
that, commisetating" the situation ofa numerous family, 

- » 

Francis' Stone was hot ^ rejected 'from the temporalities' 
of his benefice ; but is said still ^ to eat^' contrary to 

conscience, ^ the bread of the Church 'vvhich.he endea- 

• . .. ..••■- 

voured to subvert.' . . . 

Bishop Frirt/eus had long felt: his health decay. 
^ The unavoidable suspensioa of the fiishop'-s^visitation 
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at the customaiy period/ says the Archdeacon of Mid» 
dlesex (George Owen C^mbridgey M* A. andF* A. S.)> 
in his last Charge, 1808, to the Clergy^ < left the per* 
formance of that duty, last year, to the Archdeacons of 
the diocess, and gare me the unexpected pleasure of 
meeting you sooner than I shouUl otherwise have done.' 
* It must, I am sure,' he shortly after adds, ' be a matter 
of general and sincere regret, that our venerable Dio« 
cesan should still find himself unequal to the fatigue of 
visiting his extensive and populous diocess/ Only two 
dajTS before his death, however, he arrived at Fulham, 
from Lbndoflf, He died very early on the morning of 
the 14th of May, 1809. It was Ascension Sunday, 
when he happily ascended to his Father and his God ! 

Like many pious men, who think soon and much of 
death, he died as it was his wish to die. His early 
poem on ' Death' contained his final prayer for 
death.-— 

* At thy good time, 
Let Death approach ; I reck not — ^let him bat come - 
In genuine fonn, not with thy vengeance arm'd. 
Too much ibr man to bear. O rather lend 
Jhj kindly aid to mitigate his stroke :* 
■ ■■ * But chiefly Thou, 
Whmn aoft-eyed Pi^ once led down from Heaven 
Ta Uced for man» to teach him how to live^ 
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And oh ! still hmrdor lesson ! how to die ; ' 

v' Disdain not thou to smooth the restless hed 

.Of sickness and of pain. Forgive the tear 

That feeble Nature drops, cafan all her fears, 

• » ■ ■ '. ■ 

Wake all her hopes, and animate her faith ; 
Till my rapt soul, anticipating heavHi, 
Bursts from the* thialdom of incumb'nng clay, 
"Aikl^, on the vrings of ecstacy upborne, 
Springs into liberty, and light, and life.* 

tf It >VBS thus that he passed imperceptibly awajr from 

this $irorld to the next. He did not die — he slept. 

/■ 

Ilis earthly remains were silently removed, from his 
house to his tomb, ^t about two o^clock on the morning 
of Tuesday the S2d of May. His burial took place at 
Sttodridge in Kent ; where he had for some time at- 
tended the erectiedL of a yault, with that view. It is in 
the chapel there ; to which, report avers, he has be- 
queathed j£S5S yearly, for the better maintenance of 
its minister. Bishop Porteus is stated io have been 
very partial to Sundridge, where he preached his first 
sermon ; and where, rurally retreated, he always spent 
some part of each sununer, in a small house of his own, 
removed from every>species of ostentation. 

St. Paul's great bell announced the Bishop^s decease, 
to the metropolis ; and the pulpit of Fulham was hung 
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with black, in respect to hinu Otherwisel the known 
worth of this Prelate j I mustisaj, has been strangely 
left without due*conimeraoratibn/ ItU still in the Rev. 
Mr* Usko^s power ^ himself mastering as many as • 

fifteen languages^ to pay some Lasting Tribute^ merito- 

• • • • - . ■ 

riously and extensively ^ to the ^character of one to 
whom he owes his . own great aifoancefiefit in the 
church. .. V w 

The person of Bishop Porteus is described as haying 
been handsome in his youth ; and that, ^ until'of late, 
he preserved a florid hue, and featntes that bespoke a 
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manly beauty.' 

He was, at the time of his death, Dean of the 
Royal Chapel ; a Member of the Privy-Council ; a 
Governor of the Charter-House? ; • Provincial Dean of 
Canterbury; aTrustee-of the British Museum; Resi- 
dent oi^the Society for." the ConviSrsiori of Negro-Slaves, 
and Vice-President of the Asylum, ai^d- of the General 
Lying-in-Hospital at Bayg water; oiie of the Court of 
Assistants of the Corporation of ihe Soils tof the Clergy^ 
President of the Society for maintainiiig, educating, and 
apprenticing Poor Orphan-Chltdr^ of Clergymen; 
Associate of Bray's Institution for Parochial Libraries, 
arid President of the- Proclamation-Society against 
Vice. 



GERRARD ANDREWES, D. D. 



' Towards the conclusion of the present voimn^, the reader ^rfU 
find some account of this preacher*s Lectures on the Liturgy^ dur- 
ing the Lent of 1809, in St. James's Church/ -See page 28. 



LECTURES ON THE UTUROY: 



BY 



GERRARD ANDREWES. D.D. 
OF ST. James's church^ in Piccadilly* 



:"n 






fr 



i\ 



Began on February lUh, and ended im March thfi 21«^, 13Q9* 

- ■ ■ •■"'^ 

Prater, presentiDg the sole nledium of interpovinp 

' between the creature and his Creator, between 4^fi- 

manity and Divinity, forms one of the most import* 

ant offices in which the race of man can {Kxaibly jiii- 

gage. Numerous-^are the formularies of devotional 

intercession, national as well as individual, writtip Jby 

V 
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divers pious persons, which have accordingly appeared 
in aid of religious prayer. Christianity has been emi- 
nently productive of such compositions. Many of our 
most distinguished characters, among the laity as cler- 
gy, in state as in church, have bequeathed to us inesti- 
mable examples of pious prayers. As to this part of 
national devotion, common-prayer, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, at the present distance of time, the veneration in 
which it was held hy our venerable ancestors. ^ It is 
not without a mystery,* said the noble Bacon, when he 
was Chancellor pf England, in one of his Charges to the 
King's Verge, * that Christ's coat had no seam ; nor no 
more should the Church, if it were possible. Therefore 
if any Minister refuse to use the Book of Common- 
Prayer, or wilfully swerveth, in Divine Service, from 
that book ; or if any person whatsoever doth scandalize 
that book, and speak openly and maliciously in deroga- 
tibh of that book ; such men do but make a rent in the 
garment, and such are by you to be enquired of.' One 
bf Queen Elizabeth's courtiers, according to the same 
• authority, besought her, with much voice, on the mom- 
ing of her coronation, before numbers of her courtiers, 
that in this good time, it being customary to release pri- 
soners then, there might be four or five principal prison- 
ers more released ; which were the four Evangelists and 
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the Apostle St. Paul, who had been long shut up in an 
unknown tongue, as if they were in prison. We live 
in other times. Centuries of delusion, the ages of 
priestcraft, are passed away ; and our national Common- 
Prayer, as well as the Evangelists and Saint PayjL. 
emancipated from their imprisonment, cordially address 
us in our mother-tongue ! This is our boast, religiously 
and politically, that we know the grounds upon which 
we are to act. 

^ Among other reasons for set Forms of Prayer,' ob- 
serves Addison, * I have often thought it a very good 
one, that by this means the folly and extravagance of 
men's desires may be kept within due bounds ; and 
Bot break out in absurd and ridiculous petitions, on so 
great and solemn an occasion.' Here then, as far as 
reason looks, is one of the principal arguments in sup- 
port of ' set Forms of Prayer' altogether. Piety, 
nevertheless, might start some objections to any system, 
however in itself excellent, which tends ijo restrict the 
unstudied ebullitions of the heart, when aspiring, either 
in praise or prayer, imploration or thanksgiving, to the 
Divine Author of all its mercies, and the Rock of its re- 
fuge ! He who alone can ^ hear the soul's returning 

gigh,' who is not only the giver of all good things, but 

« 

the author of all good thoughts, will doubtless prefer, 

u 2 
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imperfectly as it may he offered, thfc natural expression 
of our ^ants and our tlianks, of our depradence or our 
gratitude. If, indeed, we are to * pray withotit ceasing,' 
and there are few pious persons who do hot so pray, 
'4lientaAy rather than verbally, it i$ impossible for Etny 
spiritual ibrmukry to direct, at ail times, the exercise of 
our internal devotion. We have an explicit canticMi^ 
from the highest source, on tliis head.— W^Aen ye pray^ 
said Jesus Christ, use not vain repetitions, as the hea^ 
then do; for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking. Be not ye, therefore, like linto 
them: for your Father ktwweth what things ye have 
need of Before ye ask. 

The reasons assigned for praying by printed prayers, 
are much the same as those which sometimes defend 
the preaching of written sermons. Propriety, perhaps 
even expediency, suggests the necessity of especiallfr 
attending to the decency of Divine Service in the fdr- 
ttier particular. If, duHng the time we are in the 
temple of religion, the * heart id not to be liasty to uttfer 
any thing,' much less are we to be * raih witb tbe 
mouth /' feeling, as we do, that it is seldom possible 
for us to pray as we ought. Various^hurches have, 
therefore, since the extended Pi'opagatibn of Chrbti^ 
anity took place,- ordained the use of national rituals ; 
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f practice to >f hich, under |Jte divide favour, tlie Church 
of England owes her stability.^ It was this training up 
the children in the way in which they should walk, 
that formed the secret of the greatness of their fathers^ 

m 

It 'is to the neglect of such training^ politically no less 
than piously, that our present evils^ together with our 
prospective calamities, will be found imputable. 

* We may pray spiritually,' affirms Mr. Toplady, 
of fixed prayers, * by a form ; and we inay pray for- 
mally and coldly without one. Suppose I was to say 
to a converted 'Pissenter — ^ Sir, you don't sing the 
praises of God spiritually !' He'd ast, ^ Why not V 
Was I to answei; — * Because you sing by a form ; Dr. 
Watts's Psalms and Hymns are all precomposed ; they 
are forms, in the strictest sense of the word.' The 
good man would reply — ^ True : they are precomposed 
forms; but I can sing them very spiritually for all 
that.' * And I can pray in the words of the Liturgy, 
as spiritually as you can sing in the words of Dn Watts.' 
* The good man observes (continues Toplady), that such 
as are truly converted, have no need to pray by a pre- 
scribed form. This certainly holds good, for the most 
part at least, with regard to secret prater: but not 
always, I apprehend, in open devotionsy whether of a 
public or a domestic kind. Grace and gifts do not al- 
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ways go together. A person maj have true grace, and 
great grace, without gifts ; and may, on the other hand, 
have shining gifts without a spark of real grace. Wit- 

■ 

ness the parable of the talents. All prayer is formal, 
in the worst sense, which does not ascend from the 
heart by the Holy Ghost : and all 'prayer is spiritual 
which does ; be it prescribed or extemporary.^ 

Notwithstanding my leaning towards national rituals, 
and (with certain exceptions yet to be pointed out) my 
special value for the Book of Common-Prayer appointed 
^ to be used among us, I can perceive the advantages of 
extemporary praying, as practised by numerous reli- 
gious societies at this day. If every gospel minister 
possessed the gift of prayer, if such pious prayer were 
the combined operation of soul and mind, of judgment 
as well as feeling, then might * set forms of prayer* no 
longer appear necessary or eligible. Much is it to be 
apprehended, however, that such will not be soon the 
case. It is the peculiar province of extemporary 
prayers to apply to immediate events, iemd embrace 
particular persons ; but it is the benefit of printed 
prayers, on the other hand, that they extend to all cir- 
cumstances of time, and affect all conditions of men. 
Still it is on the ground of incapacity, and the conse- 
quent danger of impropriety, if hot impiety, that, set 
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Forms of Prayer are mostly desirable. He "who takes 
-with him printed prayers, knows what he is to pray for ; 
while those who go to bear extemporary prayers, though 
in spirit and truth, often know not to what they may 
listen, in what words they are expected to join^. or 
by what nonsense their ears m^y be offended and their 
minds insulted. Whether by head or by rote, there 
will be found, in each method of praying, something 
to censure as well as to commend. Considering fairly 
the advantages and disadvantages qf both modes, com- 
prehensively as well as specifically, impartiality must, 
I think, incline still to prefer set Forms of Prayer in the 
performance of Public Worship. 
, Apprehensive of innovation, notwithstanding they 
were solicitous for reformation, the lleformers of the 
Church of fSngland 4id not effect what otherwise they 
might have accomplished. Many illustrious characters^ 
communicating within the pale of its establishment, 

r 

have, age after age, regrette4 the incompleteness of the 
protestant reformation ; and of these some have pro* 
posed, at various times, to review and amend our na- 
tional liturgy. It is not probable, however, that this 
measure would now be productive of the advantages 
which it was supposed were to be derived from it. 
Almost the same considerations which induced its pri- 
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nitive reforiiiers to aroid the extreme of innovation, 
seem to apply, with equal force, at tfcis day, to the 
cerenionies and discipline of onr national church* 
Grown with its growth and strengthened with its 
strength, it appears highly ineligible to shake those 
habits and affections by which the people of this 
country, during a critical succession of ages, have been 
uniformly induced to prefer and protect the established 
religion of their forefathers. It is rarely possible to do 
what we catl the best. Communities, no less than the 
individuals which form them, must submit to see their 
wishes limited by events, and their operations circum- 
scribed by ordinary computations. Our reformers, re^ 
sembling in this our lawgivers, may say, as did Solon, 
when he was asked whetlier he had given the Athenians 
the best of laws? — ^ We gave them the best of those 
institutions which they were capable of receiving/ 

Enough is now suggested, though more might be 
urged on the Same pointy to explain the causes of what 
many pioUs people regard as Defects in our Liturgy ; 
and to shew, that to efl^ce from it such defects, by ex* 
plaining diflBcult portions of it, by obviating objections 
made to it, and by i^nforcing the ordinances which arc 
c(mtained in it, as well as di^laying the excellencies 
Whicit nbotittd throughout it^ tequires no common 
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teacher ; biit one who, while taught by truth) is aisa 
perfectly acquainted with theological distincticHis. 



The first of the series of ' Lectures on the Liturgy/ 
by Dr. Andrewes, of which I am about to speak, was 
the 

eOMMINATION AGAINST SINNERS- 

Sunday Evening, February the 19th. — ^Perhaps it 
ougbt'tcTbe premised, when I am entering upon the 
performance of this part of my task, that, whatever 
was the attention paid by me to the subjects of these 
successive discourses, I have retained, excepting what 
memory may reproduce, nothing more than some short 
notes of all that fell from the eminent preacher whose 
opinions it is become my province to examine. I trust, 
nevertheless, that he will find no reason to accuse me 
of having mistaken his positions ; and that even as to 
words, where it shall seem proper to repeat his words, 
it will be confessed that I listened to him with the soli* 
citude to which he is indisputably entitled. Still it 
must be often recollected, in elOc;^lpation of my faults, 
that to stand in crowded churches, sometimes distance^ 
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from the pulpit, and sometimes where doors are open* 
ing and shutting at your back^ is not the most eligible 
situation for the purposes of retentive hearing. Incon- 
▼eniencies such as these, with many more, are what 
the sermon-hearer feels himself continually subjected 
to, in mixing with the extensive congregations of this 
metropolis* 

Rowland Hill, eccentric as is the general style of 
hb santiloquence, once justly remarked, referring to 
the mysteries which are acknowledged to characterize 
reveal^ religion, ' that there is such a thing as getting 
over things/ Now if this be true of divine revelation 
itself, it applies with still more force, with irresistible 
force, to many of those pious systems, creeds and 
prayers, drawn by human reason froib the sources of 
divine wisdom. It is therefore found easier to get over 
the difficulties inseparable from those systems, than to 
explain them ; and hence it happens, that the wisest 
expounders of theological formularies, anxious to do 
more than enough, frequently excite, by the excess of 
their zeal^ almost as many doubts as their wisdom ap- 
peases. 

Highly as I respect the abilities and acquirements 
of the present jRectoi^^Af' St. James's, I cannot say that 
bis late parochial Lecjtures on our Liturgy properly sa- 
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tisfied some of those scruples by which many legitimate 
believers are still induced to demur to certain portions 
of the occasional offices contained in the ^ Book of Com* 
mon Prayer.' Dr. Andrewes, indeed, seemed particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, however ingenious, in his solution 
of the objections so often urged against the office of 
* Commination against Sinners;' which, though last in 
our spiritual ordinances, formed the subject of his first 
lecture. Is it possible to acknowledge the justice of the 
curses contained in this office of the church, without 
implying condemnation to ourselves ? Well might it 
be retorted, upon each of those who join in this service, 
— ^ Out of thine own mouth will I condemn thee !* — 
Where is the man, or the woman, that.liveth and sin- 
neth not ? Should it be shewn, by any felicity of ex- 
planation, that we do not imprecate, using this office, 
on ourselves, the punishment due to the transgressions 
of which, more or. less, every individual inust here own 
the commission, still another perplexity occurs. If only 
those who af e without sin are to cast the first stone at 
ofienders, where is the soul that can with a^y truth de- 
nounce, as it were, upon his fellow-sinners, the curse of 
the law of God ? By avowing the justice of the curses 
recited in the Commination against Sinners, we, how- 
ever^ do virtually confess ourselves obnoxious to them ; 
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bj our Amen, we d(v think as we may, confirm them 
personally ; and, so confessing and confirming them, 
do we not, in fact, implore those denunciations which 
we declare ourselves to ^ have most righteously de* 
served ?' These are not imaginary things. Every pa- 
lish priest experiences the reluctance with which his 
parishioners are brought to celebrate even the annual 
observance of the established Ccmimination against Sin<« 
ners. Plain minds cannot enter into the subtilties of 
theologians.; and, if joined with kind hearts, take alarm 
at the custom of religiously assembling together, at 
stated times, for the purpose, as they think, ofimpre* 
eating vengeance on themselves, and denouncing it 
against their fallible fellow-creatures^ The ^ general 
sentences of God's cursing against impenitent sinners^' 
forming the most trying portion of the present Commi- 
nation against Sinners, are, it will be found, coveted 
principally from the Old Testament. To us, therefore, 
who live rather und^r the Gospel than under the Law, 
blessing instead of cursing, it may seem surprising why 
we should delight in any religious ceremony, which in 
the least appears to militate against ihe merciful dispen- 
sation under which it is our glorious privilege to ' live, 
move, and have our being !' Christianity furnishes the 
best commentary on Deuteronomy. 
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I have been unusuully explicit otx the office of Com-* 
mination against Silvers, because it is an of&ce 'which 
many members of the Church of England disapprove ; 
and because it does not strike me as at all indispenttibte 
either to the prosperity ot security of this ecclesiastical 
establishment. It is now little used, abd still less Ob* 
served. Let us not strive for straws. Instead of wisb- 
Hig to reinstate the regulations of the ^ primitive 
church,' merely^as they were primitive ; or, labouriiig 
to reconcile contradictions, because they are not to be 
reconciled ; be it for us, fallen, as we are, — 

' on evil days, 
* On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues/ — 

to act a safer, better, and nobler part. While we re- 
tain all that is religiously essential, let us not contend 
Jbr that which m^y be unimportantly ceremonial. Let 
us now, in the Words of one of the few wise men, * A«k 
iDounsel of both times ; ^ of the ancient time, what is 
best; and of the latter time, what is fittest.' 

Reason, equally with prudence, seems to prescribe 
the practice we ought to pursue. Let us neither en- 
force nor concede too much. Let us rest silent, where 
we cannot conceive ; and content ourselves with remain- 
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ing sacredly ineloquent, whenever we cannot prove our« 
selves seriously demonstrative. Let us specially avoid 
recurring to those, principles, since principles they were 
thought, which, originally blending Moses with Jesus, 
lendily mixed Paganism with Christianity, and spread 
darkness and desolation over the face of the nations. 
Enlightened as we now are, perhaps we have still to 
dread, with all our light, the re-enthronement of pqli* 
tical despotism and religious superstition. 



From considering ' The Commination against Sin- 
ners,' Dr. Andrewes proceeded to explain and enforce 
the 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

Sundoj/ Eteningy February the 26f A.— Of this of- 
fice of our church, which is also called, perhaps with 
more justice, the ^ Thanksgiving of Women after 
Child-birth,' the propriety is unquestionable. Since 
the primal sentence once awfully denounced against 
* the mother of all living,' every age has seen incontest- 
able demonstrations of the ^ sorrow' in which woman is 
destined to ^ bring forth children ;' and therefore ra- 
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tional piety itself, were divine wisdom still silent on 
this point, should suggest the duty of women offering 
up their ^ hearty thanks,' to the Fountain of Goodness^ 
for ^ safe deliyerance froJIi the great pain and perU of 
child-birth !' As the sentence was public, so ought to 
be the deliyerance from its inflictions. Dr. Andrewes 
accordingly reprobated the churching of women in pri- 
vate houses. Setting aside the irreverence of this prac- 
tice, it is clear that those who adopt it, and the number 
is by far too great-, utterly confound together places dis- 
tinct as churches and /kozt ^e^ ; for the ^ Thanksgiving 
of Women after Child-birth,' conducted thus privately, 
is housing rather than churching women. I wish it 
were for me to agree with Dr. Andrewes in other 
things. There are cases, however, in which it is bet- 
ter to shew the eligibility, instead of insisting on the 
necessity, of our church forms. 

What is always physically right, may sometimes be 
politically wrong ; and it was scarcely possible to hear 
Dr. Andrewes expatiating on the blessings of fathering 
a numerous progeny, as matters now stand, without 
feeling some trivial objections to the persuasion which 
he so happily laboured to disseminate. Patriarchal 
precedents were the last that should have been cited in 
•confirmation of the generative benediction. Wlien Lot 
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•was able to choose Sodom,, and AbrahiHn to settle ia 
Canaan, either for himself, each might feel the adran- 
tage of replenishing the earth ; but we, who live where 
human affairs are not exacfly in the same state, must 
calculate before we procreate ; and are not entitled to 
expect, that the goodness of Providence will relieve the 
folly of our improvidence. Could our children always, 
possess the gates of those that hate them, then, as un- 
der the first law, might our offsprings after honoring 
their &thers and mothers, rise up to bless us. The man 
is not necessarily happy, therefore, who has his quiver 
full of them. There are days, as the Son. of God once 
said, when it is woe unto those that give suck ! 



Dr. Andrewes's succeeding Lecture was on the 
Order for the 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

Sunday Eveningy March 5. — Were it ad^ed me to 
select one portion of our National Liturgy, which 
should display it in its fiiirest light, I should undoubt- 
ingly specify ^ The Order for the Burial of the Dead.' 
Such is the silent solemnity of thb sacred servlpe^ such 
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the inherent dignity of it, that, separated from the^ex* 
tarsal awfuluess \vhich marks its observance, it appeals 
to evf ry human bosom, draws sighs from ey^ry hear^ 
1^4 ^art into eyery eye; Here is exhibitec) the glory 
q( that system which brp^ht life and Jinmprtaliiy U> 
fight* Sorrowing, but qpt as those without hope, over 
the earthly remains of departed firiendshipi the tery eye 
that descends with grief into the gjraTe,; is raided) at ti^p 
same time, with joy to the skies I It ^ n^ the erer* 
lasting fiureweU, fa^t the jtemporary parting, of those 
who live by faith. Confident of the ^ resurrection ]to 
eterna) life,' these lookforward, w^th indescribable bliss, 
to that society which will consist of thji^spitits jof rjjgust 
men . toade perfect. While we ful(kl, tb^ ;p(iourn6iJ[.qf* 
remony pf committing the body to the gioui^d, we^eoj^ 
the glorious privilege of commending the spirit to him 
who gave it. 

Dr. Andrewes failed to realize my anticipations on 
this occasion. His present discourse was informing and 
discriminating, but it wanted the impressiveness of elo- 
quence. He qppeal^ to the head, but he never agi- 
tated the heart. There was one ppurt ofhis discpurye, 
however, which ought to be pointed out, and to whiqh 
praise is most justly due* Adverting to fashionable fii- 



nerals, he ^nergoiicaVy remons:nted against the prac- 
tice, still so prey ilent in high lif**, of persons oe1ebral» 
ing the obsequies of their relations by proxy; so that 
servants, in this last sad rite, become the substitutes of 
masters, and funerals are literally performed. Nothi^ 
can be more revolting than this practice. It is insult 
to the deceased, it is scandal to the living. Abrahtfhi 
himself buried Sarah* and the principal person- 
ages of Egypt consentaneously accompanied Josepk 
to the burial of Jacob. It was over a grave that Jesus 
•wept ! 

Humanity is to be aci^uired at the bed of i^ickness^ 

9 

and piety at the interment of the dead. What is the 
tomb, to those who can truly ask, agreeably to < The 
Older for the Burial of the Dead,' the speedy a(icom* 
plishment of ' the number of the elect ;^ and who ^el 
heartily thankful, that the souls of them they love are 

< delivered from the burden of the flesh,' and from 

< the miseries of this sinful world.' 

Of our future knowledge of each other, v^hat may 
be termed individual recognition beyond the grave^ of 
this hope, to which reason aspires and which revelation 
countenances, Qr. Andrewes did not speak. S^carcely 
did he venture on the oonfincs of thai state ' where the 
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^uls of them tbat depart, hence,' exist /• ua, joy;,SMlid fe- 
licity !' It was rather triyjal ia him^ afi^r th^ xk^f^^f^ 
to censure those simple creatprjes^- who^ iinstc;d4;.9f at- 
tending to the solemnities of burial, are drawn thither 
by admiripg the proud pall^ or seen notiqiqg the cu- 
rious coffin. 

Knowing ;the important ii^^essions often made both 
on the hea^rt and mind byt^e^Jtiuriitlof tl^e d^,.re(i* 
giously celel^ated, I. greaUsr. regret the top i^r^uent 
neglect of carrying the c^qpse into the church,; where 
the sacrednessbf the ji^^Lce^ : and: tike portipa pf.diyine. 
^scripture usuaUy read^ most fi% prepare the mourners 
for the final isdlemnitj. of Committing the.bod(y of the de« 
ceased to the grave. Parsimony is the ]BSt feeling that 
should be consulted in thbiiparticular; an^,:v^here po- 
vert,y really operates tQ.^tbe^. exclusion o^tpietj^, well 
would it become the .mini^r of religion^ itpoifiVliwdMijjf 
to- whom be is responsible^ .to dispef^se, . in;^^|qinQ shfip^t 
with, the fees otherwise «lo be expected; .,8oiEetbing 
diOuld be dctne on thitf subject. Piffioult, it .ms^r be^ 

« 

but let us trust that it is ppt impfpsible, to reioedy th^ 
evil which I have just befi|D;4w9hing. . 
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PsRilArt'tliete is b6 political institution in which 
tire miiied' prbperties of church and state are so happily 

■ 

cbndbi^M as in the form of the 
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»6lEMNI2ATION of MATRIRkDNY. 



Sunday Etefnngi M&rtk 19, Dr. Andrewes, con* 
IfbAnabiy %ith the cdutM lie «t first adopfted, delivered 
anlMpArtaiit and imjpresslve llfreture on Ike snbject now 
ffrojf^^eised tobulr attention. I do not mean to say that he 
1^ fnv^ftriably exceifeitt; bul^ with cftidi reasonaUe dt> 
lowahces as ought to be inade, his pr^enft tenure migfat 

ft 

bfe read Ivith considerable advantage, als it was heavd 
with^ecid^ ajtteiition.. 

Makti^Ss with to, asitimght t6 be, a i^%ious e&> 
t^smon^^. ' PoUQt ui^es fli^'^c^riety of this rite, bbt it 
'U "pX^tm d^des Its iiebi!^^. If ^W lile Indies 
thhiy 1^'Yti^idlsred lUit^^ H%6^ost, hoMr 

jd^ is ft'&ati^hc^'ritttOn, bvA Wi m^H shMkl be((spfr> 
iitaAy M'w^ite hatmr^ ' f}ow d^i»«ble is it ^alfo^ 
litk^yin^t jN^dCsffiftt^te of beiligi, tbtftith^ highntfc 
of human obligatiiMs MiQ61d^%e cmUMMbSi tiniler div^ 
sipictions i Dr. Andrewes did well, therefore, when he 
censured the levity with which many persons are apt to 
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ooosider the solemnizatioii of maixbaapay; . md^yj^^^y nf^ 
he said/4hat plape is often treated a^tb^:/ Temple fxf 
Hymen/ which ought ODly ta \f^ app]:<;ia(chtKl -4^9 the 
' Altar of the Liying God !' Since suchirrey^reiit im- 
propriety did not escape him^ and when he had. already 
condemned the {Practice of non-attendance on the funi^* 
rals of friends, it rather surprised me to fii^ him pc^in|; 
oyer the now baneful fashion, extevidingly preralenti of 
marrying privately in the hoiises of families. T^he ev|l 
is greats and it is also among the great. These domestic 
marriages may serre to satisfy the mind ; but> divested 
of all sanctifying solemnitiesi they m^ no true impress 
sioB on the heart* God is still to )f^ found, and diiefly 
SO9 in his own house ! — ^He cxmdesioeiifU to dweH in the 
temple made widi han^a » and woe b^ to such as either 
Beg^ect or refuse to wait upon him there. 

'Never wa^ it meant that the Solemnisation of.ACaJtri- 
mony should be in private. Ev^y pi^it of this holy 
ofice refers to the place in whipb it is to be performed^} 
and ^proveii, silently but aaciedly, the present misu^ 
olibiB part oi oi|r national liturgy. It isppt a private 
toivil contEi^ bnt a pi^bjiic religious ordinal, which, 
giving the woEStan tp the mfii ai)d the man tpAhe womai% 
makes of both one. So clear is the church on this point, 
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that, 8^posiiig marriages would be always consecrated 
within its walls,- it'directs, * if convenient/ the newly 
married persons lo * receive the Holy Communion at the 
time of thieiir marriage.' 

Among the abuses incident to the solemnization of 
matrimony wfll be found, curioiis as the fact appears, 
Ae present custom of marrying by the publication of 
Banns, which was originally designed to correct the 
very evils with which it is now pregnant. Banns once 
wrote down by the clerk, upon the mere ipse dixit of 
any person, are handed, as a matter 6f course, to the 
priest; who reads them * three several Sundays or holi- 
days,* when the parties t6 be married are, without ques- 
tion, solemnly united in wedlock. Now this is done, 
notwithstanding that the publishing of su6h Banns is 
especially enjoined for the • prevention of clandestine 
marriages ; and f(otwithstanding that the curate of one 
parish is not to solemnize matrimony between the par* 
ties ivithout certificate of the Banns being twice asked 
from the curate of another parish, since, ^ if the persoiu) 
to be married dwell in divers parisheis,' which is fits^ 
quently the case, they ' must be asked in both parishes.^ 
It is painful to reflect on thfe number of mischieVoi^ 
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marriages which take place in this way, and wbidl 
could not be so easily effected in any other m ay. 

Dr. Andrewes was wholly sUentpn a point that I 
hoped would not have eluded his animadrersion. 
What I now refer to, and it has often struck my mind^ 
is the prevaleuce, especially amougthe great portion of 
eur commonalty, of Sunday Marriages. Qoubtless this 
is one abuse of the Sabbath, ^ I think it ^a greater sin/ 
said a good man, ':' to marry on the Lord's day, than 
to yoke a plough ; inasi^uch as the work and. concern 
is greater. The sinful continuance of this, I judge to 
be a provoking profanation of the Sabbath r and I 
sddom see those manages blest, which were celebrated 
on that day.' Marryirtg on the Saturday, as the mid* 
dling orders are wont, .is^ for some reasons that must be 
obvious to all, much the same as marrying on the s]U> 
ceeding day. 

Dr. Andre wes halted so mucl) betweeiR obtaining 
the -consent and opposing the dissent of parents, re* 
speetuig matrimony, as to le^ve his oym opinion on 
this particular doubtful. Similarity .of religito enjtered 
Very properly, into hia eatimatie of marriage feliqity. 
He incjined too miich^ however, to .what is called relir 
giouB courtship ; and he.seemed to exact more, in the 
event of an unhappy marriage being contracted by 
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either sex, than poor humaii nature might, with the 
best of hearts, prove able to bear. 

Vainly did Dr. Andre wes labour to suppress the ua- 
becoming sensations, which few men can ayoid. feeliag, 
when, plighting their truth to the woman, they are 
made to say, aft&r our liturgy, ^ with my body I thee 
worship.' Here is one of those immaterial impro- 
prieties, as to its importance to the stability of the 
church, which tnight wdl be done away. Decency is 
seldom found oppos^ to piety. 

' Thb,' e^clatnied the fetiier ctf mankind, when, 
at the birth of time, God gave unto him woman, ^ >this 
is now bone of my bones^ and flesh of tny flesh ;* and 
to/t this cause ' shall a man leave his father and hb 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife T-^-Something 
Dr. Andrewes urged ib ihk effect, but not enough. 
Becoming husband and wife, the male ceases to be aoo 
and the female to be daughter. Marriage disbolv^i all 
previous conkacts. Two' in one, and otie- in Iwo. 
While the ttian, leaving bii fitther and liis «uithef^ 
should deave only imlb his wife) so the womaa, 
leaving' her father andber mcAher, should deave only 
niite |lker husband; Obiigataxm is in faothrediprocdi* 
FUreiits ceaise to be chiktren, i^n childie* loome to be 
ipiirelils i fitird the &st ties of life, iMtimable as they are 
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relatively^ must yield to the ligameiit pf society itself. 
This is not sufficiently attended to. Instead of learing 
fiithers and mothers^ each oleaYiog to each) as man and 
wife, both sexes are too often seen obstinately adhering 
to their respective relations, and thus reciprocally em- 
bittering their connexion matrimonially. Woman, 
however, as weU as man, must, if the happiAess of 
marriage be dear, quit father and mother, and brethren 
and sisters also. « Unless man. and wife are of one 
spirit, it will be of no use that they are made' of one 
flesh. , This trath is of much importance to the age in 
which Ire live. 

The Solemnization of Matrimony, perhaps it ishould 
be remarked, is not unfrequen^y such as t^ be highly 
unbecoming so solemn an act.. Much, here rests, as in 
alTthe offices of our church, with her priests ; and it is 
painful to observe in this place, what yet truth requires 
to be t6ld, that married persons are, to use a, known 
phrase, ^. tied up.' This evfl is also great. Severity 
I deprecate ; but there seems ilp harshness in hinting^ 
that^cNSie aoirt of pemance ought to be incurred I^y those 
priests Who are /omd 4o dishonour the yefy. altar by 
wh(M gifllB^ tbe^ live I :$!pj#copacy would ^o well to 
tftke this hint into maiim^fpoHiiideratipn. 
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Had I aimed to depart from the anrangemeDt of Dr. 
Aiidrewes'0 * Lectures on the Litjirfirj/ 1 sbould have 
coupled the^present lecture on the order for the 

VISITATION OF THE SICK, 

Sunday Eteningy March 13, with the few thoug-bts 
which I threw out on ^ The Order for the Burial of the 
Dead/ The connexion between sickness and dying^ 
obviously suggested this to me. 

Considering the insecurity of our existence, and 
knowing how sadly the business of religion is often ncr 
glected during health, it concerned me to hear Dr. An- 
drewes affording his countenance, by the least excusa«> 
tion of any kind, to those preachers who are disposed to 
slight their duty as priests. Although the rubrick of 
our church specifies, in case ^ the sick person^ not be- 
ing ^ able to come to the church,' who ' is desirous to 
receive the Communion in his house,' must, in such 
case, ' give knowledge thereof over-night, or else 
early in the morning, to the curate ;' this requisition, 
irhich. applies to defikiifive <x>mmimion only, does not 
dispense with the prompt attendiuice of religions minis- 
ters on dying pefsoteJ • ^ whom should the wounded 
in spirit apply, if not to him who has the cure of souk ? 
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It is his post; and, though ^ darker every hour,' it is 
one by which he must stand to the last ! Instant in sea- 
)son and out of season, the christian pastor must, like 
(he ^ great Shepherd and Bishopof souls,' know his own^ 
and be known of them« If one of his sheep, even on 
the Sabbath, fell into the pit, he must lay hold on it, 
imd lift it out. He must go about doing good* It is^ 
his highest interest, it is his greatest gratification, so 

to do. 

» » 

Much has the Church of England been injured by 
the irreligious indifference of its parochial ministers to 
this portion of their duty. Are any of his congregation 
sick ; the dissenting teacher, the methodist or the eya»- 
gelical preacher, ijraits for no call, no previous notice, 
no over-night knowledge, io hasten, as becomes him^ 
where the sick lies. Whfle the established clergymai^ 
is often not to be found when sent for, the religious 
volunteer, if so I may term him,' is alwa3rs at hand 
without any call ; and by these means no discreditable 
opportunity is afforded' tlie latter for. inducing variods 
individuals to become members of the meeting over 
whicli himself presides, or adhev«iit^> to the religious 
community whose nuipbers it is his^gldry to:augment>.i 
' « Dr. Andrewes judiciously diverted to {h^'dp^ 6£ 
^making last wills. Here, as on some otfaeir points^ hh 
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divcoorse was highly yaluablei and energetically deli- 
vered. ^ Many,' 6ay9 Lord Yerulam, in his Essay on 
Death) ^ die intestate; this being a rule, that when 
their will b made they think themselves nearer a grave 
than before : now they, out of the wisdom of thouwEids^ 
think to scare. destiny, from which there, is no appesU^ 
hy notmaking a will ; <Hr, to live longer,, by pfpteiitaf 
tion of their unwillingness to die/ 

Sometimes, however. Dr. Andrewes betrayed his.acv 
quaintance with the casuistry of the 'church, whose 
errors he principally reprobated. The word jabspltttion 
sounds better in the mouth of a roipunist than in the 
mouth of a protestant. Many considerations induce me 
^dso to object io the custom of absalyii^ dying persons* 
Common minds, and of such ininds the greater part bf 
the people are, seem prone to lay too, much stress on the 
prayers of the priesthood ; and supinely rely upon the 
meriis of sacerdotal absolution. Feeling themselves to 
be at the point of death, then^ and oAen not until the% 
Ihey send for a dergyman, bectau^rthey )Eiie sick, as they 
would go to. a coiijtiror if they were in healthy to effect 
iheir miraculous dalijremnce firomaa inevitable calamity » 
Isil dtiGouUto imigiiie what dependence such person^ 
Xwh^lkraynbeca^ they arie in. pain, ^ cwfeai because 
iftiey trust for .pardon) viay plaoe^ Jio^ev^ ercpaeonsly. 
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on the following sehfraices as pronounced- by tbe officiat- 
ing minister : * I absolve thee from all thy sihs, in 

ike Name of the Father, and of thiej Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: Amenl* 

Even when lesk i^uestionabljr asserted by the Minis- 
tets* of Christianity ) during the usual service of the 
Church of England^ this ^ ppwer and commandnieiit ]l^ 
declare and [miiiounce the Absohltion and ReuussioB 4j( 
Silks,' spoken of as ' left io tBb churchy' mostly exoit^p 
hi^tine the feeling of its improprietyy oM^appetfrS'Rs 4»p 
remnant o£ tbe iflAperfeotion which' still atfai^ies to our 
best form of rigtifteoufla«8s. ^^ 

Toplady, of whose firm attachment tolhe eataMishf 
nent thiere is no 'doubt, strongly inclines, in hii^iriBiliiis 
priest,= to disuse tbe wder of prayer fttr the YilitatiQA liof 
the 9idki ^ One of the most difficnk •and discouraging 
jlilrtsiof the ministiy^ I faare long found,' hesays,..^:^ 
visiting the ignorant and' unawakened sick. If tbe 
hoftd gives abifity,' be elsewhere adds, ^ / tkink toU^ 
«^% Forms vf Btdt^ in my future Mendance en tkt 
sick. . I generaUy find^ that prayer^' on these occasional 
offered up as God gives uttemnc^^ Jir more blest to the 
soub I attend upcm^ as well as to my own soul.-^Thefe 
<ure cettaiidy pafticuUir exigencesand oases^ which few, 
ifany, presccib^^forifisciRiTeadk/ 
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Dr. An0i(b#e8 how proceeded to consider th^ 

! . ' ■ 

BAPTISM OF INFANTS; 

Sunday 'Hvemmg^ M^rch 26. I do not here m^^n id 
take up the Que-gtioa of BaptMm^ as it respectd the in&nt 
and the adult. Dn Aridrewes ;oimdeiTfes, that^' "Whj^o 
the name of its pareitts reniindJEf the child (St its, being 
honi in sin^ its christian name will remind it of the 
Towmiiide for its feiilh ; and, consequently, of jjts inde*^ 
lil$Ie oUigatidfi to becknne both' virtuous and pio^s. 
With evident propriety did he thefefi>r^ reprove the 
phfetice erf biqitisniany hesiUx^ing hfidthen names on 
chtisttim babes; Confirmation, tfaie next rite of the 
diurcb^ he des4;ribed as consequential on baptism.; 

His holjr angef agautet the Unbapti^ed progeny of 
Christianity^ especially lis the celebration of Baptism, 
Mdon^ Christians,* is not so much neglected £rom irrieli* 
gion as through iridbnveniencej struck more than due 
fiwe into simfde nuiid$, and gave pain to persons of 
sttong minds. ; Whatever Grerrard Andrewes may still 
think a^ t6 the pr^e^it neglect of In&nt Baptisoi, he 
will mitigate bis displeasure on this score, when he 
finds, as the fact is, that the necessity of obtaining 
god-&thers and god^mothers^ and the eligibility or in« 
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eligibility of those Tvho happen to offer thus to stand for 

the child, preventthe^baptismof more children than any 

other consideration. God«>fathers must take that kind 

of trust which few good men choose to fill, and i^hich 

no bad n^n- ought to fill ; and, dexterously as Dr. An* 

drewes manned this diftculty, not many personsi would 

feel satiisfiedwRh his solution of it. 

The ministration of ^ Private Baptism of Children 

in Houses' is not to be administered ^ without great 

cause and necessity ;' and yet Dr. Atidrewes did not, 

I think, firmly oppose it. Houses are not churdhes. 



Dr. AkArewes's last Lecture on our Liturgy, em- 
braced the ordier for the administration of the 

LORD'S 3UPPER, or HOLY COMMUNION; 

\ 

f 

I 

Friday Evening (Cljod Friday), March 31^ 1809. 
—There is nothing in which the great Body of Christ- 
ians so fully accord, as in commemorating the Death of 
Chriitr Some yet sit, as his Disciples first did, at the 
lioly table ; and others, ^ meekly kneeling,' bend th^ir 
knees, during this service, to the name at which all 
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knees shall one day bow ; but the body of christianSy 
however ceremonially divided^ unite in this last solemn 
act. 

Still it is thai rite in which none but the truly faith* 
ful — Christians indeed !-:*-ought to join. Sdlicitous t^ 
enforce attendance upon thb conununion, Dr* Andrewes 
seemed too much in^ haste to remove the sacranietital 
land-marks. Whs^ even some latter diving thought 
of those marks, which of old j^resorved the JtKwnd^ies 
of the faith, unalienable and unviplated^ we may I^am 
from the ensuing passage of the ^ Spiritual Experieqcf ' 
of Augustus Toplady, to whom I have frequently made 
reference in the course of my work. — ^ Read prayers, 
preached, and administered the Holy Sacrament here, 
s4 Fen-Ottery, in the morning;' Friday, DeceQiber the 
25th, Christmas Day^ 1767. ' Farmer T e,V sub- 
joins this Divine, ^ whom I happened to meet at Milk- 
tam, no longer ago than last Wednesday evening, so 
drunk that he could hardly sit on his horse, presented 
hinself, at the Lord's table, with the rest of the coin- 
munioMits : but, I passed him hy ; not daring to;4llini- 
nister the symbols of the Saviour's body and blood to 
one who had lately crucified him afresh, and had given 
no proof of repentance ! He appeared surprised, aad 
abashed.' 
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CommaBicatii^ ^ ull^n^etthiIy,^ we dor « Nothing else/ 
asseverates our Liturgy, Vbut increase damnation..' 
Now,' that we may know what it is unworthily to par* 
take of the Holy Sacrament, ^ if any of you/ says the 
church, ^ be a blasphemer of God, ian' hinderer or slait- 
derer of his word ; an adulterer ; or be in malice, or 
envy, or in any other grievous crime ;' if Ihes^ things 
be, then are such souli^ ^ guilty of the body and blood 
of Christ our Savibui',^ and ^ eat and drink' their ^ own 
damnation.' It is 'indeed an ai¥fttl thing thus to fidl 
into the hands of the liviiig God J 

While commenting on this portioti of the Littirgy, 
there was occasionally discohretable in. Dn Andrewes* 
something of latent liking for the ecclesiastical obser* 
vances of past times. He spoke of the respect once* 
paid to the altar of the church ; and, I thought, rather 
regretted that it was no longer paid. It was the old 
way, if not the best way. 

Having now attended Gerrard Andrewes, step 
by step, with unwearied zeal, through his Lectures on 
the Liturgy of the church of England^ civility tells me * 
to bid him farewell. These lectures, seven in number, 
were mostly on chosen heads ; and were successfully 
delivered by him, week after week, during the Lent of 
1809, to crowded congregations, in his own church. 
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If they were not altogether siichas mi^t bare been ex- 
pected from his mind, still they were of some worthy 
and did more good. Where he failed most, was when 
he aimed at too much ; but, granting these failures, his 
Lectures on the Liturgy will not lessen the former repu* 
tation attached to his name. 

Respecting the book of ^ Common-Prayer ' itself, 
particularly its style of composition, perhaps it will be 
^owed, as Gerrard Andrewes aaidy that it ranks inferior 
only to inspiration. Many have thought of it quite as 

highly. ' Blessed be God I* exclaims Toplady, 

^ the Clergy are forced to read it, and to administer 
the Lord's Supper, and. other offices, according to its 
admirable and animating fi>rm of sound words.' 
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Immediately after the first appearance of the account 
of Dr. Hawker, the following letter, corroborative of 
one fact as told by Onesimus, canie to hand. — * At- 
tended as he is by his numerous admirers, and though 
nurtured in the bosom of our church, he has been de* 
nied admission into the national pulpits.' See p. 53. 



* Sir, 

* The first thing that now engages m; atten- 

' tioD, on reading the National Register, is the article under 

■J 

* the head " Popular Preachers/' I have an aversion to flat- 
' tery, or any thing that resembles it ; therefore shall say no- 

* thing to Onesimus, but that I admire his impartiality. I 
' read with pleasure the eriticism on Dr. Hawker : it excited 

* ray curiosity to hear that gentleman; especially vhei^ it 
' was mentioned that he had been refused admission into 
' some of our pulpits. / have made enquiry, and found yeur 

* statement correct. I have also made it my basifles^ t6 hear 
' the rev. gentleman; and really, sir, I am at a loss to know 
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* the cause of the refusal.. Does not the rev. gentleman 

* preach the doctrines of the established church? or, doe9 
' he preach something more than mere moralit}' ? or, is it a 
' crime to preach extempore? Sir, the Ministry of the Gos- 
' pel b a high and sacred offiqe ! It appears to me, that the 

* sermons of the doctor are too evangelical for some of our 

* pulpfts. — Good God! — Is it possible? If we believe in the 
' Redeemer, ,can we say, or hear, too much of him? Can a 
' minister view the Son of God expiring on the cross, and of- 

* Ter op the form of prayer of the established church, and con- 

* elude nearly every prayer with *' through the merits of thy 
' dear Son;'' and yet refuse a mnister the use of the pulph 

* because he says too much of the Saviour ? Sir, if thi» 

* should be the cause of the refusal, what may be the effect ? 

* My mind has been occupied with considering (I do not de- 

* cide), whetTier, at the day of judgment^ they may not have 

* to answer for it. — Sir, the Clergy complain of preaching to 
' empty pews ; but they never wiH preach to full ones till 
' they make great improvement in their preaching. 

^ I remain, sir, 
• Na9. 18, 1808. * Yourv 
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It may be as well to apprise the reader df^'Uat ig 
meant by ' ^ Ae yexatious bustle of a lieW Bishop.' 
Seep, 112, 

February the 15th, 1808, the Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Venables Y emon, translated from the see of Car- 
lisle, November 1807, onthe death of Dr/Markham,) 
issued the following Notice to the Clergy of hb Diocess : 

*^ Notice is hereby Given 

" To the Clergy of the diocess of Yorkj that by the 
S5th and S6th clauses of the Residence Act, every 
clergyman Vfho is non-resident by reason of any exemp- 
tion allowed by that act, is requir d to notify such ex- 
emption, in writing, to the Archbishop or Bishop of 
the diocess to whose j^urisdiction he is subject, within 
six weeks after the first day of January in every year; 
and if any person shall wilfully neglect to make such 
notification as aforesaid, the person so neglecting shall 
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not be entitled, after the expiration of six weeks, to the 
benefit of (his exemption, until he has made such noti- 
fication in writing ; and if any clergyman of the dio^ 
cess of York is non^resiient without either license or ex- 
emption^ he will (when the fact is made known to the 
Archbishop) be proceeded against as the said Residence 

Sydney Smitl^ as the reader will see, is Rector of 
Fasten, near York. 
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jVo 86oii«f was his oritique on the preaching of Basal 
Woodd* periodically ushered into the world, than One* 
simns was favoured with the following laconic comment- 
ary on it. 



* Onesimusy 

* Yout character of the Revereikd 
< B. Woodd is totally false. 

* Yours, 

' A constant Reader of the National Register, 
• And a Friend of Mr. Woodd.' 



^ A Friend of Mr. Woodd' will act wisely (rejoined 
Onesimus) in being less officious. When he says that 
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the ^ Character giyen of the R^. BasU Woodd is totd^ 
falscj^ he affirms, by the word /o^otf^i more Ihan he 
f eems to apprehend ! Mr. Woodd's puIpU abUUies are 
matlexot opinion; but i^ it ^ totally/ false^ that, as Oner 
simus beliered, ^ hk private virtues have fortified hira 
in the estimation of his hearers/ that ^ he isorModbi; 
in his religion, and lo2/al in |ii$ poUtips '/ that^ his Air- 
mamtjf deserves to be distinguisheiy and his^ Ubert^y to 
be universally tntt/o^eil;'-— are th^ assertions. ^ totally 
false?* '. And,: is it ^ totidljf fake* tjiat ProtJi(fe«ce has 
heen signally bountiful [witness Mr. Wqy^Sy^fActmy 
most unlooked for legacy of 10,000/. 3 per cents, to 
him] to Basil Woodd? Are these things not really 
true; or, according to this ^ Friend of Mr. Woodd^ are 
they, on the contrary, ^ totajlly false f Let Mr. Woodd 
take care of this ^ Friend,' if, indeed, he knows any 
thing of him. 

This is notithe whole. Before the criticism on 
Basil Wx>od4 had appeared, a long eulogium on. him^ 
perhaps by this ^ Friend of Mr« Woodd' himself, came^^ 
by the post, \Oi Onesimtts ; -with the hope, th^e caii 
now be no doubt,/ that it would, by this means, obtain 
the desired publicity. It wais not published in that way ; 
but I have since thought fit to give it in this way td iSsse 



#<Hld. The produ^io A bear? no kiii4 of sig^tuiltire^ and 

k headed as' part of an acCQTint of 

. ■ - . . . . ' ' 

Poplar Priachersi in and 'about ZiOH^n^ 



REV. BASIL .WOODD, M.A^ 

Minister ofBuAinek (^tqfd, Li$9M Green: AftemtHm JLec- 
twrer of St. Peter^s, Camhiil^ Chaplain to the Most Nobti 
the Margins Tswnsheni; and Rtctor of Dt^ton. 



•»^"^ 



f Wi^ beUere this celebraled and faroorite preacher V 
father was a silk mercer in or near Tavistock. Street^ 
Covent Garden, many years ago, and that his pairents 
were religions r persons. He was introduced at the 
College of Oxford, where he obtained the degree c€ 
M. A. He and the late Reverend Mr. Swain opened 
Bentinck Chapel, which had been fer several years shut 
up ; and both did in turns Ihe duty thereof; whetiier oil 
their own spectUation, or for the late Dr. Boot, who 
was said to be the proprietor thereof, we know not. 
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We think it was an ubdertaking that did not answer !» 
the late Mr. Swain's time. Shortly ^fter his decease it 
was to be sold. Mr. Woodd made friends to purchase 
it for jSiOOOj and no doubt it pays yery good interest^ 
as almost every in6h' of it is well let : after which it 
underwent many repairs, additions, and improyements ; 
and it is now one of the most crowded chapels in or near 
London ; and its congregation consists of people of 
title and opulence, with many elderly persons, who 
have retired from the bustle of trade to end the even- 
ing of life tranquil, and who have houses in that neigh- 
bourhood. The rents of houses in that neighbourhood 
have greatly augmented since the last 10 years, on ac- 
count, as is supposed, of Bentinck Chapel being so well 
attended on a Sunday, and haying so popular and well 
respected a preacher ; though the making a Paddington 
eanal, and getting an act to make the road to Harrow a 
turnpike road, have also done great service to this 
neighbourhood, where of late many new houses are 
building, and this neighbourhood is greatly improving* 
Many personslsuppose Bientinck Chapel to be a method* 
ist chapel. This is an error : it is a Chapel of Ease Xo 
the parish of Mary-le-bone. It has a bell, an oigan, 
and the Church of England prayers, the same as other 
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^rolestaatchapeli ; ^nd the Rererend Sir Richard Kaye^ 
Bart the Rei^or of Maiy-le^booe. parish, frequently 
preaches these. 

^ The minister we ire now speaking of .beans an jtiniver* 
sal good puUic and prirate character, is yerj charit- 
able to the poor, of plain easy temper and manners, and 
beloyed by every one far and near, that has seen him, ot 
heard him. He bad several children by his first wife, 
who are living ; and several by the present wife, also 
living ; and the whole seem a united religious family ; 
and they have the best of exampliss, as well as the con« 
gregation, from this celebrated preacher. 

^ It has given some offence because he never reads 
his sermons, and only uses a little bible in the pulpit, 
wkh a few notes on a slip of paper, to help his memory. 
Z like extemporary preachers, provided they are never 
confused, ox find themselves at a loss in the pulpit, and 
deliver themselves in good language ; for any little boy of 
4en years old can lead a sermon. I think it shews a 
scholar, an orator, and a man of abilities, to preach ex* 
tempore with propriety. Of this matter Mr. Woodd is 
perfect master, perfectly collected and recollected, ne« 
yerataloss, and never in a high tone of voice, as if 
scolding the hearers : he is mild, affectionate, pathetic, 
and the applications truly pleasing imd instructive ; a 
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nan of benevolent principles, and * whose head and 
heart are k great ornament ai^d honot to the country, 

^ He is perfectly loyal to his king, and obedient to the 
hws of the land, which be ^dom fails preaching to his 
audience; a great promoter of charity , the poor's best 
friend (if tliey bear irreproachaUe characters) : he hat 
established several schools for the education of the 
rising generation of the poorer sort of persons, in the 
neighbourhood and other places, whose will might be 
good, but who have not get the means, these dear times, 
of paying for their education ; many of these schoob he 
contributes himself to evei^ J^^h preaches one or. two 
sermons a.year for them, and is the first c^the congre*-*^ 
gation who puts his hand in his pocket for their relief. 
He attends these schools, examines the children every 
week ; and the first Sunday afternoon in the month there 
is at Bentinck Chapel a public catechising, where be^ 
tween two and three thousand children may be seen — a 
glorious heavenly sight, with this pious worthy good 
man in the middle among them, hearing them himself 
from the pulpit for three hours. He is always remark- 
able clean and neat : if there are any fault to be found, 
he is rather too low in the pulpit for those at a distance, 
or a little deaf, and in particular towards the end of each 
sentence ; and when of a Sunday evening he is tired, he 
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^repeats the same thing too frequently. — ^He preaches 
three times eVejy Sunday ; viz. the forenoon at Ben- 
tinck^ and often reads the prayers; he reads prayen 
and preaches at St. Peter's every Sunday afternoon, and 
preaches in the evening at Bentinck. The duty is too 
hard, and particularly as he does not appear to have a 
strong constitution.' - 



Little need be added.* Onesimus declines making 
any comment on this transaction. Let others judge be« 
tween him and * a Friend of Mr. Woodd,' 



RICHARD YATES, B.D. 
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Connected as he is i¥ith the ^ Literary Fund/ there 
seems especial propriety in introducing, under the 
name of this preacher^. the plan for an EccLEsiASTiciiLL 
Fund ; ^hich is proposed by the founders of the former 
fund, and .in ivhich Mr. Yates, commonly with his co- 
adjutors, is said to feel heartily interested. The pro- 
spectus should be extensively known. 



To extend the utility of the Literary Fund, and 
to impress the public miud with just sentiments of its 
importance, it has been proposed, by the Council and 
Committee, to interest the Clergy in its behalf; and a 
late learned Prelate was solicited to preach and publish 
a sermon on the subject of the Institution. He required 
some time to return his answer; and, being waited upon 
by a deputation, he asked, " Do you assist the dis- 
tressed Clergy ?" — ^ If they are Authors, my lord.'-^ 
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" Not as learned men?"— r^ No, my lord.'—" Th^, 
I cannot prieach £or jou.'^ 

The original idea of the Literary Fund did not 
comprehend all those who by their education were de» 
voted to learning, and by their learning to misery ; for, 
in this definition, a learned clergy must have been in- 
cluded. ,The government, as well as private associa^ 
tions, have, by repeated efforts, acknowledged thd 
duty of providing for them; and the income of the Li« 
terary Fund, if withdrawn from its peculiar destination 
—the relief of deserving Authors in distress — would 
afford but little assistance in that commendable design. 

It is the intenti(Ni of the Society to enlarge its sphere 
of beneficence, by including this respectable and u§eftd 
order of men. It will be extremely grateful to the 
council and committee, to assist learned clergymen in 
'rescuing themselves or the unfortunate members of their 
body from the vulgar contempt and degradation incident 
ta a state verging osx want. Small sums, properly dis>- 
tributed, would render the £uniiies of such persons (the 
labouring bees of the sacred bive), affecting > piictures 
of goodness to their congr^ations ! Elevated to com« 
petence, a clergyman, thus suf^orted, would be 
grateful in what he would call prosperity, as he had 
been magnanimous in distress, and would render seiT' 
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vices to the public of incakulabk yalue. For, at a 
time when the public morals are at least questionable ; 
when they are often < degraded by vices-rrwhere are we 
to seek those generous sentiments which produce na- 
tional valour and public spirit ? And the last resource in 
the labouring peasants and artificers.is lost, if the utility 
of the officiating clergy be destroyed by their poverty 
and distress* 

The certain effects of a pure religion, favourable to 
virtue and good morals, while its officiating ministers 
are supported in competence, and preserved from de- 
gradation, are inestimable. 

To contribute ever^ thing in the power of the So- 
ciety towards the attainment of this object, — it is r.e- 
solved,' — that a learned and officiating clergyman in di&» 
tress^ or an officiating clergyman reduced and rendered in- 
capable of duty , by age or infirmity, shall be considered as 
a claimant on the Literary Fund ; and that a provision 
-shall be made for such claim in the following, manner : 

The influence of the Society shall be employed in 
promoting a subscription for. this purpose ; the produce 
to be denominated, ^^ The Ecclesiastical Fund." Life 
subscriptions and annual subscriptions to be disposed of 
m the'same manner as the annual income and funded 
property of the Literary .Fund : some permanent capital 
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bein^ necessary to prevent thosie cruel fluctaations and 
uncertainties incident to charities depending wholly oil 
annual subscriptions. .<»-• 

That the Society, collectively and individually^ shall 
endeavour to induce the English clergy universally fo 
plead the just cause of their own otder, by preaching 
occasionally (in rich and populous parishes once in every 
year), on this most useful and most important subjects 
Many of them are celebrated for their benevolent exer- 
tions to establish charities of inferior effect on public 
happiness. It is therefore impossible to suppose they 
will hesitate to assist their learned and labouring bre* 
thren, sinking into misery in the midst of public profu- 
sion and extravagance. The produce of their exertions 
will be deposited at the Literary Fund, in a special trust 
appointed by themselves, and (where there can be no 
patronage, intrigue, or flattery, to supersede merit) it 
shall be distributed by a special committee (appointed 
also by them). — ^For every clergyman affording this as- 
, sistance, as ofien as may suit his convenience, shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of a member of this Society, 
in the department of the Ecclesiastical Fund, in common 
with the subscribers and members, who, in the peculiar 
difficulties of the institution, have borne the burthen and 
heat of the day. 
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That all the transoctioiu, dril and ecclesiastical, of 
the Literary Fund, shall take place at the House of the So^ 
ciety, No. 96, Gerrard Street, Westminster, i¥here the 
cbconomy in behalf of distressed literature is so rigid 
aid scrupulous, that the seryants only receive compen* 
satioos ; tvhere all the offices are executed gratuitously i 
and where eyen the resident yasitor defrays aU his owu 
expenses. 



WILLIAM HUNTmOTON, S.S. 
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^ Providence Chapel was 9t once built. Such was the spee^jp 
effect of the few free-will offerings^ which the people brought/ &c. 

See p. $02. 

'' ■ I 'I Hi I.I 'iii'i'i'i.'Ji' . - 

*^ DuHiNG the space of three years (sayn Mr, Hunting- 
ton) I secretly wished in my^soul that God would favor 
me with a chapel of my own, being sick of the errors 
that were perpetually broached by some one or other in 
Margaret Street chapel, where I then preached. But^ 
though I so much desired this, yet I could not ask God 
for such a favor, thinking it was Hot to be brought 
about by one so very mean, low, and poor as myself. 
However, God sent a person, unknown to me, to look 
at a certain spot, who afterwards look me to look 
at it ; but I trembled at the very thought of such an im« 
mense undertaking. Then Grod stirred up a wise matt 
to ofier to build a chapel, and to manage the whole 
work without fee or reward. — God drew the pattern on 
his imagination while he was hearing me preach a ser* 
Hion. I then topk the ground ; this person executed 
ihe plan ; and the chapel sprung up like a musfaroom. 

z 2 
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As soon as it was finished, this precious scripture came 
sweet to my soul, He will fulfil the desire of them thai 
fear him : Psal. cxlv. 19* Thus the chapel appeared 
as an answer to the earnest desire which God had kind- 
led in my heart ; and Mrhich he intended to fulfil in his 
own good time, to the honor of his own good name, the 
good of many souls, and tp the encouragement of my 
poor, weak, tottering faith. It is confessed in the church 
of England service, that ^ all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works, proceed from God;' and 
I believe they do."— — 

^* I will now inform my reader of the kkid provi- 
dence of my God at the time of building the chapel, 
which I named Providence Chapel ; and also mention a 
few jfree-will oflferings which the people brought. 

^* The name that I gave to the chapel has offended 
many.r However, since it was named, I have seen a 
place called Providence Court, and a chapel called Tri- 
nity Chapel, where the Trinity is little known I be- 
lieve : — ^this was not the case at the naming of Provi- 
dence^hapeL 

^^ Bitt to return. They first offered about eleven 
pounds, and laid it on the foundation at the beginning of 
the building, A good gentleman, with whom I had but 
little acquaintance, and of whom I bought a load of tim* 
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ber, sent it in with a bill and receipt in foil, as a present 
to the Chapel of Providence. — ^Another good man came 
with tears in his eyes and blessed me, and desired to 
paint my pulpit, desk, &c. as a present to the chapel.--* 
Another person gave half a dozen chairs for the vestry ; 
and my friends Mr. and Mrs. Lyons furnished me with, 
a tea-chest well stored, and a set of china.-*-My good, 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Smith furnished me with a very 
handsome bed, bedstead, and all its furniture and n^* 
cessaries, that I might not be under the necessity of 
walking home in the cold winter nights. — ^A daughter of 
mine in the faith gave me a looking-glass for my chapel 
study. — ^Another friend gave me my pulpit cushion and 
a book-case for my study .-^Another gave me a book- 
case for the vestry. — ^And my good friend Mn E» ' -j 

seemed to level all his displeasure at the devil ; for he ' 

was in hopes I should be enabled, through the gracious 
arm of the Lord, to cut Rahab in pieces ; therefore he 
furnished me with a sword of the Spirit — a new bible, 
with morocco binding and silver clasps. Perhaps^ too^ 
he had his eyes fixed on the rams' horns and silver trum- 
pets that sounded the destruction of Jericho, which 
some say typified two sorts of ministers — ^the illiterate 
and the learned ; the illiterate was represented by the 
rams' hprns, and the learned by the silver trumpets; 
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go, according to this, our blessed Lord, who spake as 
neyermaii spake, and all his apostles, arejnmbled in 
among the rams' horiis. But 1 think, as a ram's horn has a 
yerj rough unpleasing sound, it rather typified the le« 
gal ministry under the law, where so many rams were 
offered ; and the silver trumpets, having a more pleas« 
ing sound, held forth the evangelical ministry under 
the dispensation of the Spirit; which exceeds the old 
economy in glory as much a^ the sound of a silver 
trumpet does that of a ram's horn. The Revelation of 
St. John holds forth every sound from tiie death of 

_ • 

Christ to the general judgment to be by seven trumpets, 
Bot horns. I think we may speak thus without offering 
any violence to the scriptures, and without nursing the 
pride or pedentary of a scholar. 

*^ A certain gentleman some time ago pireached 
from Pharaoh's vision of the seven fat and seven lean 
kine. — ^The lean kine he made out to be poor, mean, 
illiterate people ; and, as he had a great many rich 
dressy hearers, he made out the fat kine and well- 
favored to hold forth the rich, honorable, and learned 
of the earth ; though God says it is the rich that grind 
the face- of the poor, and eat up his4>eople as thev would 
tet bread ; but I never read in all the bible that the 
poor, eat up the rich ; for I think every poor man in 
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j&igland will hold with me in this particulaT .that the 
xich axe agreed to keep that peison poor who is poor. 
But I shall ret^ini to my subject, and leave these men« 
pleasers to themselves; a^ they serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own bellies; and with fitir 
speeches and feigned words make merchandise of 
souls^ 

^' But I shall shew that J have yet to speak on the 
behalf of Providence, which was so conspicuous in fur* 
nishing me with money necessary for building the 
chapel. I never went to one ^person to borrow money 
for the building who denied me, God so opened their 
hearts, that I was amazed at his providence and their 
kindness towards me.'* 

^^ The congregation began greatly to increase, and 
the heat of the place in times of service began to be ni* 
most unbearable ; it was of course thought necessary to 
enlarge the chapel. Now there was a spare bit of 
ground, which lay about the middle of the chapel 
against the east wall, the dimensions of which were 
thirty feet by twenty-five, and this spare morsel of 
ground had nothing upon it but a shed : this ground we 
endeavoured to get, and intended to break through on 
that side the chapel, and so to throw the chapel into a 
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triangular form, and to move the pulpit to the centre of 
the gallery on the west side, that bo it might face the 
new intended erection. The gentleman who held this 
ground by lease was applied to ; and he, in company . 
with a builder, met with me and a few friends of mine, 
and intimated that he was willing to Accommodate us : 
of course we wished to know his terms, or what he ex« 
pected for ground-rent, and he told us his price was one 
hundred guineas per annum. The heaven^ even the^ 
heavens J are the LorcPs ; but the earth hath he given to 
the children of men: Psalm cxv. 16, And so I found 
it, and they are determined to make the most of it. I 
have been informed, but I cannot avouch it, that all 
the ground on which that oblong pile of buildings stands 
within the compass of the four streets, of which my 
chapel is a part, pays no more to his Grace the ^uke of 
Portland than fourteen pounds a year ; but, if it was aU 
to be let in the same proportion as was demanded of me, 
it could not, I think, bring in less than ten thousand 
pounds per annum. . But, as Canaan was to be a ser-o 
vant of servants, so I must have been a tenant of tenants. 
Finding nothing could be done with the earth-holders, 
I turned my eyes another way, and determined to build 
my stories in the heaven, Amos ix. 6 ; ^here I should 
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find more room and less rent : and to this Tiiy friends- 
agreed ; namely, to raise the chapel one story higher^ . 
and to carry a flight of galleries all round it»'' 



' Having alike desisted from walking^begging and from preach- 
iiigpbegging/ &c. See p. ^04. 



*^ They were as generous to me with their pockets 
(says W. H.) as I am to them with a springing cruse in* 
the pulpit, and we found begging to be a delightful em-- 
ploy. Besides, God kept us so happy in visiting the 
brethren, that we sowed many spiritual things while we 
reaped carnal ; so that they were as glad to see us as ' 
we were to rob them ; and after a few of these trading 
tours we came to a conclusion of the business ; and when 
we jsat down under the hedge, and had put the money into 
our hats, and had counted it up, we found it to amount to 
the total sum of seven hundred pounds ; so mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed^ not only over 
books of curious arts, but over the root of all evil." 

^^ Some years (he before observes, speaking of 
preaching to collect money) I toiled up and down this 
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way, preaching colIecticHis for one minister or otber. 
E'oertf wher^j and in alt things^ I am instructed^ says 
Paul ; and so am I : for the vicai^s bargain for his cu^ 
rate, and the board-men leaving off when money failed, 
brought me to a determination not to labour for nothing ; 
especially, haying been informed that some called mi- 
nisters have been sitting at home while I have been 
preaching for them, who have ridiculed me after I had 
begged money r and well they might; for who but a fool, 
whenOod has used a shepherd to collect a flock toge- 

4 

ther, would lead that flock from post to pillar, on pur- 
pose to shear them, and give the wool to men whom I 
know not whence they be ? Bless my God, these board- 
men have taught me better things ; I keep my flock at 
home, and shear them for my own profit ; and sure none 
*can have so much right to the wool as those who labour 
day and night to feed the sheep } and I have vanity 
enough to think that they had rather the profits of the 
fleece fell to my share than to any other. Many jour<* 
nies of one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred 
miles, which have cost ten, twenty, or thirty pounds a 
journey, have I travelled, and at the same time pai4 
one pound five shillings per week for a supply at home 
in my absence ; but I confine my labours now, not to 
every place where I am, invited, but where I am well 
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known, and where tliere are poor hungr j souls to feed : 
to these mj mouth is open, aad to me their heart is."— ^^ 



■ " ■"",' ' ,'i siee 



* Having acquired his state-coach/ <^c. See p. 204. 



*^ I had got one old cart-horse (says W. H.), that I 
had bought A^ith the rest of the stuck on the farm, and I 
wanted two more, but monej run short; ancji I deter- 
mined also to have a large tilted cart to take my &miljr 
to chapel, and the man should drive it on the Sundayi 
and on lecture nights, and I ivould ride my little horse. 
This was the most eligible plan that 1 could adopt ; and 
On this I determined as soon as God should send money 
to procure them. I came to this conclusion on a Friday^ 
and on the next day, toward evening, came two or three 
friends from town to see me. I wondered not a litde at 
their coming, as they know that on a Saturday I never 
like to see any body ; and therefore I conceived that 
they must be come with some heavy tidings ; some friend 
was dead, or something bad had happened. But they 
came to inform me tliat some friends had agreed among 
dlems^lves and bought me a coach and a pair of horses^ 
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-which they intended to make me a present of. I inform- 
ed them that the assessed taxes ran so high that I should 
not be able to keep it. But they stopped my mouth by 
informing me, that the money for paying the taxes for 
the coach and horses was subscribed also ; so that no* 
thing lay upon me but the keep of the horses. Thus^ 
instead of being at the expense of a tilted cart, God sent 
me a coach without cost, and two horses without my 
purchasing them ; and which, with my other old horse, 
would do the work of the farm, as well as the work of 
the coach ; and my bailiff informed me that he could 
drive it, having formerly drove one. Thus was I set 
up* But at this time the pocket was bare, and many 
things were wantbig, both in the house and on the farm, 
and a place to fit up for my bailiff and dairy womali to 
live in. And it was but a fevr days afterward before a 
gentleman out of the country called upon me ; and, be-* 
ing up in my study with me, he said, ^ My friend^ I 
often told you that you would keep your coach hdote 
you died, and I always promised that whenever you 
had a coach I would give you a pair of horses, and I 
vrill not be worse than my word. I have enquired of 
&tlier Green, and he tells me- that the horses cost fcnrty- 
^ five poimtds ; and there is the money.' In aday or two 
ffler^ the €oacb, horses, and harness, came. And, hav«« 
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ing now a little money, I wrote to a friend in the coun« 
try to send me twelve ewes, and a male with them ; 
and they sent me twelve excellent ones, and the male 
with them, but would' not be paid for them ; they were 
a present to the farm. Whoso is wise^ and will ob" 
serve these things^ even they shall understand the loving^ 
'Itirtdness of the Lord: Psalm cvii. 43. 

^' When my coach came home, and my family had 
been once jor twice to chapel in it, and the report of it 
was gone abroad, it was truly laughable to see the^sor* 
row, the hard labour, and sore travail that fell upon 
some poor souls on the account of it. Their envy al- 
most slew the silly ones. One person came into my 
yard, and asked the coachman aboul^ thii^ matter, and 
what alt these things meant ; but he being a stranger 
who came with the coach, and only drove us two or 
three times, could not inform him. Others, and some 
very well dressed gentlemen, whom I knew nothing of, 
and whom I never saw before, came, and walked at dif- 
j(erent times to and fro at the front of the house, by the 
hour together, looking up, and then down, to consider 
the matter, and to find out what it all proceeded from, 
which is a mystery they can neverget at; and the mys« 
tery of Gqd's providential dealings is what I shall never 
be able \o deseribe. I can only look on and wonder at 
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God, while others wonder at.me, and say with the 
Ptolmist, / am as a wonder wdo numy; hut ihou art 
my strong refuge : Psalmbtxi. 7. 

^^ We have had some of these envietis ones itaiid 
in oonvocatiofi in the hj^^road which leads to- Hendon, 
and hold a council, and debate upon the matter for 
hours together, what the rent i», what the taxes^ the 
finmber of- the family,' the keep of the horses and ser* 
Tants, the tax^s of the honse, coach, &c. and what 
must unavoidably be the amount of the. whole yearly ; 
while Mr. W-^— i- stood on the other side of the wall, 
and heard the debates, and the conclusion » , And here 
they took more pains than ever I did ; for I never once 
cast Up either the income or outgoings till the income 
tax was made ; only I observed this, that the> income 
aeldcMn trod upon the heels of the outgoings ; there wa« 
generally a little space between them, and in that gap I 
erected my watch-tower, and in which ward I have 
sometimes been whole nights, when other folks have 
been in bed and asleep; At the chapel door also we 
were not a little troubled with this sort of well-wishers, 
sometimes twenty or more, about tho coalheaver's state 
coach, to examine matters, and look into things. And 
this continued, more or less, for near two years. Indeed, 
it is but lately that this wonder of wonders has begun to 
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cease. And yet my friends, who esKecnted all this fou* 
tiness far me, took care to give them all the infermiition 
that malice itself could expect ; Ux the ioittals of mgr 
faame, W* H. , together with the imtiab 4xf ray state, 
8. S. Were pot upobevary pannel of the coach, upon 
the pads of the harness, and nipoitk the rery winkers of 
the bridles. And all this was done io satisfy those, who 
were the principal mottmers on this occasion, that tho 
thing was real, and not counterfeit; that it was not a 
hackney carris^, nor a glass c6ach ; not borrowed, nor 
hired , nor a job ; but the despised Doctor's own carriage^ 
which the King of kii^ had sent him without asking 
for, and, at that time, without a|iy expectation of any 
such thing." 



/ 
/ 



* ir,hi, which, according to his own solution, purports Binner 
Savtdf implies the degree that ke claims ia the uiiurersity of cl^isti- 
anity/ See p. S()6, 



ata>^ 



Since the first appearance of his Clerical Criticisms, • 
which ~are yet considerably extended at this time,. 0»e^ 
simus has met with two redoubtable antagonists k but 
^WiHiam Huntington, of course, has found two vatoroiMi 
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advocates. Of these two friends or foes, as the afbir 
Jiapp^ds to point, one modestly calls himself ^ Seek 
Truth;' while the other openly says that his name is 
< W. M. Smith, M. G.,' or, as he Explains the thin^, 
^ Minister of the Gospel.' Job wished that his ^ adyer* 
sary had written a book' — the adversaries of Onesimns 
have written two of what some men call books* 

Defending the diploma of ^ Sinner Sax>ed^^ as be- 
came him, ^', neither Qnesimus nor his admirers," says 
W* M. Smith, M. G. ^' can erase if firom the souLof the 
.venerable herald (William Huntingtotiy S.S.) of truth; 
though they may cast their aspersions, as the Jews did 
at tkc Title zoriUen on the Cross 4m which the Lord Je* 
sus was crucified: but Pilate would net alter it; he de- 
clared, what he had written should remain; Pilate 
could not alter it, as that name belonged to Jesus before 
chaos was formed. And I am fiilly persuaded that 
-William Huntington well Imows, by intemalevideBce, 
from what quarter * Sinner Saved' derives its origin ; 
and unless OnesimieSy and his adherents^ are made par- 
takers of the grace which constitutes a ^ Sinner Saved/ 
/ am cor^ideni that it will be dreadful when death lays 
-his hand on them : they wiU go to the generatitms of 
t^eir fath>rsy and shaU never see UgAt ! '^ Page 6 of this 
OE^etter lo Onesimus. — ^Now, without animadvertii^ on 
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1}ie arroganqe mtk which this ^ Minister of the Gk»per - 
presumes to prejudge the fiutd sentenoe of ^ the Judger 
of all the Earth ^' what muat be thought of the irreligi** 
ous effrontery, to call it no worse, which led him to pro- 
nounce WiUiam Huntingtm^f title of- ^ S^t9ter Saoed^ 
ia be much the same aa ^ the titk written.ou the Crosi 
oh which the Lord Jesue was: crucified IPf****..^ By 
Ms own Masfanr let each' stand or fiiU» i 

,Mis^ f SeekTmM almfi4)<>^ toexplaln the epi- 
thet ^Sinner SavJsdL'H^^' Qad'^he gentlenmn (Onesimus) 
biltreMiad toiheiUg^otati^siren.byMr. HL/' olmerrfa 
this asBioe^er, ^^ in thbip^efibce of his life j he wi^idd Kaye 
fotiod^wiiat -sense MrviH. ^apfpliedio thd terak f Sinatfr 
SiEiyed;5 Jiethere stated his meanrngito^be^^miiifes^ 
unto Stdvafioni* or, asI^kbexpr^Mesit^ .^llating.4be 
knowl^d^is :jp£:sa^yat]Qiii^iby'%thia^J^^ of /JSfatr/ 

And this, Wvhe (W ..^H J justly adds^Vnthj^ 
Truth^Ti^/ia'trCllD iifilsdbto^aHl^^^ i^ of 

no use to the soul : and to walk in the happy enjoyment 
of pardon and peace, is to walk in wisdom's jlki\Jant 
way, " , 

^ Seek Truth' is also one of the elect great. He 
thinks high, and swells, and speaks out. ^^ When the . 
gentleman (Onesimus) understands the RudirMents of ^ 
Christianity^'* saith he, ^^ he wiH be ffftter able to com- 
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prekexd Mr. Hutdington^M meaning; and, till then, / 
will serioosly recommend hhn to ab$iainfram all religi" 
out cantraversj^.^'^Vage 18. 

It is tl^e vain boast of ^ Sinner Sayed/ let ^ Seek Truth' 
know, that pains the ears of men. Sinners thongh we 
are in this world, we most wait tor the next worid io 
know that we are sayed ! If we are ^ to makeVnot only 
^ our calling,* but eren our ^ election, sue;' if of the 
'^ many' that ' are called, hut few are chosen ;' if, though 
^ the elect' are ^ cho8en,Vthe ' called and chosen' are 
yetto be f£ulhfiil;' if wevuisl^stand&stinihefiuUi,' 
and yet he that ^ thinketh he stapideth' — is to5 take heed 
lest he fell ;! if we are only to> reap indue time,' when 
'^.wefiuntnot;' ifofsuch.as ' endure toAe end, the 
same shaU be sayed;' and if eyeu f the lighteous can 
scarcely be sayed;' where, if4hese things be, is the 
.^ Sinner Saved' on earth ? IM not him thai girdeih on 
'■ hii ham€$s bokit kmudfathc that putteth itvff. 
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Having mereliy hinted at the cilrcumstances .of Mri 
Martin's removal £^om Sheepshead to London^ the foI«- 
lowing particulars knay^ prove pleasing to the reader. 
To the ^ respectful invitation' to hini t6 settle in towti^ 
^ I^' says Mr. M.^ ^ i¥fote an answer^ sticb as, at tiiis 
day, I am not ashamed to own. The following wbrds 
inthataf^er, permit nfe M/jtiote : 

^ ■ • Up6a tha whole theii^ I.dd itt- |)teselit 
^ think it my duty to ait^cept yoiir call; at the same 
^ time, I assure yoa^ what the six joionths &V whiioh;! 
*^ am invited, are expir^, I ^hall not lobk upcm you 
^ in ther least obliged to renew your call, unless it shall 
^ then appear to yourselves, to be your duty to do it^ 
^ heartily, and as in the sight of Gfod; On the other 
^ hand, while I; am williqg in this, and in all Qthe^ 
^ things, to preserve your independency inviolate^ I 
^ am equally resolved so to preserve it, as not to enslave 
^ and fetter myself. I think it my duty therefore to 
' add, that when the six months ar^ expired, Ijihall 
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^ hold myself equally at liberty i^ith you as to any 
* further engagement.* 

" After this, haying receiyed fresh assurances, that 
my return U> town was expected and desired, on the 
19th of October 1773, 1 brought up my family to Lon- 
don. We were met on the road, at Whetstone, by 
more than twenty of our ftitodt, most of whom are now 
deceased, and were, after partaking of refreshment, 
conducted by them to lodging$ proyided for us in Tower 
Street, Seyen Dials'; in which we continued odly a few 
weeks, and then remoyed to Mortimer Street, Cayen- 
dish Square/--*-^ 

^^ On February I, 177^, I was reeeiyed (proceeds 

Mr. Martin) into fiiU'cotnihanion with the-«hurch in 

Grafton Street, by aletter of diinn&slon from the church 

at Sbe^head; and oil the fintheentli of that Qionth, the 

metnbeisof the church in Graflim Street gaye nfie a call 

to accept ^the pastoral office among them. This call 

' was signed by a hundred and fourteen persons^ to which 

I returned a written answer. In that answer, after as- 

signuig the reasons which had led me to accept their 

call, the means of my friture subsbteqce among them 

ima stated by me to the fdUowing effect i^^^ — ' ^ As to 

* temporalities, I doubt not, bnt whatsoeycir is collected^ 

* b» any other way recriyed for my use, will be ftuCh* 
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^ fully and ch^rfully; ppfnmuiiipated to me by youc 
^ dea(^Qiis. If th£^ ^lioi44.^ ^^y tipie be ins^flSici^pt to 

* maintain my family with reputation, I hope, on pro- 

* per notice of it, with evidence of the fact, you will, 
^ if it be in your power, make up such deficiency; 
^ and if it should at any time exceed what I hftve men- 
^ tioned, I hope the Lord will enable me to mahe ft 
' manifest, that it is given me with his blessing, and 
^ that wherein I am successful, I desire to be useful.' 

. " Your private fpirtune, sir, (says Mr. M., as he 
writes to 9. friaid,) has not made it ivecessary for you to 
be so ^arc^ul ; but unless preachers, and people in com^ 
mon, clearly uiiderstand each other in these affiurs, 
fnany contentions are ^pt tp riset^vfjbidi are seldom se(- 
U^ to mutual ^ati^ction. WJhat I haye m^w laid ber 
fore you, met with, ^e. epiprobatipK of the churciv in 
GraftOK Street, and, fK)|ne .time afi^ward, they entered 
the. following note into U^eir church book ; ^ A^reed^ 
^ that Mr. Martin may hav^e the liberty to chooa^ froqi 
^ time to time, any two of the deacons, to collect, and 
^ pay to him, what they may receftVe for his use.' 

" Every thing b^g arranged to our general 4tis. 
faction, the day in which they were (mblicly to renfexfr 
their call, a^id I in pujrfic to ^^^tt^CMiie under Oat 
consideration. That period i^ sooA^ ^fokAed/mi 
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on Thursday, March 31, 1774, in the piesence of 
many witnesses, we assembled for thai pm-ppse.-' 



■"^■^ 



* Sapemitioiis religionists woold Imwe attributed the entire of 
tiiis transaction to nothing less than miraculous inteiposition/ ^ee 



^^ The church, formerly meeting in Grafton Street^ 
Soho, (relates their pastor,) were long since of opinion, 
that they wanted a more quiet and extensive place of 
worship. At different times, certain plans were talked 
of and proposed^ which, npop mature inrestigation, 
they rejected. But in the year 1794, Mr. William 
Ashlin, of Sloane Street, Chelsea, one of the members 
of this church,- brought forward a proposal which they 
could not reject. In one of their regular phurch meet« 
ings he spake to this effect : 

^ My Fbibnds, 

f Ip you are still of opimim, that alaiger and belter 
f fhce o£ woithip is wanting, I will undertake to build 
f:-lMn qC tliat description at my own ezpoise. The 
f ^ili^*^ I m ift tieaty i^lioat for that pu^ isontlie 
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Duke of Bedford's . estate, at the east end of Stoie 
Sti^eet, nearly opposite the back front of the British 
Museum. When the building is finished, I will saj, 
THERE IT IS. Should it meet with your approbation, 
you may give me just what you please. None of bur 
friends shall be pressed to subscribe a single guinea; 
nor do I.wisli any coUection to be made ^ the doors 
of that nleiBting on my account. But, I am willing to 
dccept whatever you, or others, may be disposed to 
subscribe. — I have only to add, when I havie done my 
best to give you satisfaction^ if you then resolve to 
remove from this place, to that, the new meeting 
shall be vested in trustees, ^.chosen by yourselves, in 
such a mannep- as you and they shall approve.* 
^^ A proposal, at once so liberal, and so une^pected^ 
pleased and (urprised the gener^ity of our frieiids. It 
was therefore accepted by them, with due acknowledge* 
ments to Mr. Ashlin for his distinguished benevolence. 
^^ The first brick of the nevf meeting was laid by Mrs. 
Ashlin, April 29, 1794 ; and on the 28th of June, 1795, 
it was opened for public worship, 

^^ The expense of this building and its appurtenant 
ces, (which expense is already paid) amounts to more 
than three thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. Toward this sum, the churph and congre? 
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gation hkve freely subscribed seventeen hundred 

pouiidi. 

^^ Such conduct on all sides, and the €nal settlement 
of this business, needs no^comium* It speaks for it* 
self. — ^Let it, however, be remembered, that this had 
been done hj protestant dissenters, cheerfully paying 
every parochial tax, .at a time when we hear loud and 
general compUints of trade : and done, not by men of 
great laqd^ property ; . but by tbadesmen, and by 
others in inferior stations* • 

^^ It is presumed, that this short, but &ir account 
of these thiqgs, will sufficiently refute those disingenuous 
veports^ which some have propagated, and others have 
believed.<-r-Perhaps, too, what is now published, may 
operate with good effect W some of our congregational 
churches ; and incline 4hem» not only to applaud, but, 
as occasioa may gfito, tQ follow such an example." 






EDWARD PARSONS. 



* What Dr. Oregpry terms ' ease/ Charleis the Second calls ' stn 
{»ine and slotbfbf/ i&c. See page 251. 
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Llo)B« it not seem strange, that our ^^ lords spiritual-' 
should persist in their resistance to measures which 
alone promise ^tp disconcert the adversaries of the hier- 
archy ? I again advert to the practice of r§adingj as 
opposed to that of preaching i and I shall take this op- 
portunity of introducing, I hope very generally, a docu- 
ment connected with this disquisition. 

. '^ Vice'Chancellor^imdGentlemmt 

^* Whereas his Majesty is informed that the practice 
of reading Sermons is generally taken up by the preadh- 
ers before the University, and therefore continues even 
before himself: 

'^ His Majesty hath commanded me to signify to you 
his pleasure, that the said pr^tice, which took its be- 
ginning from the disorders of the late times, be wholly 
laid aside; and tlmt the said preachers deliver their 
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Sermons, both in Latin and English, by mem6ry, with- 
out book ; as being a way of preaching which his Ma« 
jesty judgeth most agreeable to the use of foreign 
churches, to the custom of the University therefore, and 
to the nature of that holy exercise. 

^^ And, that hb Majesty's commands in these premises 
may be duly regarded and observed, his further pleasure 
is, that the names of all such ecclesiastical persons as 
shall continue the present supine and slothful way of 
preaching, be, from time to time, signified to. n^e by the 
Yice-chancellor, for the time being, on pain of his Ma« 
jcsty's displeasure. - 



^' Oct. 8, 1674." 



*< MONMOUTH." 



This highly singular document is extracted from the 
Statute Book of the University of Cambridge, page 300, 
CUoroIus II. Rex. It is not merely uncommon ; it is^ 
(^ecially at this moment, important. 
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IVoTwiTusTANDiNG that the objections of T. R. are 
now removed, Onesimus feels induced to give to his po« 
lite letter some chance for the fitme of which it is deserv* 
ing; and, at the same time, he will state, without re« 
fserve, the intent of one of the passages against whic^ 
T* R* seemed to remonstrate. 



To ONESIMUS, 



f Sib, 



< Your strictures on the clerical character of 

* the Rev. Mr. Worthington gave to me (as I doubt n6t tiiey 
' did to numerous other persons) a very high degree of plea*^ 

* sure. If any thing could have increased admiration at the 

* justice done to this eminently distinguished ' preacher, it is 

* the pohshed, the singularly happy style, in which those re« 
^ marks are conveyed. Of such a correspondent the National 
f Register may indeed b^ proud. 
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« Entitled as is the tribute which you have so publicly 

* presented. to Genins, and to Piety, and natural as it is to the 
' human mind to be gratified with plaudits, when received 

* unsought, and unexpected; yet humility (that general at- 
' tendant on eminent worth) b so marked a trait in llie 
' character of this excellent divine, that himself has pro- 
' bably been far less gratified thereby than have his many 

* admirers. 

' The writer of this letter, though a constant attendant on 
** the Sunday Afternoon Service, at Salter's Hall Meeting, is 
^ not a member of that community. .Wiih Mr. Worfhington 

* he 6as (except as one of hb hearers) no connexion whatever^ 

* nor does his personal knowledge of that gentleman extend 

* beyond the pulpit. This is observed fon the purpose of 

* manifesting the genuine source from which his partiality 
' arises, and to which, consequentiy, it is limited. 

' For so very humble a pen as mine to remark upon any 

^ observations' that have come from Onesimus, may seem pre- 

' sumptuous ; but so fiur as such remarks carry with them e vi- 

f deace of a good intention, the motive, I trust, will apologia 

. ' fqr the act. 

* I entir^y concur with Onesimus in thinking it a matter 

* to, be regretted, that B(r., Worthingtpn * is apt to sink, now 

* .and. t^ien, the condudiq^ words of his sentences.' Of this, 

Imwtr. I am persuaded, that did Mr. Worthington (when 
ft* dacs so happen) know the disappointment it Oj^casions (I 
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' q^k Ivqui my own f^liiigs)^ he would assuredly : guard 
' against its future recurrencew' • 

* Thai Mn Worthington's religious tenets should be dis- 
« aj^inroiKd by some^ even good men, is no more a matter 
i to surprise, than ihiit they are admired .and professed b j 
' perhaps a greater number of truly exoeltont and pious elw-' 

* factors. ' ^ 

* iKftrences in opinkMi. jiare ever existed, in the chiistian 

* church, and will prpbab}y be no less |M«valent in sneceed-^ 
iog^ than they now are, and have been in past'i^les of the^ 

* woridJ RespectingXontbh bead) those of ^Mr.Worthington, 

* the iaet is, that adhering funnly and advowedly to certain* 
^ Gospel truths, which he professes- to^ regard as essoitial to' 
' salvation, the promulgatintg bad -the impressing of those^ 
' truths i^hiefly occupy.hka: he is therefore ^iiever solicitous to' 
' pt«s» upon his auditorsmatters of inferior consideration ; or, ' 
' in other words, doctrinal or q)eculative points, which tend 

* to promote controversy jand to engender strife, biit which' 
' neither improve the character nor comfort the mind of their 
^ most zealous advocates. Mr. Wortfaington's labours in the 
^ pulpit are directed to' a far superior object : his aim is not 

* to excite disputation, but to exhort the bdievers id Jesu^tb*' 

* manifest the soundness of their faith by the purity of their' 

* life. And a more convincing, more persuasive, more elo*' 
' quent advocate^ it would, perhaps, be difficult to point c^t; 
*- But my powers of description' are too feeble to represent' 
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* him : those who would form a just estimate of his exceUence 
' as a Preacher, should hear him* :.-■ 

* I flatter myself that Onesiiiiiis will receive with cattdour 
f one observation on the concluding sentence of his remarks* 

* in which he says, ** other objections might be stated ; those, / 
« however, attach zjEkther to the body of which " he is a metn* 

* ber,thantoany individual member of that body." I submit ta 

* the liberal tecoibideration of Onesimus, whether the objections 
^ alluded to (of \vhatever nature they may be), ought not either 

* to have been specified^ or otherwise (in point of fair dealing), 

V whether (if not st)ecified) their eatisteuce should not have, re- 
' niained unhinted. However, be tb^t as it may, I cqngratu- 

* late the hearers of Mr. Worthington on the testimony so 
publicly borne by Onesimus to the clerical character of their 

« highly distinguished pastor, and which has been cominttm- 

V cated (generally) with a candour, with an elegance of die- 

* tion, not less honourable to its author, than flattering to it» 

* object.* 
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T. R shall now know " the objections," ima- 
ginary or otherwise, thus " alluded io''' by Ouesimus; 
. and he will then see, as Onesimus said, that ^ they at- 
tach rather to the body,' religiously constructed, ' of 
which' Mr. Worthington ^ is a member, than to any 
individual meniber of that body.' 
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Dissenting ministers do not appear to be suf&ciently 
independent. They are a'pt to pay too much court to 
their flocks, by whom they live ; and whom they must 
please^ if they aim to live welU This is not their 

choice- 1 do not blame them for it- it is their lot. 

It is thus that I have heard them, with pain, entreat 
their hearers, fearing offence, to excuse the freedom of 
their preaching ; and it is also thus that I have seen 
them, service over, smirking to every old dame, and 
bowing to every old man, if of consequence in their 
church. With grief have I heard and seen such things. 
Politeness may partake of servility. 



ONESmUS. 

July 20, I8O9. 
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Officer's Complete Armour), written by an excellent Of- 
ficer ij^ the Marines, now livine, and personally known 
to me. This little volnme Is the b^ compendium of 
Evidences in favour of the Bible, and the most familiar, 
X have ever seen. 

* The style of writing adopted is at once entertaining: 
and instrurtive ; and i never received more of pleasure 
and of satisfaction from any bouk which I ever perused.' 

CoUyer^s Lectures, 

' We gladly embrace the opportunity afforded us by 
a new edition of this excellent little work, to give it the 
tanccion of onr warmest recommendation, ft exhibits 
the chief arguments in favour of a Divine Kevelation in 
a distinct, luminous, and pleasing form. The substance 
•f it is cast into a ft-ee and interesting dialucue between 
a Captain, a sincere believer in ChristianiQr, and his 
sceptical friend, a Major in the same regiment. Both cha- 
racters are taken from the life. We are glad to observe 
tiiat the name of the worthy writer is avowed in this 
second edition ; the first, it may be proper to observe, 
WM entitled tke Christian Offie^s Panoply.' 

* A ooMMeraUe nnmber of years have elapsed since 
we enjoyed the pleasure of perusing the first edition of 
this agreeable Book ; it comes to ns recommended by a 
•baraittr, ttr &icbard Hill, well known in the BaUgious 



' We find six dialogues between a Captain who is reli* 
^ous, and a Major who is the reverse ; five of which 
contain proofi, in answer to the conmion objections 
against the truth of Revelation. In these five djalogues 
we have met *with a respectable degree of learning anii 
argument.' British Oriiic, 

' This pablication certainly does alrandant credit te 
the pious intention of the Author, who, if a Colonel of 
Marines, is, to say the least, a very extraordinary cha- 
racter.' Genttemvaifs Ma^tuine, 

* This Work vras recommended by the late Sir Rich- ' 
ard Hill, and we arc happy in coinciding ou tlie pre- 
sent oc<iasion widi the honorable Baronet. Colonel B. 
has here compiled, for the use of the Army and Navy, 
a neat summary of the Evidences iu fi^or of Reveldtion, 
and he lias managed the Dialogue between the Major 
and Captain with great ease, and at the same time with 
much effect.' MontlUy JUeview, 

* All the great, ahd wc need scarcely add irrefk-agablc, 
arguments in support of Christianity, are here enforced 
in a dialogue between two officers, one of them very se- 
riously impressed with the importance of Ilellgion, the 
other a man of the world, who has'paid btit little attcn- 
tion to the subject.' Cabhut, 

A LASH AT ENTHUSIASM. By 

Sir Richard Hill. Is. 

BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN TREA- 
SURY. S(][uare size, 3s. bound. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE 

HOLY SCRll'TURES. By the Rev. John 
BaowNk Printed on a diamond letter, the 
proper size for binding with pocket bibles. 
Price.is. boards. 

AN IRONICAL DEFENCE OF 
THE HOLY ROMAN CHURCH. By A. 

Serlf., Esq. Is. 

A TRANSLATION OF A GER- 
MAN CATECHISM. By Sir Richard 
Hill* Second Edition. 6d, 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK 

OF ECCLESIASTES, &c. By Bishop 
Reynolds. Revised and Corrected by tiie 
Rev. D. WAStiBOtJRN; to be publislied iu 
one volume^ 8vo. 

A FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS 

SON AT SCHOOL. Is. 

' Though originally designed only for bis own Child, 
yet as the advice here given applies to the case of every 
Boy so circumstanced, we are pleased to see it published ; 
and parents, in our judgment, can scarcely put a shilling 
to a better Use, than in purdiasing a copy of it for th« 
perusal of their sons.' MtmtlUjf Review, 

* Many very good practical admonitions vrili be foun4 
in this small and nnpretending pamphlet.' 

Eclrctic Review, 

' The most sahitary advice, conveyed in dmple, but 
cosrect languM^, and in a very persuasive and alt' ciion- 
ate manner, llie original was sent to the Author's Son 
at School ; and we Jevn Arom the prefaca, tkat tiie ad* 
monitions have pro\ed beneficial ; indaed l^ must b« 
a boy of little senidbility, on wliom the concludlBg ad» 
dreai would make no imprefsioa.* C«Miiff- 

Bb 



Booh Published by Mathews and Leigh. 



TRAVELS. 

CALEDONIAN SKETCHES ; or, a 
Tour throos^h Scotland, in th« year 1807. 
By Sir John Care. In one handsome vo- 
lume, 4to. with numerous fine plates, QL 3«. 
boards. 

' Upon tbe whoUu m MIeitate tht pabUe on theae ia- 
ter^friof sketche«, of ao eiilert4inii4' and inuirovliig wri- 
ter» from whom they may reaaonably lo«k fur imch 
pleawrc and iutnwtioo.' GtmUefnat^s MagMMme, 

' Tn the Tarions coane which our Anthor took, after 
leavlnfEdislMirfli, he Tinted a g>od proportioii of the 
plAees moat reakarkable in ScoiliAad ; he weat at far to 
the weft ai the ifltnd of Stalfa, and as far to the north 
a« P«trrhea<l, and traverMKl Mine parts of tl)e intermedin 
ate conntry ip levenU directioua. lie has made a large 
collection of facts* ro^ny pertinent obseryatioqs, reauy 
pleasing and cnrions descriptht sketches, a)id some very 
Kaatlfd drtvings of remarlcable baildings or scenery.' 

Eclectic Review, 

* The live of condnct panrned by Sir Johq Carr, lias 
been to intermix with his origina|l materials such elocida- 
tioos and important additiuus, fi'om the best aiuhorities 
of tht noai eiteemed aocieat ai|d modetn Sconish Histo- 
rians, as enabled him to form a compact volame, highly 
^ratifyi u; to his readers, and calcnl^cd to be received 
imo Pabllr Libraries, as well as the private ones of per- 

.IS of rank and fmtaue.' European Magazine. 

I * The present volmne contntns a tnitw of sound infor. 
matioa, collected from the vaiuabk and nn|versal intro- 
duction, which its excellent Author never fails to com- 
mand ; and the whole is delivered in a style as plea.>iiig 
as, and more correct than, any of bis former productions.' 

Cabinet. 

* Tn his progress f^ora tlit Cam to the Tweed, though 
it cannot be expeaed that he should fqroish us with any 
very novel information on such a Iteaten tract, yet in 
this as welf as in the other part of his journey, he pro- 
duces Anecdotes, and amasses particulars, wliich will 
render biis Book a very pleasant lon&ge, &c.* 

Critical JtetHcw. 

A DANE'S EXCURSIONS IN BRI- 

TAIN. By Mr, Andersev, Autlior of a 
Tour in Zealand, &c. In two handsome 
Tolumes, l^s. boards. 



' This account appears more minvtely aecante ftbtm 
loat in any aoeoont which we teecrflaci to have mm} 
and the Description of M^or Andrea Behavlonr ^ tht 
trvlng moment ' of his end, will ^ways be iotereitiB^ 
TUs work was pnbNshed la order to <Hspit>ve toiM r» 
ports which tlte Anthor had heard oi^vorable to hb OM^ 
duct and character.' Briiieh CrUie, 



' The design of this Work Is to vfaidicalie tht 
of the Author, as well as to exhibit a oomct tecout of 
the circumstances which led to the Deatii of the 
pllshed and anfqrtunatt M^for Andre: bat tlw 
beaattfU tribute of esteem that was ever offered to Ibt 
worth and genius of M^or Andre, it ttom tttt pea of 
Hiiis Seward, whose animated Monody is printed at tht 
end of the volume,' &c. uriticml JtmMv* 



BIOGRAPHY & HISTORY. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 

of the Causes which led to the Death of 
Major Andre, Adjutant General of the 
British Forces in North America. By 
Joshua Hett Smith, Esq. Counsellor at 
l^w, late M eraher of the Convention of the 
State of New York. To which is added, a 
MONODY, by Miss Seward. 

* The Worl^ is embelli<ihed with an accurate 
likeness of Major Andr^, engraved in a s'l- 
perior stvie, from a Drawtnc by himself; a 
Map of North America; V»d a Print of the 
Monument erected to bis Memory in West- 
mfoster Abbey. Price 8<. extra boards. 



Tn our opinion, every impartfal mtnd matt ht 
fied with Mr. Smith's Vindication ; and to every EnfHdi 
reader the minute particulars of tht remarkaNt Event 
which he detaib, must prove peculiarly imerattiof .* 

UepatUerff of Arts, ^8. 

* Tlie reader is net to expect to flad la dilt votoMa 
mere diy detail of military uid political eveaCa, but a re* 
lation of interesting facts, drawn iu> with mach simplictar, 
aud bearinc every appearance or tmfh. ' Mitt gtw an rs 
affecClo; ^luuody, with the Moor's Letters to l)er, w^m 
he was a youth of 'eighteen, form a proper aeqael to the 
volume : which, in addition to tlie facts it di«cloaes re- 
spe(.tin|; Major Andre, contains much cnrions inforaiatioa 
respecui^ the American War, and several oriorinal Aacc* 
dotes of the leading Characters engaged in tatd ardoots 
contest.* CabhteL 

f With enthusiastic approbation, we have perastd a 
volume, which recalls to our minds an event which oaoe 
interested a nation ; and which must, even at tliis remote 
period, awaken the tenderest sensibilities of a fSMiing 
mind. Mr. Smith, to vindicate himself from an asper- 
sion of the blackest dye, tnat of having " betraifed the 
lamented hero into the hands of hie enemies," has aa- 
der taken to give an authentic narrative of the circaaa* 
stances which led to that reeretted event ; a task in wliich 
he has acquitted himself wuh perspicuity and generous 
candour.' Minuhiy ■ * • 



POETRY. . 

Or.IGINAL POEMS on VARIOUS 

OCCASIONS. By a Lady. Revised and 
corrected by W. Cowper, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. Second Editipo^ 2«. 6d. boards. 

POEMS. By SIR JOHN CARR. 

With a highly finished Portrait^ from West- 
ALL, engraved by Freeman. 4to. l/. li.; 
8vo. lOf. 6d. extra boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. By 

Thomas Green^ Jun. of Liverpool. 3f. bds. 



MEDICINE & SURGERY. 

AN ATTEMPT AT A SYSTEMA- 
TIC REFORM OF THE MODERN PRAC- 
TICE Of ADHESION. By Samuel Youkg 
of the Royal College of Pbyaicianft. 4Xjb 
14i. boards. 

THE NAVAL, MILITARY. AND 

\ PRIVATE PRACTITIONER'S Afiiaini- 



Booh Published ht/ Mathews and Leigh. 



enais Medicos et Cbirurgicas, &c. By 
Ralph Cviciifo, M.D. Medical Superin- 
tendant of bis Majest/s Naval Hospital, 
Antigaa. 7<. boards. 

SMITH'S PHYSICIAN'S PORT- 
ABLE LIBRARY. 5s. boards. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY- 



TO HOUSEKEEPERS, CON- 
FECTIONERS, 6fs. 

THE CQMPLETO CONFECTION- 

£R ; or, tbe wbole Art of Coofectionaiy 



made easy ; witb Instructions, engraven on 
Ten Copper Plates, to decorate a TablQ 
with Taste and Elegance : also Receipts for 
Liqueurs, Home-made Wines, &c. toe re- 
suit of many Years' Experience with Messrs. 
Negri and Co. Berkeley Square, tbe most 
celebrated Confectioners in the World. By 
FREDERIC NUTT, Esq. Fifth Edition, 
with considerable Additions. Price 6i. 6d, 
boards. 

THE IMPERIAL AND ROYAL 
COOK ; consisting of die most sumptuous 
Made Dishes, Ragouts, Fricassees, Soups, 
Gravies, &c. Foreign and Englist^ includ- 
ing the latest Improvements in Fashionable 
Life. By FREDERIC NUTT, Esq. Au- 
thor of the Complete Confectioner. Bice 
Qt. boards. 
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THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA; OR, UNI- 

VERSAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS. SCIBNCES. AN1> LT- 
TEBATURE. FoiDied upon a more enliried Plaa nrAi. 



Illuitratcd wtib nn Plain, IbcludlNR Mipa. ciicDivtd for 
Ibe Work by lome or Ibe moil diiIln|BltlKd Arlliti. Tbe 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, R££S, AND ORMK. 



Iieen already called for. Tbe foUowlDg art iU prtnclpal 
RecoaimendatloiM. . . < ^ ^ 

1 The Plan of this Work Is Intended as an Improve- 
ment upon similar HuMlcalions, be inR a Medium between 
the Plaii of a Dictionary and llwi of Treatises ; and com- 
urehendinK the AdvanUxes of each. Tbe History and 
uutllues of each Science are f iven under lu appropriate 
Title- and its various Divisions, which can be more satis- 
factorily explained in separate Articles than In the Body 
of aTreatise.are intmduccd under their respective Terms. 

i, Tbe P.ditor is of acknowledged Leaminc and Indus,- 
iry and of Hnqucstioirable Experience in this Department 
of iiterary Ubour ; the greater Part of his Life havinR 
beeu employed in e«nting and improving the last Edition 
(if Mr. Chambers's Dictionary, and iu collecting Materials 
fur the present Work. 

3. Among the Gentlemen who have engaged to mntrl- 
bute their Assistance tu this Work, are muiiy of dislin- 
EHished Boiinence. 

4. Tbe Embellishments are of a very supeilor Descrip- 
tion, and will ftinn. when completed, an mcomfanibly 
more elegant and correct Set oi scienlllic and Mher Plates 
than has ever betn produced. The scientific Subjects are 
engraved by Mr. Lowry, whose accurate Knowledge and 
Improved Method of Execulio!i, in this Branch of the 
Art. have not been eqaalled. The .<tubject9 of Natural 
Histor}'. &c. are chiefly eugraved by Mr. Milton and Mi. 
Scott, with corresptmding Taste and Beauty. 

The Drawinn are almost wholly new. The Plates which 
are already engraved, are from Drawings by Messrs. Fl'ax- 
maii. Howard, Stnbbs, L<»wr>'. Edwards. Donovan, Sowerby, 
Stnitt, Mnshett. E. Aikiu. P. Nicholson. Daniel, Nayler, 
Anderson, Rirkman. Farey, Junior, ^c. 

5. Tbe Maps will be double the Size usually given in 
sitnilar Publications, and are drawn and engraved under 
the Direction of Mr. Arruwsmith. 

6. ParU I. to XXII. are already published, and may be 
had eitber periodically or together. Price 20s. each, iu 
Boards, and arrangements have lately been made to pub- 
lish the succeeding Parts every two Months, till the whole 
Work be completed. 

T. A few Copies are prlated off on royal paper, with 
proof impressions of tbe plates, price if. 16s. each Part 

THE LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW,Nos. 

1. to IV. (to be continued Quarterly) Price '2«. 6d. each. 

The Object of Jhis Puhlicatiim is to anallie and cri 
licise Works of primary Importance in Medicine, Snreery, 
and the collateral Sciences. An ample Discussion of con- 
troversial Subjects, and the frequent Introduction of ori- 
ginal Matter, will form its peculiar Character. 

The Necessity of such a Work mnst be obvious, its 
Utility must be proportioned to the Abilities of its Exe- 
cution—its Merits most be determined by Time. 

Each Number will contaiu a correct List of tbe Medical 
Publications of tbe preceding Quarter. 

THE ATHENililUM ; a Magazine of Literary 
and Miscellaneous rnformation. 

Conducted by J. AIKIN, M. D. 

Nos. I. to XXIII. Price C«. each. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 

Containing General Correspondence, Classical Disqul 
sitions. Accounts of and Rxtiacis from rare and curious 
K(H)k6. Memoirs of distinguished Persons, Oi iginal Poetry, 
Literary and Miscellaneous information. List of new Pub 
lications, Meteoroln^inl Kegister. Discoveries tfud Jm- 
provrinents In Arts and Mannfifirlures, Obituary of dis 
tingiiisbed Persons, Domestic Occurrences. List of Bank- 
rupts, Foreign Occurrences. Retrospect of Public Affairs, 
Commercial Reports. Price of Stocks, Agricultural Re- 
ports, and Prices of Grain. 

••* The Athenaeum is designed essentially to be one of 
those popular Miscellanies, so long known and approved 
in this Country, under the name of a Magazine, and to 
embrace al! ttie ubual objects of such Publications: but. 
as its Title may be understood to imply, it is meant to aim 
at a biebcr literary Cbaiactei than they comiiiunly sjipport. 

THE BRITISH THEATRE; or, a COL- 
LECTION OF PLAYS, which are acted at tbe Theatres 
Koyal Drury-Lane.Covent-Garden, and Haymarket, prtnlei: 
nndcr the Authority and by Permission of the Manageis 
from the Prompt Books, with Biographical and Crititi^l 
Remarks. By Mrs. INCHBALTI. 

y^\\b elesant Engravings. In C5 vols, royal 18mo. Price 
fi^. lf>s. fid. in Boards; orpn fine Paper. «;ith Portraits and 
Proof Impressions of the Plates. Price 13/. in Boards. 

The following are the Plays contained in this Work, 
trbich may be piircliasid separately^ Price U. aach: 



; 911. BoamiuK Bride ; 31. Can 
All for Love; M. Way to Keep i , 
She Stoops to CoHqaer: S6.Tbf{>- 

le Revenge; .18. Love for Law j , 



1. Monntataieers; 2. Speed the Ploogfa ; 3. Wheel vfftt. 
tune; 4. Lovers' Vows; 5. lokle and Yarico ; 6. Isabella^ 
1. Wild Oats; 8. Douglas; 9. Stranger; to. Coaatrf 
Girl; 11. Dramatist; 1*2. Hamlet; 13. Grecian Daughter; 
14. Busy Budy ; 15. John Bull; 16- Tancred and SiglstHa-' 
da ; 17. All in the Wrong ; 18. Macbeth ; 19. Bold Stroki 
for a Wife; so. Poor Gentleman; 21. Sacb Things Ait: 
a. Oroonoko; 2.1. Love In a Village ; 24. Road to Rsla: 
v5. Jane Shore; 26. Clandestine Marriage; 27. Edwiii 
the Black Prince ; 28. Merry Wives of Windsor ; 29. Rrii 
a Wife and have a Wife; so. MoamluE Bride; 31. Can 
for the Heart Ache; .32 '" ' " 
liiin; .11. Kiug John; .TS. 
Conscious Lovers ; .17. The 
^•J. Every Man in his Humour ; 40."c'oriolanu8 
42. Romeo and Juliet ; 4S. The Carelesa 
George Barnwell ; 45. The Beanx Stratagem 
Vasa; 47. The West Indian; 48. Julius Cxsar 
One has his Fault; So. The Jealous Wife 
pest; .vj. The Orphan; 53. Cato; 54. The Belles Strats- 
eem; 55. Zura ; 5t'i. Tbe Fair Penitent ; 57. Tbe Desertd i 
Daughter ; 58. First Love ; .W. Siege of Daur.a&cus ; 60. Pio 
voked Wife; 61. Rival Queens; 63. Lady Jane Gwf i 
6.1. Love makes a Man ; 64. Roman Father ; M. Point d j 
Hoi.utir : 66. Uarbarossa; 67. Merchant of Venice ;6F J 
Wives as they Were; 69. Ring Lear; 7U. Constant Gee ! 
pie ; 71. School of Reform ; 72. To Marry or not to Many '■' 
71. King Henry Vill. ; 74. King Henry V. ; 75. Good-!«ii 
lured Man ; 7o. Antony and Cleopatra ; 77. Recmlting Ufti 
cer; 78. Countess of Salisbury; in. WiutcraTale; 00. 
Monfort; 81. Count of Narbonne; 82. Castle of Andalum 
ai. Suspicious llusbaud ; 84. A Bold Stroke for a Hsi 
band ; U5. A new Way to pay old Debts ; W-. Way to ii 
Married; 87. Fatal Curiosity; 88. Earl of Warn*ick;» 
Fountainbleau ; 90. The Honeymoon; *jl. The Wundci 
92 Lionel and Clarissa ; 03. Earl of Essex ; 94. Kit 
Henry the Fourth, Par.t I ; V5. The Brothers, a Comeft 
\Hi. She Woirid and She Would Not ; 97. The Incouataai 
U8. The Rivals ; 99. Measure for Measure ; 100. Knowy«;i 
own Mind; 101. King Richard tbe Third ; IW. King Hc«> 
tbe Fourth, Part 2 ; 10.1. The Gamester; 10». Tbe Unit 
the World; 105. Maid of the Mill; 106. Tbe Duenna; lA 
The Provuk'd Husband; 108. The Chances; 109. Tbe U- 
tressed Mother; 110. The Beggars' Opem; IU. MaboM; 
112. The Foundling; 113. as Yon Like It; 114. TMA 
Night; 115. Much Ado about Nothing; 116. CviabettH; 
117 Venice Preserved ; 118. Comedy of Errors; llg. T» 
merlane; ISO. Surrender of Calais; V2l. Battle of Hflt 
barn; 122. Iron Chest; 123. Heir at Law; 134. OtbeUs: 
125. Heiress. 



THE ANNUAL REVIEW, and HISTORY 
OF LITERATURE. Tu be continued AunnlJy. 

A. AIKIN, Ediior. 
Volume I. to VI. Price iL is. each In Extra Boardk 
*#* This Review comprises in one volnme, AccoaaliA 
all the Works published during. lach Year, (Inclodiagi 
Variety <»f valiial>le Publicniious. which never ftnd a H>n 
In any other Review) arranged into Chapters, agreekbliri 
their respective Subjects, nnd preceded by an Historia 
Introduction. It is particularly suited for tiie Library, SH 
for Exportation. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, displaying a Series of Select t» 
gravings. representing the most beantlfnl, cuioas, 
interesting Ancient EdiOces of this Coontry ; with aa His 
toncaland desciiptive Account of each Subject. 
Rv JOHN BRITTON. 

Parts I to XIV. In Medium and Imperial 4to. I0f.6d 
and 169. earh (to be continual Quarterly.) 

" 'I he mgrav:nvs ar»* rxrciitt d in ■ stipmor ityle; the tfescrf] 
tiona are a-.ii1iCK-nt!y ainpl^, and appear to be accurate ; aiid,iindl 
:he xu|K:riii<cn<lrr:ii> 01 so atile an antiquary u Mr. BritMo, tJien 
can be no doubt that the s>jcc«:cdin8 parts «ill display a CslRtpoiiA 
ing excellcner." Anttjac. " 'ibf plates are beaoUfullv cie 
cutcd, an'* tlie wholr ci>tistitiit«« a pleasing pcrformanceai a 
derate price." M.Rnf. "In tiic lelcction of tpeciwen, Ms 
Biittun iiRS iin^iiestionablyr shown hit judgment : a work to CB^ 
cuted caiinut tail to meet encouragen.rnt." Brit, Crit, 

CENSUKA LITER ARIA, Second Seriei, 
Nos. I toXXiJI. Price :is. each, (to be CttDUnaed Mait^ 
ly :) containing Opinions, F.xtracts. and Titles of old Bag 
lish Books, especially those which are acarce; with 
tations on Literature and Life. To which will WMV N 
regularly added, NF.COGRAPHIA AUTHORUM, 01 lb- 
inolrs of deceased Authors. 

By SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGE5, Eiq. 

%* The first Senes of the above Work may be hlik 
three Vols. 8vo. Price U. \U. M. in Boardi, or IB ^ ^ 
Kumbers, Price .">«. eacbt 
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Mnt of Cbarle^ll, lie. Wlib <iiI(IhI Antc- 
ny of Ibe nisgt diillBlaiibed ot fail Cmaieiu- 
1 a SnuoaiT Review of PaMic kttm: wtllleb 
w, Lncy, diufblerof Bit Allri Asplty. l.lFBle. 
Tower, &c. Now am pnbllihvd fiuu lb* 

' Ibe Rev. JtlUUS HtiTCHINION. 

. I( Bieflatd, Ibe Life of Mrg. HnlLblnwa, 

benelf, ■ Fiacnenl, Bnibelliriiid wiifa two 

inved PotHarii. and a VKiw of Nultlnpbam 

Ibtiol.tto. TbeSdedll. Price II. lli. M.j 

•rice U. III. td. In Boaida. 
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NAVAL and HILITAHY MEMOIRS of 

GREAT BRITAIN. Ihn 1717 lo ITM. 

By ROBEItT BBATSON, Ea«. LL.D. 
Tbe «d Edit, wlib ■ CoatbiBalloB. 6 voli. Svo. 3f. 3*. Bda- 
coBieiilrUtiH the' uSiai'her^ dnl« mi ibranaber'eflce 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 



ANECDOTES OF THE MANNERS AND 

CUSTOMS uf LONDON durine the I8tb Centary» iiiclud- 
tag the Charitlet, Depravities, Drrssrs. and Amusements 
of the Citizens of Loudon, dnriug that Perioil, with a Re- 
view of the Slate of Society in mn. To which is added, 
a Sketch of the domestic and Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of the virions Improvements in the Metropolis. Illus- 
trated b3r Finy Engravinxs. 

Bv JAMES PELLER MALCOLM, F.S.A. 
Author of Londhiium Redlvivum. Id 1 vol. 4to. Price S/. 2s. 

The HISTORY of the ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

By the Rrv GEORGE BARRY, D.D. 
Minister of Shaiienshay. The 2d edit with considerable 
Additions aud Notes, by the Rev. Mr. Headrick. In on« 
vol. 4to. lUastrated with an accurate and extensive Map of- 
the whole Island, and eleven plates of the most interesting 
objects they contain. Price 11. 1 Is. 6d. In Boards. 

LETTERS on the STUDY aiid USE of 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. Containing Ob. 
servations and Reflerrions on the Causes and Conse- 
quences of those Events which have produced any con 
spicuous Change in the Aspect of the World, and the ge- 
neral State of Human Affairs. By JOHN BIGLAND. 
The Third Edition, in l vol. demy 8vo. embellished with 
an elesanlly engraved H^ad of the Author. Price l(U. M. 
or 1 vol. I'^iiio. Price fa. in Boards. 

" Mr. BiKi.iiKl ditplaya in tliii volume a wril cultivated and com- 
prehiriisiTb aiind. Ilia style is generally correct; hit iiifurmatlon is 
cxiensiTr, and the many piTtinent remarks and inrerences irith 
wbich lie lias enriched this summary ot general Ui&tory, meet our 
cordial appittb^tion." M. Rev. 

LETTERS on the MODERN HISTORY 
AND POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUROPE; exhibiting tbr 
Nature, Causes, and probable Consequences of the grand 
Contest between Great Britain and Fntiice, aud the poll 
tical Circumstaucfs of the different Nations which oom 
pose the European System. Illustrated with Historicsilaud 
Grographical Oljservations. By JOHN BIGLAND. 
The Second Edition, revised, and adapted to the present 
Mate of Europe. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price Bf. in Boards. 

" Tbete fitters discuss, in turn, almost all the great questions 
«hi«h can be agitated by politicians of the present hour. The 
nrinc iples of the author are everr w here sound and patriotic, aLd his 
knoiiledge is surprisingly extensive." Brit. Crit. 

VIEW of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE during 
the Reign of Catharine II. and to the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, &c. &c. &c. Containing an accurate De- 
scription of the Government. Mannera. Customs, Religion, 
Extent, Boundaries, Soil, Climate, Produce. Revenne, 
Trade, Mannfiictures, &c. &c. of the several Nations that 
- composo that extensive Empire. 
* By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 

In 3 large vols. 8vo. Price ]l. \\s. 6d in Boards. 

THE LIFE of CATHARINE IL EMPRESS 

OF RUSSIA. By WILLUM TOOKE, F.R.S. 

The Fourth Edition, with considerable Improvements, in 
.t vols. 8vo. Price 1/. Is, iu Boards, embellished with 
Engravings. 

THE HISTORY of EGYPT ; from the ear- 
liest Accounts of that Country till the Expulsion of the 
French ftom Alcxandi^a in the Year 1801. 
By JAMES WILSON, D.D. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 1^ 45. in Boards. 
" This work is composed in a clear, agreeable, and lively man- 
ner." Ah. Rtrt, *» Dr. Wilson is unquestionably a man of talents | 
and the rapidity of his narrative, and his flow of language, give con- 
•Idcrablc animation to his pages." M. Rm. 

A HISTORY of IRELAND, from the ear- 
liest Accounts to the Accomplishment of the Union with 
Great Britain in IKOl. By the Rev. JAMES GORDON, 
Rector of Killegny in the Diocese of Fenis, and of Canna- 
way in the Diocese of Cork. In S vols. 8vo. \L 4s. Bds. 

" The author has not derogated from the reputation which he 
derived from his prior publication; since we discover in it tl>e 
same clear discernment, the same sound judgment, the same strong 
good sense, the same manlv »entinvents and the tame fearless 
integrity, and devotion to truth." Man. Rtv. 

THE LIFE and ESSAYS of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, LL.D. A new and improved Edition. In 
s vols, foolscap 8V0. with a Portrait. Price 9a. in Boards. 



A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE of PO- 
LAND. By GEORGE BURNETT. 

In One Volume 12mo. Price Is. in Bo^iirds. 
*' This is to interesting and etitcnalt\\n| \\U\e. io\Mine. \l \» I »«••"«««« i'^ 
•'ntfcxi in a pleasinf ncalfected style, and Vim affQtH^L Ul toucYi \ , % ^'^Y ^ 
cure r(a/nmenlas well a< Informtllon," Brit, Crit, \ V\vwi\S.v\\^ \ 



THE REIGN of CHARLEMAGNE, i 

sidered chiefly with reference to Religion, Laws. Ul 
ture, and Mannera. 

By HENRY CARD! A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxf< 
Tn One Volume 8vo. Price 6s. in Board*. 

MEMOIRS of Uie LIFE of DAVID Gi 

RICK, Esq. interspersed with Charactera and Anec^ 
of tlie Theatrical Contemporaries, the Whole formh 
History of the Stage, wbich includes a Period ol 
Years. By THOMAS DAVIES. 

A new edit. In two vols, crown Bvo.with copious Addil 
and Illuslretioiis in the form of Notes. With m Hea* 
Garrick. Price 145. in Boards. 

THE ANTIQUITIES of MAGNA GRiEC 

dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Moira. 
By W. WILKINS, Jnn M.A. F.A.8. 
Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge 
In 1 large vol. imperial folic*, illnstrated by as Engrad 
exernted by eminent Artists. Price 10 Gatne»B. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and ADMIN 

TR ATION of Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, £&rl of ORFO 
with original Correspondence and authentic Papers, n 
before published. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM COXE. M.A. F.R.S. F.A.8. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with a^ Portrait of Sir Robert Walf 
Price 51. 5s. in Boards. 
•*• Also an Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 4f. hi 1 

LIFE of HORATIO LORD WALPOl 

A new Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1^ 12*. 

THE HISTORY of tlie ANGLO.SAX03 

The First Volume containing their Hiitory before li 
Invasion of Britain, and their subsequent History In I 
laud to the Norman Conquest, including the Life otf 
fred, and the Accuuht of the Seakiugs and Pirates otf 
North.— The Second Volume, describing their Mao* 
Government, Laws, Poetrv, Literature, Religion, an^ii 
guage. By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S. 

In C vols. 4to. Price .s/. .1.9. in Board», the Second U 
tion, corrected :ind enlarged, with an Introduction, oiA 
History of Britain before the Arrival of the Ronaiis. 

" We' r'gard Mr. Turner's work as a very viUiablc addUiel 
our national histories, from oumenKis and recoodile sources M 
collected much (hat is interesting and curious,reuiectiogbad:^ 
manners and the- even'j 01 the periods which heaocriocs. iM 
certainly was occasion tor such a work, and the executtoa M 
leaves no room to rtrgret thai it devolved on Mr. Turner." tcLt^ 

LIVES of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHER 

translated from the French of FENELON, with IW 
and a Life of the Author. 

By the Rev. JOHN CORMACK, M.A. 
In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. The 2d Edit, printed bj BiV 
tyne. Price 12s. in Boards. 

An ACCOUNT of JAMAICA, and its 

HABITANTS. By a GENTLEMAN, long resident h 
West Indies. In 8vu. Price 75. i5d In Boanls. 

" The present work contains a great deal of vaaful Inftm 
respecting |ainaica. We have l>eeD considerably aFtlifelb 
peruiia) ; and more so, as the information which U coalaii 
xtead of being copied from other books, seems to iia«e Imoi 
cipally derived from personal observation. The author ap 
to be a judicious and impartial man, ard it is with pleaMrc 
we bestow on bis performance the praise of candour and of i 
Muithly Rev. 

MEMOIRS of an AMERICAN LADY, 

Sketches of Manners and Scenery in America, ai 
existed previous to the Revolution. By the Aathi 
" Letters from the Mountains," &c. &c. In S vols. 
Price lOs. 6d. in Boards. 

An ACCOUNT of Uie LIFE and WRITI 

of JAMES BRUCE, of Kinnard, Ksq. F.R.S. Am 
Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, in iToKjO- 
2 and 3. By ALEXANDER MURRAY, F.A.S. 

And Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. Id 1 voli 
Price 'IL ]2». (xi. in Boards. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL PEERAGE ofl 

EMPIRE of GREAT BRITAIN; in which are Ve 
and Characters of the most celebrated Personi ef| 
Family. 

Volume T. and II. (containinR the Peerage of 
with the Arms neatly engraven on Wood. Price i6fi>| 

in the Press, and in a State of considerable 
ness. Volumes III. and IV. containins the Peen^eofl 
land and Ireland. 

Corrections directed to the PnbHslKrti 



OF TUB NILE, In tbt Yean 17M. 1769. 17' 
and Ills. Br JAHBS BhuCB, or Klpmiid. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

DISCOVER the SOURCE TlwBl.rt MlUrni. insw 
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111 iHK. ■porilit uii mir. 
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Br BBNJAKIN HBitTH HALKIN, Bh- U- A, F. X. A. 
In 1 Tol.'tM.iniulnlHlwIlh Vicm, dnwn uil rainvcii 
kj Lt^rtt.iHda Hip «r Ibe CounU)'. a,\ti.6d. Bmrdi, 

A ftw CsFlH mv be bad wlih iIm Vint flndr colaurM 
kjr LtFdttt. Prtrt W. 4i. Ii Boarda. 

AboiSid Edlt.tnSwli.Rm.wlih cuuidenble Addi- 
thHU, and Too Entrnlnti, br Laadaur and Mlddimin. 









SacbcuiifDenHiiblic 

By WILLIAM OBLL. Eic] 
F.A.a. and law Fallow of I 

tn Um Wark are (ifcii To 



inwcnloDied Plain, ml 
IS lite Spol, by the Anil 
Ed land. Tbe Work li 
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•BOfnrtf elaautfrHfraphr- Tbai ve Ime bchiH 
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A DESCRUTION of lATIUM ; 

CAHPAOHA DI ROMA. In 1 »l. damTMo. 



S 
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ILLUSTRATIONS of Ihe SCENERY of 
KILLARNEV. the turroundlol Canntr;, udacmutder- 
able Pan of ike Souikem Coiii of Irelud. 

B) ISAAC WELD. Esq. U.K. I. A. 
!■ 1 to). 4Io. wim nnmeroui Platei eleganUy enirand. 
Prie* (I. it. ud oo rajnil Paper, wldi Bin IniirailoBa of 

tiecBcaitud tblt delljiemir- nl^itnudhlf penJlb«tebo(h 
D cuplDTCd wlUi «t^ tad ac Aire uldoqi Kca a ffurx Ut'l 



•r iT«8and IbOL BjrlbeRer. W. BINOLBV.A.H. 
IB S nil. Hn. Ulnitnltd WlUl i »» -nA IrrnnU H 

FninHM|leeei.tnd KTenl hioar 
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lenlSlrRilpk Abtrcraiobjr. 



tbe SKODd »d Tbitd Voimra mir'bF kid itt 

HerrcdlTmtlnUlixd.or' tpTlihllT»tl Uftealtle wrile 
■EFl'laenC. aid orrci tUKClwIAbJerrcrDriuiraiallle ii 

NOTES on the WEST INDIES, y 
"'-- ■■■) EipadiUon niider the CoouuDd of Ibe 
"ilph Abercrombr. 

BrOEOKGEPlN 



TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA during 

wnl of tfci DlKoverr, Cofiqoeil, Topofripki'; LeRlililorr, 
Comirerce, Pliann, md Naluiai ProdacOoni of tkc Coun- 
Ot; wltka View of Ike tiannera ud Cuitoui of Ike Spa- 
•lardiaad Um NaUvt iHdIini. 

Br F. DBPONg, 
Lile Altai la (kc Frenek OmeniBeDl il Cinccii. 
•(• Tmnilattd Rnni tke Frencli. 
JK a Vtli. 8(0. Win ■Mipof&eCaaBltr. Pric* II. It. 
itn on Bwapt f a un MtST^Sna Idkre m, la wkkk iher 
•in In* ter; aapli d nilliM IMnluril WMi.ayd pwKaiwi^ 
■cCDBpaalv tap Baieta utovliniwllea nte laairaal ibrte and 
M iJd^laMl rUiieio aa Iiiatblj|™. Mm [te tcMlilliWi rf 

A DESCRIPTION of CEYLON, conlainint 



BrlbeRev.JAyESCI 

Un. Illuilrittd ^ (wenly.Bie Eiignvines froin original 
Drawlnkl- Prit* si. isi. M.lii Boaida. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 

ENOLANDiciklbllliif the nrlwit SnbdtvlttaMor euh 
CaaslriBtoHandreda, Lilbn, WipenUei, Ac. Tke VI. 
Iiritinu hi tke Klni^ Bookie Ibe Pamu of tba Bccle- 
sliitkal Beaedcfii aad ike Tateliry Saint of encb Ckarck. 
-Tke Dlitaace and Beulaf nttttry Parlib, or Hamlet, 



ben of Pulhinic 



Slllcltort, Bgrcri 
Comniliilan. Genii 



' Paniiera, &c.— IL To Conieiucei 
nd Sdl^ri of Eiiain and Propeitf 1 



ioKmnicai, and In Ibe vatioii 
nrly tke Pott OtBce Depaiin 



rebUiiM tke Kintdom of Eiilaad.— V. To Ibe Clcip, 
lid allPertoH in uj; Muner connected wllk Ecclt- 
■iMikil Bnielcei, locd fUfkii, and slber ObjecH apper- 
lalnlni to Uw EttakUikneal. 



a .'lUNTED FOR'LOMOMAI 

<lnlBp|wrliiiiliiotci»inl"l>llM^ 'S*'','I!.itST'''"^'' 
thM niltu ftrtcmntt, iid at Airliii Mr. Cirllllt Ihil comncB- 
4«llo»»[iJilth btt (iliiBittind (iMlHuiiltilt tijjinlw lit eml- 

CaiRONICLE of tiie CID, Rodrigo Diac 
da ■!•«. U* ClIBpttloI. 
ConccM I17 RUBEHT lOUTHEY. In Ua. Price U. ISi. 



ni'"r or btlwl IrtMfurf IMo nqlliK Corlh. i.ltn>liviiimMiClh« 
••IhMc. h citulilllniinlUsmUinurchu'K^ •Uch nu? M 

THE TRAVEU OF BERTRANDON DE 

U BHOCflDIBRE, GmnHllar *Bd FInl Ei<|iiir« Car- 
nt to PblllpK U Bon, Duke ufBunund), lo Pilra- 
rtRC, rad hit Dclaio (nun JemHltm avFilaiid tn Fiince. 
duriii Ike Van ItK ud 1U3. eiliiclcil and put Inlo 



TRAVELS in ASIA and AFRICA, inclading 



w*iJM wWIWfc «»* my ttlllin ba MihBli ^aB iiiBnl 

■«« «k»iH ibt iKMliar 1 nM iktck KHiU altHkiHSdM, 

r!lhiiiilbclnlt IsprlKil by .uilr, rtleb ■■■ tsmmuiilSSicTia 



MEDICINE, surgery; AND CHEMISTRY. 

THE PRINCIPLES of Surger>-; Volume 



i>fllieD>c<iinilelr eoloned tiam Nili 

Volume tlie Second ; conUiaiiii 

(ha Opantlsni of SiiiirrT, u Uht rcliie lu Ihe AbiiIiiib» 
tod D[a«K« «r Uia Uiathrtipd Bladdcl, lud tb* Anilomi 
udDlKaMisribt BcdIludBnIn. InTwn Pain, rofil 
4(0. UlulnM br BQjnciwi BiitTiTlii|>. Pilcc Sf. St. 
~ Volame the Third ; being Cob- 
penmont. aa Ike man Imporlml Snr 
snUlalof tScitcl ■#<;»«. clIcuLiMd 10 
lllulnle ciucv tha DncMie of Tmnoiin. uid oilier Ir- 
icf iiltr Pirli or iai^ij, lad lu liutTiicl tke yonni Nnr 
i(oa bow lo tana bla PtOEnoilici. and lo plan bli Open- 
tlani, IB ro^ 4la. lUaiinted wlib ST EngiailaKa. Price 

A SYSTEM of OPERATIVE SURGERY, 



t Hearl and Arlerieii 1 



Ika Canne of tbe Nenwa, and the A 



Sjei™. wilh m Appen. 



, aad Ihe \.jIaybMi 

. ... .aviniit, ulilcli rom 

Ilk, royal Bro. TIM Second Edition. Pitci 

ENGRAVINGS of the ARTERIES, illni- 

Bndir,)vJOIiN HBLUSantenn; and eereini 
dncUoi HI Ihe Suixtrr of Ike Arlrriee. Ii 
BELL, Siineoa. XiiprrMy pHnitd Id Impet 
beaniifklO' f'tMir^' TkeStcond e<lil. Pile 



THE ANATOMY of itw BRAIN; expltuaed 

In ■ Serin of RniraTM*, beautlfiiiii' cnloDrea. «iib ■ 
jilMeintion ok the C<^^.^|<^!'°'^ t^'^?"* ''" ^'f^M- 



n CHARLES BBLl, 



A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, esplai 
W COURSE 0/ Ike NERVES. ° - — ■■"■ -•' - 
eliimoflhe Haytl Collete uf g 
'Ilk lelui-preii DeatrlpUoni, Pi 

ENGRAVINGS of the BONES, MUSCLES, 
nd JOINTS, lUnitiaUnt Ite Fliil Vnlanie of Ibe ABI- 
gaiTOl IbrHamau Body. By JOHN BSLI,Santoa. la 



l>Di¥ta!jHibilikcdfrotnlkeAnthu'*HlIiaacr|B|i,|wM)HH 
R0ilNiOH,LL.D. PrefeaHTofNalanlPUlMBakJIithi 
UidnniM sf Edinbiinh. Wllb Notea, phUoM^kd ai 
kUlorlcat, by Ibe Editor, partly for Iliiinnnl« «r tka 
Text, and partly In prder lo aacenalk the Cblna nf Dr. 
Black, and other enlkekl Pbtloaoidien of tbeae KlBfileMi, 
lu Ibe iretl Dkicanrlea and Improveaunla okleli haie 
hean made In ikli Sdence. eipeclally Haee the Thuitm. 
lRCeole.«la.«likaH(adDftheAstki>r. Price M. Se. Bde. 
BLEMiENTS of CHEMISTRY and NA- 
TURAL HiBTORV. towC-' - ■ - — ■■ 
DfChem 



of Chemlitrr. By A. F. FOURCHOY. 

The 5th Edmoo, vilh Nulea. By JOHK THOMSON, , 

«-_ <iji-i._-_L '- ttoIb. rnyalftvo. F"""" " 



LECTURES on DIET and REGIMEN ; be- 
Ini a lyelematle Inqaliy Into Ike moil nllonal Hrau of 
pretenlni Healtk. and proloaKlni.Llfc! Ingetker wirh 
PbyilDloiitol and Ckcoilctl Bxpluiallona, eaksliied 
cbienyfortteUwofFaniliea; is order In kulak Ike pre- 
— ■'— ■" PiejiKllcei !■ Hedklu. Ultuia 

le Third Edliini ' 



^Assiia^'^ 



Brmiaw ptiTiiciui of Ibe Luiilan HstpiUI. 

nf UK c'gllcte : wllb ui lain. ih«w 
ofMtiKma. Br JOHN LATHAM 
I Pliyitcluii, Phrgi 



K 






A TREATISE ou TROPICAL DISEASE^ 

ON HILITARY nPERATJONS, AND ON THE CLl- 
MATB or THE WKST INDIES. 

■IHENJAMINMOBELY.H O. 
Tit «lk c4ll. in I vol. St", Price lli. td. In B<ar«: 
THE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC 

Br EDWARD GOODMAN i;LAHKe, H.D. 
OtVu RnyalCollcic vfFbriicJaii>,Laiidan,ud Pbriiciai) 

'*T1iUi4liiiKnii]rbti«(WnKadritvlhe t(odnit,»«nUlBlni 
Uitbat coBpefldium of D»deni ImprvwDiniU in Diedlcliic iBd 
" irectntttUyiicCMbtiiddiuworkii^KnlnkoriheilwnliDn, 
putinlirlr v Iht lualflr bnncbn ot Ibe ffottHlap, u It n 

MEDICINE PRAXEOS COMPENDIUM, 

ittii Rc^li Ni4iuiniin Landlnfnili. Dec nsn eiercltoi 
Pl]« la. KHcd. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 



a Glugw- IB 1 ''>!' BvD. 
n ABORTION ; contain- 



An ESSAY, Medical, Philcuopluol, and Che- 
mical, « DRUNKENNESS, ud 111 ESlKU « Ibi Hg. 
nnn Bodr. Br THOMAS TROTTER. M. D. 

ImW Pkriicl" "> ^^ HiieUr'i Fleel. Mtrabtt «r Uir 
H^ Hedlcll SocUIr 't EdUibarth. Tht SH»iid Eili- 
Udu, In I vii- Bm. Price Si. In Board). 

HEDICINA NAUTICA ; fn Eiay on thp 
DIuua ot Stamn. Br THOHAB TROTTER. H. n 
Wle PhvilcJaii to hUM^eiiri Fleet, tc. IdStoIlBvo 
Fi1all.3i. InBsatdi. 

A VIEW of tlie NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. BdBt aPntUcal luqiilry into tbe Increulni fre- 
filescc, PRieaHoa. ud Tialmenl of tboH DiKuea 
comiBoalr called Nertsu. Blll«ia. Blomacb, and Uve. 

- la, Gooi. lie. 

ER, H. D. 

Eet, fHinerlr Pbriklan 



■lib plain brLamr. Secmd Gdil.Piin Ito.ia Bti 

bMiiieaa. Hu oiruicgitr Kibt urlF, OieTeniLir diip< 
or Ike miiMI, nft l<AlCMiUKMUSnirfnlHlritr,e eipin: 
HdlteeleniiceiHliiepliici, en ■> Hell adaoted lollieca 
STitaaim, mhI np&lenT or Ouwi»hci An "•■ T^^ 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 



and SancTT ; Ixlni * onpteM 8ri<(iD af Hwlea 

DMdeiUcNedlclUi eaUblUiii li hmlilai Tenn Iba IU*M 
lad innal Insarwit Dtocwerla relallie M Ibc PrewnilM. 
UIHInclkiD, Canaca, uil Cnn of Dlaatau b) HcdtelM 
id Ucl. puttMlMU Gniiimptioa of ih* Unfa, Aalhaia. 
idlfeMlan, FlatalMCr. Coat, fleropbali, IWh, Me«m>-, 
•m. Cancer, Wotna, Ncmna aid BHtoaa baanOalUa, 
le DlaeaKi or CbUdr«i, lie. Ice. To whicb an MUM. 
FamilT Dlapentatoir and t Cnploai Appndii, cmMH' 
il Hj^idl iDilnciloai for Ibe ordlutr MuanvHit of 
bUdien, aid eiicli Caua or AccktenH wUek naairc In- 
ledlale Aid, &c. Br RICHARD REBCR, H.D. 

FelhiiiDftbeRo|*ICal)e|eof BIlIeoga,AalbororaT^■- 
tiM OB Itae Uchan IilaaAcBi. Id DtKHM of the Lnp, 
' - nnb Edllhni.'cMaldenblr mlwtsd aad cortadfA. 

idtplecl rtin iTit' wtih ivlikh we are acquilnled, II tl mio 
ic ■■djuilicloua iiifln tbe dDmcHIC iMitchaa uf BHCkaa. 



lowlDi Sst^ecli 
tbe irrU.beint 



u lir at tber resard lb 



leir, HIdwifeir. Thanpeullea, let. &c. 

Kr RICHARD REECE, N,D, 
(he Ro)a1 Coltete of Bnricoiu In London. 



An ESSAY on DISEASES incidental to 

eUROPEANStn HOT CLIMATES, wilb Ibe MelkOd of. 

" "" Br JAMES LIND. M, l>. ¥. R, 8. Ed. 
rell^w of Ibe Royal Societr of Hedlclna al Parli, mt af 
[beRaia}Callcfeor PkriicianaatEdinburib and Copea. 
baieni late Pli)tlclaB at Hailar, near Patttraaalh. 

Tfl wbkb la added, an APPENDIX coBcemlnf INTER- 
HITTENT FEVERS, and » almplc and caar war to re*. 



itSe*. The SliU Editiu. Pile* 

Ml VETERINARY MEDI- 

Inlu a CamiKBdlnm ot tbe VeKrlaarr Art, 
ate Deicrlpilnn of ibr Diieaiei af Ibe Hone. 
nile of Treatmenl ; tbe Analomr and Pblilo- 
'aol. and Ibe Piludpki and Pncltcc oT Sbaa- 
ilfd bi Plilea. villi ObiemUnai oo Stable 
L Fcrdliii. EierclK, and CoodltkiD. 
Br JAMES WHI1 B, at Eieler. 

WT Haneon ta Ibe Fiiil Reitveol tt Keytl 

DnUjDooi. Oediciled hj Prnnliilon Id Hli Roril Hiib- 
sTtbe Duke of Vork- Tbe Elfbth EdlUon, coaiUtenhIr 
ilarfed. Price 11, in Boatdt. 
REMARKS on the FREQUENCY and PA- 



lonaln loni Vora(ei 
A TREATISE 



By WILLIAM 

A SHORT SYSTEM of COHPAKATIVE 
ANATOMY, iriHlaled rnn tba German of J. P. BtaBM*- 
hacb ProfeatoT of Hedkkie In Die unherite of Oal- 
tlneen. Wllh umetoua addlUanal Notea, ladu Inm. 
dactar* View uf Uie Claaalflcallaii nf Aatpola, 

Br WILUAM LAWRBNCB, 
Felloia *I tbe Roral Call«|e of Sup«Ba_ la I'^adon. and 



. PTlae 



!(. Ill 



ZOUJKOFER'S SERHONEi on 
KITY OF MAN, from tbe Geimai. 

Bi Ibe RcT. Wl LLIAM TOOKB. F. 



DIVINITY. 

the DIG- 1 ZOLLIKOFEB'S SERMONS on EDUCi,; 
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The CAnrurrent testimony of all Ibe perlodiGal Jonrnali. i 
both at borne and ahmad. In fivour or the Sermons and 
devotinnn of tbis celebrated divine, not only on acconnt of ' 
the unaffected and captivating strain of eloquence in 
wbicb they flow, bat for the benign and truly evangelical 
•tiint with which they are animated, is sntncirntly known. 
That they breathe the pure and genuine spirit nf Christianity, 
and exhibit religion to oar view in a form the most ani- 
mated and aliaring. is indeed their peculiar praise, as 
thousands can happily testify, from their own experience 
of the cheerfhl and placid inAuence they biive had upon 
their heart and life. 

SERMONS on the GREAT FESTIVALS 
and FASTS of the CHURCH, on other Solemn Occasions, 
and on Various Topics. 

From the German of the Rev. GEORGE JOACHIM 
ZOLLIROFER. Minister of the reformed congregation at 
Uipfllck. B> the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F. R. 8. 
In S large Volumes 8vo. price 1/. U. In Boards. 

A New Literal TRANSLATION frotn the 
Oiiginal GREEK of Ih4> APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with 
a Commentary, and Notes Philological, Critical, Expla 
natury. and Practical : to which is added, a History of the 
Life of the Apostle Paul. 

By JAMES MACRNIGHT, D. D. 
Author of " A Harmnu}- of the Gospels," &c. The ?d 
Edition (to which is prefixed an Account of the Life of 
the Author.) In 6 vols. &vo. Price 3^ l.ls. bd. in Boards. 

LECllJRES delivered in the Paiish Church 
of WakcAeld. in the Year IROS, on that Part of the Li- 
tuigy of the Church of England contained In the Morn- 
ing Prayer. By THOMAS ROGERS, M.A. 
Master of the Grammar School. Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
John's, and Sunday Kvfnine l^ecturei of the Parish Church 
in WakeAeld. lik-* vols, crown 8vo. Pricft ll.'^M. in Bds 

DISCOURSES on various SUBJECTS. By 

JEREMY TAYLOR. D.D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First, and late 
Lord Rishop of Down and Connor. A new Edition, in 
3 vols. Kvo. Price U. It. in Boards. 

THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 

LIVING, in which are described the Means and Instrn- 
ments of obtaining every Virtue, and the Remedies against 
every Vice, and Considerations serving to the resisting all 
Temptations; together with Prayers, containing the Wiiolc 
Duty of a Christian, and the Parts of Devotion fitted foi 
all Occasions, and furnished for all Necessities. 

By JEREMY TAYLOR. D. D. 
And edited by the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, M. A. the 27tb 
Edition, in 1 vol. Bvo. Price ^s. in Boards. 

THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
DYING, the Seventeenth Edition. 

By JER. TAYLOR, D.D. In one vol. Bvo. Price Is. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE, a chosen Mannal, 
containing what is to be believed, practised and desired, 
or prayed for. The Players being fitted to the several 
Days of the Week. Also Festival Hymns, according to 
the Manner of the ancient Church. Composed for the Use 
of the Devout, especially of younger Persons. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR. D.D. 

The loth edit. In 1 vol. ICmo. Price C«. M. bonnd. 

THE POWER of RELIGION on the MIND, 

in Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of Death. 
Exemplified in the Testimonies and Experience of Per- 
sons, distinguished by their Greatness. Learning, or Vir- 
tue. By LINDLEY MURRAY. 
The loth Edit, corrected, and greatly enlarged, ^s. 6d. Bd. 
" It is a Wook which may be read with profit, by persons in all 
situations: and, with the risini generation, it may answer the 
double purpose of improving them in biograpliy and in virtux-." 
M. Rev. 

A PORTRAITUHE of METHODISM; 

being an Impartial View of the Rise. Progress. IhMjtrines, 
Discipline and Manners of tiie WKSLKYAN MF/FHO. 
DISTS. In a Series of Letters, addressed to a Lady. 
By JOSEPH NIGHTrXGALE. 
In I Volume, Octavo, price los. 6^/. in Boards. 
" We liavc derived from lits booic botli instrucflon and amuse- 
Hirnt, And are the better pifa«cd wiihit, not onlv berauic it ap- 
rrars to coniaiii tiie trutlu l>iit because we cm diKOvrr no motive 
iff i(8 puixicaiion bul the lore of truth." Br Crit. 

P.AROCHIAL DIVINITY; or, SERMONS 
on various Subjects. By CHARLES ABBOT. D.D. F. L. 8. 
Cbaplniii to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, VIrar of 
«>.iKii y a:id Goldington ia Bedfordshire, and late Fellow of 
A>iv Colleze, Oxi'ord. 



In 1 Volume Bvo. pric« 9«. In Boardi. ■ 

" 'Ihe Sermons in this Volume, In namlier tventy-aeTen, arc oa 
Intrrrstinc and inporiant sab|ecC^ enforced with a seal and car* 
nrstness wTi'Ch do great credit to tlie Author's ferlinBi." Ox. ntv. 

An EXPOSITION of the HISTORICAL 

WRITINGS of the New Teatament, with Reflections sub- 
joined to each Section. Ry the late TIMOTHY KENRICK. 
With Memoirs of the Author. In three vols, laife 8vo. 
Price Two Guineas, in Boards. 

JUDGMENT and MERCY for AFFLICTED 

80ULH : or, Meditations. Soliloquies, and Prayera. 
By FRANCIS QUARLBS. 
With a Biographical and Critical IntrodnctioB. 
By REGINALDE WOLF. Esq. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. A new edit, with a Head of tht 
Author, by Freeman. Price la. in Boards. 

A PARAPHRASE and COMMENTARY 

on the NEW TF.STAMENT. By DANIEL WHITBY. D.D. 
In 'Z vols. The First Volume contains the Ooapeb, with 
the Acts of the Apustles.— The Second, the Bptotles, a 
Treatise of the Milennlum. a Chronological InMx to tbi 
New Testament, and an Alphabetical Table of IHacea ai 
the Fjid of each Volume . Tables of the Words, Phrases, 
aud Matters explained. The lOth Edit. 

A VIEW of the PRINCIPAL DEISTICAI 

WRITERS that have appeared in England In the Ian 
and present Century, with Observations upon them, aa^ 
some Acconnt of the Answers that have iMsen pablishH 
aitainht them, In several Letters to a Friend. 
By JOHN LELAND. D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price lit. Bdi 

A PRIEST to the TEMPLE -, or the Coantr] 

Parson's Character and Rule of Holy Ufe. 
By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 45. 6d. in Boards. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; or, an ILLUS 
TRATION of the Hacred Scriptures, by an explauator; 
Application of the Customs and Manners of the Easten 
Nations. By SAMUEL BURDER. A.M. 

In 2 vols. Price I8f. in Boards, or on Royal Wove Pipe 
hot pressed. U. As. The Third Edition. 

A PORTRAITURE of QUAKERISM, a 

taken from a View of the Moral Education. Dlscipliac 
peculiar Cnstnms, Religions Prinriples, Pontlral and Civl 
Economy, and Character, of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 

By THOMAS CLARKSON. M.A. 
Author of several Essays on the Subject of the Sbnn 
Trade. The Second Edition. In 3 vols. Bvo. Price II.T1 

in Boards. 

<* This book is to be ronsidercd as a faithful portraiture frontln 
life oi iht most remarkable people exMtinf amoag us. its pabit 
cation will 'form is great an era in the history of the society 1 
that of their famous Apology." Am. Rtv. 

E[GHT SERMONS. The Nature and GaU 

of Schism, witli a psrticniar Reference to the Prfaidplc 
of the Reformation. Preached before tbe University 
Oxford, in the Ytar 1K07, at the Lectnre founded by lb 
Kev. John Bamptou. M.A. Canon of Salisbury. 
ByTHOMAS LCMESURIER, M.A. 
Rector of Newnton Longvilie, Bucks, and late Fellows 
New College. Oxford. In 1 vol. Bvo. Price inc. 6d. In IMi 

ILLUSTRATIONS of tlie FOUR GOSPELS 

founded on Ciicumstances peculiar to oar Lord and tb 
Evangelists. Ry JOHN JONES. 

This Work, while it contiiins occasional Notea for Cri 
tics, is addressed t» Persons of plain Sense, who seek n 
ligious Improvement, and exhibits an analytic Detiil *■ 
the Sayings aud Works of Jesus Christ, together with tli 
Explanations of obscure Passages, founded on Fscts. i 
far as they could be collected from Historical lavestigi 
lion. In 1 vol. uvo. Price 15s; in Boards. 

SERMONS on sevei^l Subjects. By the lat 
Rev. WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. Subdean of Lincoln, Pp 
bendary of St. Paul's, and Hector of Bisbop Wearmoutt 
Author of " Natural Theology, Moral Philosophf." &< 
In 1 vol. Bvo. Third Edit. Price \0s. OtL in Boards. 

INTIMATIONS AND EVIDENCES OF i 
FUTURE STATE. By tbe Rev. THOMAS WATSON. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. The Second Edition. Price 4a. in Boards 

POPULAR EVIDENCES of NATUR.A1 
RELIGION and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. THONJi 
WATSON. In I vol. l2ino. A new Edit. Price 9a. BMnh 
" I lie work contains multum In parvo. is singularly catcuLiitd i 
nswer tlie object which it has in view; and aa a popular •b'i^ 
ractire antidote to infidelity, may be recnmmcndrato tbe mt^ 



answer 
tractive 
book socieiiCS scattered throughout tJic euipin:." 



JWflB, Rtx: 



EDUCATION. 

■• Tfet Pniuiatan tTLINDLBT HURIUTt wwka Inn ike ntDbcHoB of llulai to Ike IViblli, U 

_. ..J . .. wWcb Ita Mtbui h^ conlemphM, *n bbw compItlMl; ind ire o 

r, Ihe f M{n* of tbc EurclKi, ud llie (CTilIk or Ihe Ker ; r ~ 



-ct^Uble la iludeni 



li cilenlateii ta Ibto at 



An EN6LISH GRAMMAR ; compreliending the PRINCIPLES and RULES of llie 
LANGUAGE, iUuitnted by appropriate EXERCISES, and a KEY to the EXERCISES. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. InTno VoU.iKa. Price One Guinea, in Boardm. 
••■ The Jiroprielon of Mr. HURRAY't Onmiiiallol Woiki littttr IliFmielvea, lliat the (ireKiit Impmifd iditlim 
•r Ike wliole, In tuo vginmn, ocitVD, In ■ laiekner. anil cinauptiflne paper, hIII be recelred bT the PnbMe wltb 
•PprobaUou. Tke Ailkor ku. on Ihia accailiiii, reiiKd the Gnuiainr, enlaried it veri conildeiilil)', ud adapted Ibc 
wksle In iba pqrpoati IhtIpw. TLc jddllloui Dcrapfoiare ikanntnUy pirga tt Ike Hill volnine, and aie Inlcr- 
aperud tkmif boM Ike ko«k. 

■be priictplei of EntlW (inirinir.and ■"coploa) U 
■inuwklck.ltliiirriuined, mil lie found oni dniliui 
who wlak la ntcad Ikilr liiiaiitedr<: nf ike (npiilHIli 
liunet mar l" panii»larly icceptible, ud mar be ibo 

An ENGLISH SPELLING BOOKi v 






To leseken Df Ike ianiuate, and ic 



It. ctlco tiled to 



PlHIIlIK 






lURRtV. 






FIB8T BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

■rLIKnLBV HURRAY, nrik Edit, PrlctSif.aei 



V LINDLEY H 

il, DEDf ilioo. Price *i, boaat 



clKi In Paiiliit, liiOilbuiinph),'in Syniai, 
TkcTiieiiiy-flnieditloii, tnlir{Mi and Iniproitd. Price 



ENGLISH EXERCISES, Rdapted to MUR- 
RAY'S BNOLUH OKAHHAR, UHilItlBE of Eicin. 
pIMnHMa of tke Pirii of gpetck, iDaiucti of rilae 
AdboaiMkT.Vbiliilona oFik* Ruin af Nrniii, l>elteH la 
PbbvIiiIwii, ml Vlohtloaa of tke Ralei retpecllnt Per. 
■ptnllrUHl Aceuney. Detltiitd for Ihe Beaelll of Pri- 
vate Learntri. u "ell u tbr tke Oie ut Scboola. Tke 
Twclnk'Edlilan,Biachlinpri.ird, Price U. ed. bouad. 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 



bM lofrlhcr. Price u. kt 

bamcjMp iMd.a ii ifcginellile ae kM aa^MjaiaUr 
aiciiitM.iii CHabla.H riMaiaM and Banl laipieRmnil a 
•liiHBIiodclniitckaiaCSa. TbaHHlaantd Dr. Bb 
klievlalnof ula "^^1™^ "m*-* "'■^j!^'' " 

If MKh, Uii'mH ^Jiuir al Ik^ uJSb limtc C'Ui 






THE ENGLISH READER ; or, Piece* in 
Praia ud Poetrr, aelectcd huD Ika keai Wrlirra. De- 
youDK Peiiot:* to read wllb Pioprlety au* 
one ibeii Laniiiiie lad Seatlnientti Md 

_ je of Ibe mogt loipoiRiiil Ptlnclplei of 

dVlilue. Wllbi few prellmiairy Obieiniloai 

'rinclplfa nf Kood Reidlii|. 

DLEY HUIIRAY. Tbe Seventb Edit «i. bonbd. 






SEQUEL to Uie ENGLISH READER ; or, 

;lttanl Selictioua. la Picim and I'oelir. Deiiined 1o 
nproielbebliber Clalluf iMmeriJnReidlDi^ to eaa. 

K iDleieaU of Plewmd vinut. ' . 



LECTEUR FRANCOIS; on, Recneil de 
am lertlr ■ iMrfrctloiutr let Jeaaea Geni dani )i Lm- 



le, &c. Secmde E 
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An ABRIDGMENT of Mr. PINKERTON'S 

MODERN OBOGRAPHY;aBd Profefior VINCE'S AS- 
TRONOMICAL INTRODUCriON. !■ 1 large vo). 8vo. 
with a Scleclloo of Ike HMMt nseftal Maps, accarately co- 
ttM from those In the larger Work, all which were drawn 
vnder the Direction and with the latest Improvements of 
Arrowimith. The Second Edition. Price 12$. in Boards. 
Ad introduction to Mr. PINKER- 

TON'S ABRIDGMENT of hia MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
for the Um of Schools, acoonpanled with Twenty outline 
Maps, adapted to this Introduction, and suited to other 
Qeocraphkal Works, fonninc a complete Juvenile Atlas. 

By JOHN WILLIAMS. 
In 1 vol. ISno. Price 4*. hound ; and with the Atlas, con- 
slating of Twenty Maps, price at, ed. The Atlas separate. 
Price 4>M* 

An INTRODUCTION to thci GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ; comprising a Sum* 
uiary ChronologUal and Geographical View of the Events 
recorded respcctiuc the Ministry of Oiir Rsvionr ; with 
Questions for Examination, and an accented Index ; prin- 
cipally designed for the Use of Young Perkons, and for 
the Sunday Employment of Schools. 

By LANT CARPENTER. LL.D. 
In I vol, l2mo. illnstnled with Maps. Second Rilition. 

Price !is. Boards. 
*' We iccoaiaicod this book to all loch m are aaxlom to obtain 
accuraqr aad DrecUioo in their geograohicfll and clironologlcal 
kMmleue, at tar at relates to tbe Uinory of the evenu recorded in 
tbcwrlttBfiof tbeNevTeitamcat." lit,yo». 

PITY'S GIFT; a CoUectioii of interesting 
Taita,lhnn the Works of Mr. Pratt. In 1 vol. ismo. «nn- 
belUshed with Wood Cnts. Price St. hound. 

THE PATERNAL PRESENT; being a 
Sequel to Pity's Gift. Chiefly selected fh>m the Writings of 
Mr. Pratt. EmhelUshed with 11 Wood Cuts. 3s. hound. 

A new TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens : comprehending an Account «if the Figure, Mag. 
nitude, and Motion of the Earth ; with the natural Changes 
of lit Surfue, caused hy Floods, Earthquakes, &c. de- 
aigned for the Instruction of Youth. 

By THOMAS KEITH. 
In 1 vol. iSmo. with Copper. plates. Pric 6s. in Boards. 
" Thii volume comprehenas a great quantitf of Taluablr mat- 
ter in a aaiall compau» and we thinlc it cannet fail to aDRwer ihe 
purposes for which it it designed." Brit. Crtt, " Tins work is 
ably executed." 6m, Rtv. 

INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES through Lon. 
dou and its Environs. By Mrs. HELME. 

Complete In 1 vol. Price 45. bonnd. 

**Much topographical and biiforical Icnowledge ia contained In 
his roiiime. mingled with pertinent reflectioni." Crit. Itfv. 

MATERNAL INSTRUCTION; or, Fa- 

niily Cdnversatioae, on moral and lotereiting Subiectt, 
Interspersed with History, Biography, and original Stories. 
Designed for the Perusal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME. 
In € vols. 12mo. with Frontispieces. Price 6s. In Boards. 

" Tbere is sometbing in flie plan of Ihe present little woric par- 
ticularlj pleasing. It is with great pleasure tliat we recommend 
a worli, the design of which is so sensible, and tbe execution so 
satisfactory." BrU.OrU. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, related 
in Familiar Conversations, by a Father to his Children. In. 
terspersed with moral and instructive Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the most leading and interesting Subjects, 
designed for the Perusal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. Hi. Bd. with Frontispieces by Hopwood. 

*' The present perTonnancr seems exceedinglr well adapted to 
tbe proposed purpose^ and it is worthy of a respectable place in 
tbe Juvenile Mbrary." BHt. ^rit. 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG LADY, 

wherein the Duties and Characters of Women are con- 
sidered chiefly with a Reference t* prevailing Opinions. 

By Mr^. WEST. 
The Second Edition. In ^ vols. l2mo. Price U, \s. Boards. 
" We do not venture without mature deliberation to assert, 
that uot merety as critics, bat as parents, husbands, and brotUen, 
we can recommend to the ladies of Britain. ' The Letters of Mrs. 
Weir." Crk.tum. 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG MAN, 
OB his First Entrance into Life ; and adapted to the pcco. 
liar CIrciimstinces of the present Times. 

By Mrs. WP^T. 

The 4th Edit. In 3 vols. i^mo. Priee I6f . 6d. Boards. 



'/ This work aopears (o lu highly Tahuble. The doctrines jwhlcb 
It teaciics are orthodox, temperate, unifonD, and liberal; sod the 
manners which it recommendf are whst every JudicJoas nareBi 
woald wish his son to adopt." Brit. crit. <'We coatiderthMe 
!*"5/[* ".."^l' •■'«<"•» «•><> would strongly recommeiid fbeto 
to the attention of our younger friendsT' Cr. Rm. *• We nH 
not withhold our tribute o( praise which a work of neb soneriZI 
live mtrit deisiands." Guard. ^ md. — fmi^ 

LETTERS from Mr^ PALMERSTONE TO 

HER DAUGHTER; incnicating Morality by entertalninE 

Narratives. By Mn. HUNTER, of Norwich. 

.. ^, '" ^ '•*'• P*»»* **^®- Price 15». in Boards. 

*' Tluf Is a very pleasing and well executed performaiicc." 'tr. Or. 

LETTERS on NATURAL HISTORY, ex- 
hibiting a View of the Power, the Wisdom, and Good- 
neu of the Deity, so eminently displayed in the Formation 
of thv Universe, and the varions Relations of Utility which 
inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calcnlated 
particnlariy for tbe Use of Schools and Young Pcraoiis in 
general of both Sexes, in order to impress their Minds 
with a Just Knowledge of the Creation, and with exalted 
Ideas of Its Great Author, lllnstrated by upwards of IM 
engraved Subjects, applicable to the Work. 

Hy JOHN BIGLAND. In 1 vol. iSmo. Price 9c'. Boards. 

'* Iha book is clearly superior to any thing of the same die 
and extent that hu hitherto appeared." Brtt. hit. 

A GRAMMAR of the GREEK . LAN- 
GUAGE, on a new and improved Plan, in English ani 
Greek. By JOHN JONES, 

Member of the Philological Society at Manchester. Neatly 
printed in iSmo. Ihe Sd edit. Price Cs. in Boards. 

" ilils work is In reality what in the Utle-pace It profeisctto 
DC, a Creek Grammar upon an imfrovtd, as well as a am plan. 
We cannot but regsrd Mr. Jones's Greek Grammar as a book that 
will be pecaUarly serviceable lo those who study or teach the 
Greek Unguage." Imp. Rtv. " It exhibits many nroott of in- 
**5"L*^.."'"*.."**°5'*5 research, of a miod acute and vigorocM. 
and habitually, and often successfully, employed in philosoBhica 
investigations." Anm, Rev. ' r j tr r "- 

GREEK EXERCISES, in Syntax, EUipses, 
Dialtfcu. Prosody, and MeUphrases, (after the Man- 
ner of "■ Clarke's and Mair's Introduction to the mak- 
ing of Latin,") adapted to the Grammars of Eton, Wal. 
teuhall, Moore, Bell, snd Holmes. To which is preiz- 
ed, a concise hut comprehensive Syntax. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM NEILSON, D.D. 
Minister of Dnndalk, Ireland. The Second EditloB. In 
1 vol. 8V0. Price 5f . in Boards, and with tbe Key, 8f. 

" This work strictly fui61s the p.ofessiona of the tHle-fiafc.'' 

Eel. Rtv. 

An UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

l>eing an accurate System of Frnich Accidence and Syn- 
tax, on an improved Pbtu. By NICOLAS HAM£L. 
Fifth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bonnd. 

" of the many excellent French Grammars now ia use, thb Is 
among the best."—" It is bulb comprehensive and cooctse. and 
IS as well adapted as most Grammars for the use of schoou.*^ 
" He has composeo his work on sound principles and exact deS- 
njtions."— " His book demands our commeiidation." 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES UPON 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, compared with the EagUah. 

By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
The Third Edition, with great ImprovemenU. Price Ss.6A 

THE WORLD in MINIATURE ; contain.- 

ing a carious and faithful Account of the Situation, Ex- 
tent, Productions, Government, Population, Dieas, Man- 
ners. Cariosities, ice &c. of the difTerent Coantries of 
the Worid, compiled from the best Anthorjtlea ; with 
proper References to the most essential Rules of the French 
Laiigaage, prefixed to the Work, and the Translation of 
the difficult Words and idiomatical Expressions .- a Book 
particularly useftil to Students in Geography, Hiatory, or 
the French Language. By NICHOLAS HAMEL, 

The Second Edition. In 1 voL l2mo. Price 4s. bound. 

An ALPHABETIC KEY to PROPRIA 

QUA MARIBUS. QU/E GENUS, and AS IN PltASENTl. 
containing all the Examples declined aud translated, with 
tbe Rules quoted under each, and numerical References to 
tbe context. By J. CAREY, LL.D. 

In 1 vol. i2mo. Price is. M. bound. 

SCANNING EXERCISES for YOUNG 

PROSODIANS, eontfining the first Two Epistlea from the 

Elects ex Ovidio, scanned and proved by the Rules of the 

Eton Grammar, and Interspersed with occasional Remarfca 

By J. CAREY, LL. D. Price 4s. in Boards. 

LATIN PROSODY MADE EASY. By J. 

CAREY, L.L.D. priyate Teacher of the Classics, French 
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^Bgaage, and Short Haid. Beaidei other material Im- ) 
proTenients, la almosi of ery Pace, this Mitkm contains a I 
miunte Account of above Fifty different Species of Verse * 
— ^Further Notices of ancient PronunciatioB— a Disserta- 
tion on the Power of the Initial. S.—Metricsl Key to 
Uoiacrs Odes— Synopsis of his Metres— A oopioas Index, 
&G. &c. In 8vo. A new Edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved. Price lOs. 6d. in Boards. 

" TUt work appean to ua likely (o prove a very nxfal |itibllca> 
tkuk The nilei are gifen in LaUii-«er9e,aad aAcrvards explained 
a»4 elHcidatcd In English. The author seemi to thoroughly un> 
dcntaad the prUiclpies of hit lubiect ; and he hat ireated it fuHy, 
•ccantely, and ingeniousty." Monthly Rgv. 

A KEY to GHAMBAUD'S EXERCISES ; 

lieiNc a correct lUmnslatlon of the various Exercises con- 
tained in that Booli. By E. J. VOISIN. Price Ss, bound. 

THE ARITHMETIGUN'S GUIDE; or, 

a Complete Exercise Booii, for the Use of public Schools 
and private Teachers. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

Teacher of the Malhematics, &c. &c. &c. Thi Vifth 
Edition. In 1 vol. iSmo. Price 3tf. bound. 

HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography, &c. 
ByRICHMAL MANGNAL. 
The Fifth Edition, corrected, fai iSmo. Price is. bound. 

THE SCHOLAR'S SPELLING ASSIST- 
ANT. Intended for the Use of Schools and private 
TuiHon. By THOMAS CARPENTER, 

Master of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. The 7th Edition, 
corrected and improved. Price la. 3d. bound. 

THE NEW ORTHOGRAPHICAL AS- 
SISTANT or ENGLISH EXERCISE-BOOK, 

Written on an Improved Plan, for the more speedy In- 
atmctfoa of yonni Persons in the Art of Spelling, and Pro. 
Bunciatioo, intended for the Use of Schools. 

By THOMAS CARPENTER. Price ?«. Bound. 

THE CHILD'S MONITOR ; or, Parental 
Instruction. In Five Parts, containing a great Variety of 
Progressive Lessons, adapted to the Comprehension of 
Children ; ealculated tn instruct them in Reading, in the 
Use of Stops, in Spelling, and in Dividing Words into pro- 
per Syllables; and at the same Time to give them some 
Knowledge of Natural History, of the Scriptures, and of 
•eveial other sublime )md important Sntiiects. 

By JOHN HORNSEY. Price 3«. Bound. 
"This it one of the bes t conceiTcd and most practically ateful 
publications for children that we bare teen. The title-page tuffici- 
ently explains tlie intelligent author's plan and design, and we can 
aafelr atiure our readers that he hat executed them wlUi equal skill 
andfldelitv." Antljae, 

THE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, 

an Introduction to the Child's MonitM, adapted to the 
Capacities of young Children. In two Parts, calculated to 
jiistmct by familiar Gradations In the first Principles of 
Education and Mdrality. 

By JOHN HORNSEY, Price U. td. 
" The obvious utility «f this plan i< such M to require no com- 
ment. Mr. Homsey hai executed it fn a niuuer highly creditable 
CO hit ingenuity and induitry : fW he hu contrived not only to 
convey the proposed Information to hit young retders, but to 
Mend with it mucli moral and religious Instruction." AnH Jac. 

A SHORT GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, simplified to the Capacities of Children. 
Jn Four Parts. 1. Orthography. S. Analof.v. 3. Prosody. 
4. Syntax. With Remarks and appropriate Questions.— 
Aiso, an Appendix, in Three ParU. l. Grammatical Re- 
aolutions, &c. £. False Syntax, &c. 3. Rales and Ohser- 
vations fur assisting young Persons to speak and writa 
with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 

By JOHN HORNSEY. 
A new Edit, corrected and greatly improved Price 2s. bd. 



A VOCABULARY; Englidi and Greek, ar- 
ranged systematically, to advance the Learner in sciev- 
tiHc as well as verbal Knowledge. Designed for the Use 
of Schools. By NATHANIEL HOWARD. Price 3s. 

" The Greek language is so copious that few persons erer mas- 
ter the vecahulanr. The present woi Ic is we>l calculated to expedite 
the knowledge of those terms of natural history, of art, and science, 
which are commonly the last learpcd, ana the tn forgotten.'* 
Crk. Rgv. 

THE NEW PANTHEON ; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Mythology of the Andents, in Questiun and 
Answer. Compiled principally for the Use of Females. 

By W. JILLARD HORT. With Plates. Price 
*' The new Pantheon is scrupulously delicate; It is also well ar- 

iged, and well wrilten." Eeltc. Rev, " It would be unjust nnc 
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to recommend this work as an elegaat and useful companion to 
young penons of both sexes." Gent. Mag. 

POTTER'S TRANSLATION of the TRA- 

GEDTE8 of EURIPIDES. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price lUs. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

BOTANY. By J. E. SMITH. M.D. F.R.8. P.L.S. 

In one vol. Hvo. with 15 Plates. Price 149. in Boards. 
%• A few Copies are coloured by desire. Price \L 8s. Bds. 

The Plan of this Work is to render the Science of Bota- 
nical Arrangement as ^ well as the general Stmctuieand 
Anatomy of Plants accessible, and in every Point eligible 
for young Persons of either Sex, who may bo desirous of 
making this elegant and useful Science a Part of their Edn. 
cation or Amnsepient. 

INSTITUTES OF LATIN 6RAMM4R. 

By JOHN GRANT, A.M. In 8vo, Price lOs. 6d. in Boards. 
This Work is chieAy designed for Schools, and is in- 
tended not to supersede tbe Use of our common Gram- 
mars, but to supply their Defects. Its primary object is to 
furnish the senior Scholar with a complete Digest of the 
Rules and Principles of the Latin Umguage, and to afford 
the Teacher a useful Bonk of occasional Reference. 

L£:SSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in HUM- 
BLE LIFE, calculated to promote their Improvement in 
the Art of Reading, in Virtue and Piety, and particularly 
in the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar to their Stations. 
Price 38. fid. in Boards. 

" Very neatly printed, and we.l selected, containing a great 
store of instruction in a small compass." Mrit. Crit, " In ap- 
pearance, cheapness, and moral tendency, tbtt compilation re- 
sembles thoae or the excellent f.indley Murray. It inculcates the 
most useful sentiments in a tery suitable form, and well deiervee 
patronage." Eclectic Rtv, 

]|iIATHEMATICS SIMPLIFIED, and 
PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED hy the Adaptation of the 
principal Problems to the ordinary Purposes of Life, and 
by a progressive Arrangement, applied to -the most funi- 
liar Objects in the plainest Terms ; together with a com- 
plete Essay on tbe Art of surveying Lands, &c. by such 
simple Inventions as may for ever banish the Necessity o 
costiy and complex Instruments. 

By Captain THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Author of the Wild Sports of India. In Bvo. with 23 
Plates. Price 9s. in Boards. 

TAYLOR'S USEFUL ARITHMETIC ; or, 

the most necessary Parts of the Science of Numbers ren- 
dered easy. The '2d edit, corrected and improved. Price 
Is. 6d. Also, a Key to the useful Arithmetic ; containing 
Answers to all the Questions and Exercises, and Directions 
fi>r the Solution. Price Is. 

A SEQUEL to the useful ARITHMETIC; 

or, an Attempt to explain and exemplify the Nature, 
Principles, Operations, and proper Application of the 
higher Branches of the Science of Nnmben ; including 
appropri9te Exercises, Questions, Contractions, and Ta^ 
bl^ ; designed to succeed the former Tract, and complete 
a System of Arithmetical Instruction. 

By ADAM TAYLOR. Price 4«. hooiid. 



POETRY. 

THE MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH I Ele««nt*y P''"*cd by BalUntyne, on superfine wove Paper, 
BORDER: C4>nsisting of Historical and Romantic BaUads, fnj ***i!;P'*r^- I?l»l!'?i*i? h***!*?' '" *•<> P'^^e 21. vs. 
collected in the Southern Counrtes of Scotfamd ; with a J" Beards. A few Copies are printed on Jne Paper. Price 

' ~ 3L iXs. td. In Boards. — Tots Volume, withJMarmion, forms 

the Whole of tf r. Scolfs Poetical Works. 
Also an Edition in Bvo. Price lOs. (ki. In Boards. 



few of a modem Date, founded on local Tradition. With 
an Introduction, and Notes by the Editor, 

WALTER SCOTT, Esq. Advocate. 
The Third Edition. In .^ vols. Bvo. finely printed by J|al. 
lantyne of Bdinbuik. Price 1/. 16s. in Boanla. 

The LAY of the LAST MINSTREI^ a 

<Poem, irtth Ballads and lyrical Pieces. 

By WALTBB SCOTT, EM]. 



BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES. 

By WALTER SCOTTV Esq. 
Seoond Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price Ts. 6d. In Boards. 
•«• The two latter Works, with " liarmion,*' contain 
the whole of Mr. Scott's original Poetry. 
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SIR TRISTREM, » Metrical Romtnce of the 

Tblrtccntb Cmlary. 

By THOllilS of BRCILDOUNB, called the RHYMER, 
edited Arom the Attcklilrck MS. by WALTER SCOTT, tsq. 
Second BdiUoB, In royal ttvo. Prico 15*. in Boardi . 

THE NATURE of THINGS ; a Didactie 
Poem. Translated from tbe Utiu of TiTUS LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS, accompanied with tbe original Text, and 
illistraled b> Notes, philoloffical and explanatory. 

By JOHN MASON OOOD. 
In 2 vols. 4to. embeUlsbed with elepinUy engraved Proa, 
tlspleces. Price 4/. 4f. In Boards. 

I^IADOC. A Poem. In Two Paru. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 3 vols, foolscap, elegantly printed by Ballantyne, with 
Foar beantiAil vignettes. Price I2s. in Boards. 
A few Copies of tbe original Quarto Edition may be bad, 

■riee 9L Qs. 

\ torti high character •( this work, lee Am. Rev. 1805. 

JOAN OF ARC. An Epic Poem. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In e vols, fsolscap 8vo. Tbe Second Edition. 13f. Boards. 

METRICAL TALES, and other Poems. Se- 
lected from tbe '* Annnal Antbology." 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 1 fol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5$. 6d. in Boards. 

POEMS, iodadinK the Visions of tbe Maid 
of Orleans. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

In € vols. Price Us, in Boards. 

THALABATHE DESTROYER, a Metrical 
Romance, witb copious Notes. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Elegantly printed in 9 vols, foolscap 8vo. lis. in Boards. 

POEMS. By William WoKDSM'ORTH. Au- 
thor of tbe Lyjrical Ballads. In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo 
elegantly printed on wove Paper, and botpressed. Price 
lis. in extra Boards. 

THE POEMS of OSSIAN ; containing the 
Poetical Works of James Macpbrrson, Esq. in Prose and 
lltayme: "with Notes and Illustrations. 

By MALCOLM LAING, Eso. 
In fi large vols. Svu. Price 11. lOs. In Boards. 

THE WANDERER of SWITZERLAND, 

and otber Poems. By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Tbird Edit, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 
" Mr. MoDtfomery displays a rich and romantic fancy, a 
tender heart, a copiwu and active command <X imagery and 
language, and an irresistible influence over the feelings." EcL Rn. 
*' For a rery high character of this volume, see Atm. Htv. Mfib, 

POEMS. By James Gkahame. In 'i Vo- 
lumes, Foolscap 8vo. Price lis. 

Vol. I. containing tbe Saiibatb (5lh Edition); Sabbatb 
Walks ; the Rural Calendar ; and smaller Poems. 

Vol. II. containing tbe Birds of Scotland ; and Mary 
Stuart, a Dramatic Poem. 

THE BIRDS of SCOTLAND, BIBLICAL 

PICTURES, and THE RURAL CALENDAR, witb otbei 
Poems. By JAMES GRAHAME, 

Autbor of " Tbe Sabbatb," a Poem. In 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. Price Is. in Boards. 

Tbe SABBATH, a Poem. Jo which are 

added, SABBATH WALKS. 

By JAMES GRAHAME. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. Tbe 6tb edit. 

POEMS. By Mrs. OpiE; The Fonrth Edi- 

tion, witli a beantiful Frontispiece. Price 6*. in Boards. 

" Mrs. Opie's volume of peems would ha»e obtained for its au- 
tlior a very considerable repulHtion, though her former work had 
bten Mhoily unknown." Eitn. Rtv. 



THE WARRIOR*S RETURN, and other 

FORMS. By Mrs. OPIE. 

In foolscap Svo. embeUlsbed with a Frootiapiece. Price 
6s. in extra Boards. 

POEMS and PLAYS. By Mrs. West. In 

4 vols, foolscap 8vo. botpressed. Price 12. Ss. in Boards. 

MISCELUI^EOUS POETRY; coniutiiig 
of TRANSLATIONS from the Icelandic, Italian. Spanisb, 
PurtuKuese, German, &c. By tbe Hon. W. HERBERT. 
In £ vols, post Rvo. Prir« Uis. tti Boards. 

For a high character of Chit Work sec am. Rtv. 180S. 

THE WORKS of Thomas Chattbrton, 

consftstinc of all tbe Pieces contained in Rowley's Poems. 
Gbatterton's Miscellanies, and tbe Supplement; with more 
than an equal Portion of new Matter, in 3 large vols, 
ttvo. Price U. I is. 6d. in Boards. 

ALFRED, ao Epic Poem, in Twenty-four 

Books. By JOSEPH COTTLE. 

In 2 vols, foolscap Kvo. Tbe 2d Edition. lOc. 6d. in Boasds. 

POEMS. By S. T. Coleridge. The Third 
Bditinn. In foolscap 8vo. Price ts. 6d. in Boards. 

ODES of PINDAR, translated from the 
Greek witb Notes and Illustrations. 

By G. WEST, Esq. LL. D. and H. PYE, Esq. 
To which is preAxed a Dissertation on tbe Olympic Games. 

By GILBERT WEST, Esq. LL. D. 
A new Edition In 2 vols. l^mo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

CONTEMPLATIONS, a Poem, with Tales, 
and otber Poetical Compositions. 

By JOHN PENWARNE. Price 6s. in extra Boards. 

POEMS. By Samuel Egert#n Brydges, 

Esq. In foolcap 8vo. price is. in extra Boards, the Fourth 
Edition witii considerable additions. 

THE HIGHLANDERS, and other Poems. 

By Mrs. GRANT. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vn. tbe 2d edit. Price Is. in extra Bds. 

THE MINSTREL, Book Third, being a Con- 
tinuation of Dr. BEATTIE*s Poems. In 1 vol. 4to. Price 
6s. in Boards. 

ANCIENT HISTORIC BALLADS, con- 
taining, 1. Richard Plantagenet.— e. The Cave of Mora, 
the Man of Sorrow.-— 3. Tbe Battle of Floddon.— 4. Tbe 
Hermit of Warkwortb.^5. Hardyknute. In one vol. fbols- 
cap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 

LETTERS and SONNETS, on Moral and 

other interesting Subjects. Addressed to L6rd John Rnssel. 

By EDMUND CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to his Grace tbe 
Duke of Bedford. In one vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5r. 

PARTENOPEX DE BLOIS. A Romance. 
In Four Cantos. Freely translated from tbe French of M. 
LE GRAND, with Notes. By WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
In 1 vol: 4to. elegantly printed by Ballantyne, with nu- 
merous Engravings, from Designs by Mr. Richard Smirke, 
illustrative of tbe Scenery and Habits of tbe Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. Price 21. iis. in Boards. 

THJE RESURRECTION. A Poem. 

By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price is. in extra Boards. 

EDWY and ELGIVA, and Sir EVERARD. 

Two Tales. By the Rev. ROBERT BLAND. 

In 1 vol. foolscnp 8vo. Price 7«. in Boards. 

'* We have read these two poems with real satiifaction, and have 
no hesitation in promising the lovers of poetrjr, Ihaltl.ej will here 
meet with some very beautiful passages, and two very intcrettiag 
and spirited compositions." Brit. Crit. 

METRICAL LEGENDS,and other POEMS 

By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPS, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 



AMADIS 'of GAUL, from the Spanish Ver- 
sion of Garciordonez de Montalvo, witb a Preface, &c. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In Four handsome Volumes, V2mo. Price U. Is. in Boards. 

'• We can recommend this work with confidence." Brit. Crit, 

PALMERIN of ENGLAND. 

My FRANCISCO DB MOREAS, 



Corrected by Robert Soutbey, from the original Portugnese, 
witb Amendments. In four large vols, foolscap Bvo. Price 
ll. 9s. in Boards. 

THE KNIGHTS. Tales ittostrative of the 

MARVELLOUS. By R. C. DALLAS, Esq. 

In 3 vols, dnndecimo. Price lAs. In Boards. 

THE SWISS EMIGRANTS. A TVOe. lu 

1 vol. i£mo. Price 4f. in Boards. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES, AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 



•* TUt is an iBterestinit* arecUng, aad InstructiTe Ule, replete 
•ith good lense and good morals. The narralWe \f ably written, 
the Unguafc is good, and the seotimcota are unexceptionable." 
Aatt fac. " Thl« it « rcrv pleasing and »eU-totd tale." Br. Cf. 



THE MORALITY of FICTION ; or, an 

Incyiiry into the Tendency of Fictitious Narratives, with 
Observations on some of the most Eminent. 
By H. MURRAY, Author of '* The Swiss Emigrants.*' 
In 1 vol. iSmo. Price 4s. in Boards. 
-.Vlf*^ *•""<** ^**^ highly commend the design and execution of 
this little work, we sec nothing in it throughout, that 4oes not 
tend to the improfemeot of taste, and moral sentiment." Mrtt. Crit. 

WOMEN : THEIR CONDITION and IN- 
FLUENCE IN SOCIETY. By JOSEPH ALEX. SEGUR. 
Translated from the French. In 3 vols. iSmo. Price lis. 

A GOSSIP'S STORY, and LEGENDARY 

.TALE. By Mrs. WEST. 

In 9 vols. ismo. Fourth Edition. Price It. in Boarda. 

A TALE of the TIMES. By M«. West. 
In 3 vols. l2mo. Second Edition. Price 13«. 6d. sewed. 

THE ADVANTAGES of EDUCATION ; 

or. The History of Maria Williams. A Tale, for very 
Yonng Ladies. By Mrs. WEST, 

The 2d Edit. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price Is. in Boards. 

SIMPLE TALES. By Mrs. Opie. Second 
Edition. In 4 vols. l2mo. Price 12. 1«. in Boards. 

" Irt the tales now before us we ISnd much of the same merits as 
in her beautiful story of Adeline Mowbray; the same truth and 
delicacy of sentiment, the same graceful simplicity in the dialogue 
parts of the work ; and the same nappy art of presenting ordinary 
feelings and occurrences in a manner that irresistibly commands 
our sympathy and affection." Xd, Rev, 

THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. A 

TALE. By Mrs. OPIB. 

The Fourth Edition, with a Frontispiece. 4f . 6d. in fioards. 

'* This Tale is replete with interest, and possesses pathos enough 

to affect the heart of the most callous of critical readeri." M. Rtv. 

ADELINE MOWBRAY; or, the Mother 
and Oanghter. A Tale. By Mrs. OPIE. 
The Second Edition. In 3 vols. 12mo. I3s. 6d. in Boards. 

" Tliese TOlum<^ are, both in their design and execution, sosu- 
* perior to those which we usually encounter under the title of No*- 
vels, that we can safely recommend them to the perusal of our read- 
ers." Mon. Riv. 

THADDEUS of WARSAW. A Novel. 

• By Miss PORTER. 

The Fifth Edition. In 4 vols. Price 14s. in Boards. 

*■ Thaddeus is a woric of genius, and has nothing to (ear at the 
caadid bar of taste : he has lo receive the precious meed of sym- 
Mthy from erery reader of unsophistioated sentiment and genuine 
Kdiag." /in». Rrv. *'This work liaa more merit than can be 
•scribed to the crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates 
Vlrtnoas and magnanimous sentiments." Af Rtv, 

THE MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO. A Ro- 

imnce; interspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE, 



Anthor of the Romance of the Forest. The Sixth EdiU<i 
in 4 vols. i2mo. Price tL is. in Boards. 

THE ROMANCE of the FOREST; int( 
spersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
^^ , By ANN RAOCLIFFE. 

The Seventh Edition, in 3 vols. ismd. Price iSs. in Boin 

A SICILUN ROMANCE. 

^u .^^^ . -..., *y ^NN RADCLIFFE. 

The Third Edition, in 2 Vols. Ittno. Price 7*. in Boart 

THE CASTLES of ATflLIN and DUf 

w^^'^^U** "'Shhind Story. By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
l2mo. Pnce .1*. 6d. in Boards. , 

MEMOIRS of MARMONTEL. Written b 
Himself. Containing his Literary and Political Life an 
Anecdotes of the Principal Characters of the Eighteeni 
Century. A new Edition, corrected throughout. In 4 vol 
l2mo. Price One Guinea In Boards. 

'•This is one of tljc most interrstins productions which ht 
issued from the French press since ttie rerolution." m. Rm 

THE LAKE of KILLARNEY. A Nove 

By ANNA MARIA PORTER, 
In 3 vols. i2mo. Price 13«. 6d. in Boards. 

THE HUNGARUN BROTHERS. 

By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

In .1 Volumes l2mo. Second EdiK Price 15». in'^ds. 

•* THe incidents of this Worel are striking, and many of thi 
characters are finely drawn. The two brothers aic models oftha 
chivalrous heroism with which Miss Porter has on other occasion! 
prored herself to be intimately acquainted." Crit. R^t. 

THEODORE j or, the ENTHUSIAST. Ii 

Four Volumes 12mo. Price i/. U. in Boards. 

THE FATAL REVENGE ; or, the FamiN 

of MOTirrORIO. A ROMANCE. 
By DENNIS JASPER MDRPHY. 
In 3 Volumes I2m^. Price 1/. Is. in Boards. 

ARTLESS TALES. In 3 vob. 12nio. 
By Mrs. HURRY. Price 15s. in Boards. 

THE WILD IRISH BOY. By the Anthor ol 
MONTORIO. In 3 vol^. iSmo. Price Idk. 6d. in Boards. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. LEWIS, 

Author of the Monk, Adelgitha, Sec. In 4 vols. i2mo. 
Price II. is. in Boards. 

THE RING AND THE WELL. A Ro- 

mance. In 4 vols. l2mo. Price IRg.^in Boards. 

The HOUR of TRIAL, a Tale. By MARY 
ANNE NERl. Author of the " Eve of San Pietre." In. 
3 vols- 12m6. Price i5^t. in Boards. 

•/ This is an interesting story, told in rery ploasiug laaguage." 
Antt-JcK. Rtv, 



•t 



AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, -SCc: 



A TREATISE on the CULTURE of THE 

VINE, evhihiting new and advantageous Methods of pro- 
pafa^OKf cultivating, and training that Plant, so as to 
render it abundantly fruitful. Together with new Hints on 
the Formation of Vineyards in England. 

By WILUAM SPEECHLY. 
*rhe Second Edition, with Additions. In I vol. royal 8vo. 
Ulnstratcd with Six Copper-plates. Price l.ts. Ih Boards. 

A TREATISE on the CULTURE of THE 

PINE-APPLE, and the Managementof the Hot-house. 
By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
The Second Edition. In 8vo. Price ^2s. in Boards. 

A TREATISE on the CULTURE and MA- 
NA6EMENT 0( FRUIT-TREES, in which a new Me- 
tbod of Pruning and Training is fully descrit>ed. To 
which is added, a new and improved Edition of " Obser- 
vations on the Diseases, Defects, and Injaries, in all 
Kinds of Frnit and For«st Trees ; with an Account of a 
yartlcnlar Method of Cure.*' Published by Order of Go- 
vernment. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, F.A.S. and F.S.A. 
Late Gardener to His Miyesty at Kensington and St. 
James's. Member of t)ie Economical Society at St. Peters- 
bwgh, tie. Sec. A new Edition, with 13 folding Plates. 
Price I3f. in Boards. 

A, TREATISE on FORMING, IMPROV- 
we, ani MANAGING COUNTRY RBSIDBNCBS; and 



on the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of 
Purchasers. In ail which the object in view is to unite in a 
better manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste found, 
ed in Nature, with Economy and Utility, in constroctins 
or improving Mansions, and other Rural Buildings, so as 
to combine Architectural Fitaess with Picturesque Effect • 
and in forming Gardens, Orchards. Farms, Parks, Plea! 
sure Grounds, Shrubberies, all kinds of useful or decora, 
tive Pfamtations, and every Object of Convenience, or 
Beauty peculiar to Country Seats, according to the extent 
character, or style of Situations, and the rank, fortune* 
and expenditure of Proprietors, from the Cottage to the 
Palace. With an APPENDIX, containing an Enquiir int* 
the utility and ments of Mr. Repton's mode of shewina 
Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on his OpH 
nions and Practice in Landscape Gardening; illustrated 
by descriptions of Sc%.nery and Buildings, by references ta 
Country Seats, and Passages of Country in most Parts of 
Great Britain ; and by Thirty-two Engravings. 
By JOHN LOUDON, Esq. F.R.S. 
Member of the Socieiy of Arts, Commerce, &c. London • 
of the Society ^f Agriculture, Planting, &c. Bath ' 
Author of a " Treatise on Hot-hopsev ;" and ** Observa' 
tions on Landscape Gardening/' &c. In two vols. 4to. 
Price ^l. 35. in Boards. 

" The task which Mr. Loudon hu aadertakea, fa one for which 
he appears to have been pecaUarly well qualiSed; not one of (be 
several writen who hare preceded him In the same line can be Sai4 
to possess those extensive views and that maturitr of iudimcnt which 
fharactariMi the work before us." nar.Jkv. •«iwiiiv» 



PRINTED FOR LONOMAK, HURST, REES, AND 6rM£. 
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A SHOrT treatise on SEVERAL Im- 
provements recrnlly made in HOT-HOUSES. 

Br J. LOUDON, Eaq. F.K.S. liiSvo. Price ^2s. in Bds. 

<* To III penoDB Intrreated in potnetting knowledge rrspcciing 
the economf »f Hot-houica, we would recommend tlito pcnor- 
luanoe." Lu. Jtiiim» 

THE ENGLISH PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE, esenipiifled in the Minagenient of a Fardi id 
Ireland. tMlonging to the Earl of Conyngbam. at Slane, in 
the County of Meath ; with an Appt'ndix. containing, ttrtt, 
« comparative Ealimale of the Irish and English Mode of 
Cnitnre, aa to Frotit and Loss: and, secondly, a regular 
Rotation o^ Crops for a Period of Six Years. 
Bx RICHARD PARKINSON. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Illostrated with Engravings, 9<. in Boards. • 

THE EXPERIENCED FARMER, enUr^ed 
and Improved, or COMPLETE PRACTICE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, according to the latest fmpruveineiits. 

The wholb founds on tht: Aiithoi's own Observations 
and Uaactnal Experiments. By RICHARD PARKINSON. 
In % Volnmes bvo Price U. bs. in Boards. 

THE COMPLETE FARMER ; or, GENE- 
RAL DICTIONARY of AGRICULTURE and HUSBAN- 
DRY, comprehending the most improved Method of CuU 
tivatinn. Uic different Modes of raising Timber, Fruit 
and other Trees, and the modem Management of Live 



Btock, with Descriptions of the most approved Iniplt. 
oients. Machinery, and Farm Buildings. 

Fifth Edition, in 2 large 4to. vols, wholly re-writteB 
and enlarged, containing lO*) Engravings. Price (d. 6s. in 
Boards. 

It has been the particular aim of the Editor to present 
the Reader with a full Explication of the nomerons Tenm 
of tbe Art, and at the same Time to afford him a View of 
modern or improved practical Husbandry, so arrasfed 
and methodised as to be capable of ready reference ; m 
Point which he conceives to be uf the utmost Importance 
to practical Farmers. 

THE EXPERIENCED FARMER'S Opi- 

nion on Gypenm or Plaster, from his own Observation 
and Practice in America and England. 

By RICHARD PARKINSON, 
Author of the Experienced Farmer, and other Practical 
Works on Agriculture. !u one vol. Svo. Price 3s. in Bds. 

A REVIEW of the REPORTS to the BOARD 
of AGItlCULTURE. from the Northern Department of 
England ; comprising Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland. Westmoreland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
mountainous Parts of Derbyshire, &c. 
By Mr. MARSHALL, 
An thor of various Works on Rnral Economy, and Ho- 
j nomry Member of the Board of Agriculture. In Svo. 
i Price 12s. in Boards. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE COMPLETE NAVIGATOR ; or, an 

easy and familiar Guide to the Tbeory and Practice of 
Navigation, with all the requisite Tables, &c. ^c. 

By ANDREW MACKAY. LL /). F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
Author of the Theory and Practice of finding the Lonei. 
tudeat Sea or Land, &c. In i large vol. Svo. illustrated 
with Engravings, &c. Price 10s. dd. bound. 

** This it a clear, well digcHted. and masterl? performance, con- 
taining besides, what is uietul in other publications, much new 
and impor'ant matter." Antl Joe. *'This is evidently the 
work of a man of science, of one who understands the subject 
which lie professes to teacli. l'c» us there apiiears to be nothing 
waaiiBi for the complete instruction of the young mariner in 
■aotical alTairs." tmp» Rtv. 

A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL 

TABLES, for the Use of the Practical Mathematician, 
Navigator. Surveyor, Students in Universities, and for Men 
of Business. 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
In 1 vol. Svo. Price Is. in Boards. 

RURAL PHILOSOPHY^ ; or, Reflections on 
Knowledge. Virtue, and Happiness, chiefly in Reference 
to a Life of Retirement in the Country. Written on oc- 
casion of the late Dr. Zimmerman's Discourse on Solitude. 
By ELY BATES, Esq. 

The Fourth Edition. Th l.voi. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

" To those who are of a serioas and religious turn of mind these 
reflections will proTe a grateful and valuable acquii»itioD. We re- 
commend to them an attentive perusal of this well-written and 
trul7 commendable Tolume." M. Rtv. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS, in Philosopby, 

Politics, and Morals, of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 

with Memoirs of his early Ufe. Written by HIMSELF. 

In .1 large vols. Svo. with 16 Engravings, and a Portrait of 

the Author. Price it. 16s. in Boards. 

<' It is not Tery creditable to the liberal curiosity of the English pub- 
lic, that tlirre should have been no complete edition of the Works uf 
Dr. Vranlclin till the year MXtd. The public is very much indebted 



to the editor of the prosent collection. It is presented in a cheap 
and unostentatious form, and seems to have heen compiled with 
aufficient diligence, and arranged with considerable judgment. Dr. 



and unostentatious form, and seems to have heen compiled witi 
sufficient diligence, and arranged with considerable judgment. Di 
Franklin was t-he most rational perhaps of all philosuphers." Ed.Rn>. 

ESSAYS on the ANATOMY of EXPRES- 
SION IN PAINTING. By CHARLES BELL. 
Containing:, J. Of the Uses of Ana:omy to the Painter. 
. Of the Study of the Antique, and of the Academy Figure. 
«. Of five Skull. Of the Distinctivns of Character in dif- 
ferent Ages. Coinpitrison of the Antique with Natural 
Character.— 3 and 4. Of the Muscles of the Face, in Man 
and Animals.— 5. Of tbe Expression uf Passion as Illus- 
trated by a Comparison <^f the Muscles of the Face in 
Man and Animals. Of the Muscles peculiar to Man. and 
their Effects in bestowing Human Expression.— 6. Of the 
Individual Passions. And of the Action of the Muscles 
expressive of these Passions.— 7. General Vieiv of the 
Economy of the Human Body as it relates to Expression 
tM Ptiattng. 



fn 1 vol. 4to. with Engravings after Drawings by the 
Author. Price U. is. In Boards. 

" This is a very elegant and interesting publication." Bfis. Rett. 

HINTS to YOUNG PRACTITIONERS 

in tbe Study of Landscape Painting. Illustrated by Ten 
Eni(ravings, intended to shew the different Stages of the 
Neutral Tint. To which are added. lustructions in the 
Art of PalnHng on Velvet. By J. W. ALSTON, L.P. 

A new Edition. In l vol. Svo. Price is. 6d. in Boards. 

" This work contains plain and clear instructions for drawiag 
landscapes ; also respecting tbe mixing and maoagenient of co- 
lours, 4rc." Cm. Knt. 

LECTURES on the ART of ENGRAVING, 

delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By JOHN LANDSEEK, Engraver to the King, and F. S. A. 
In 1 Volume Kvo. price 1««. Cd. Boards. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH ME- 
TRICAL ROMANCES, chiefly written during the early 
Part (»f the Ftuirteeiith Cejitury. To which is prefixed, an 
Historical Introduction, intended to illustrate the Rise and 
Progress of Romantic Composition in France and England. 
By GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 
In 3 vols, crown Bvo. Price 1/. T«. in Bo^ds. 

SPECIMENS of tbe LATER ENGLISH 
PORl'S, to the End of the last Century, with Prellmluarf 
Notices, intended as a Continuation of Mr. Ellis's Speci- 
mens of the early English Poets. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In S vols, crown svo. Price 11, lis. 6d. in Boards. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE WRIT- 
ERS, from tbe earliest Times to tbe Close of the 11 tit 
Century, with Sketches, Biographical and Literary, in- 
cluding an Account nf Boolcs as well as of their Aa-' 
thors; with occasional Criticism, &c. 

By GEORGE BURNETT, late of Baliol College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols, crown Svo. Price il* Is. in Boards. 

" We regard these volumes a< worthy or no small commenda' 
tion, and lu all who are interested in the progress of their mother 
tongue we checi fully recommend a perusal of them." m. Rni. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 

POETS, wiio lived about the time of Shakspeare, with 
Notes. By CHARLES LAMB. 

In crown uvo. Price IDs. 6d. in Boards. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, and INTE- 

RIOR DECORATION, executed f^om Designs, consiat- 
ing of Perspective and Geometrical View uf Apartmenta, 
witb their Chairs, Tables, Sophas, Candelabrae, CbtB- 
deliers, Tripods, &'c. &c. 

By THOMAS HOPE. F^q. 

On ruyal folio. Price 51. 5s. in extra Boards ; or wtlta 

Proof impressions on Atlas Paper, price UU. lOf. 

ILLUSlllATIONS of SHAKSPEARE, mud 

of ANClkNTMANNER.S, with DlssertatlOM on HMCIoinir 



HISeELLANEOVS. 



<r Ait>|KtK, «D IM Csl1>c«Mi at pnp 

filled Halt RooiaotDio, tnd on the i 
Dtncc. tf FRANCIS DOUCE, 



h Honli 



Bninvli 



ILIUM. 

Ht men afntit tku Mr. dbum rfmfcmiiiii^ »i™«ijDi 

■ ALUNTyHB'S SHAKSPEARB.WITH ELBOAHTVIG- 

NB1TE ENOBAVINOS. 

THE PLAYS ofWIIXIAM SHAKSPEARE, 




ESSAYS, io a Seriu of Letters t< 
a> Ike rDHonlni Subjicts.— I. A Has'i ffrlHne Nemoli 
at man Ufa.— S. Uuiitoi of (^ncnr.— 3. TUc *i 
rllailJm of Um Bi^tfael Bonnnllc— 4. Bnngtlical AcJ 
■1« prenlliDc unuccplililc In HBn wf Tuu. 
Br the Iter. JOHN FOHTBR, Fr«ait. 

"'"hcieEMaridliplircwl*I^O'''l>^^P''^°r KOfcIloh^ fare? t 
dlMrimbwIion^ 4d(1 wLfObr flf cjrpmiiDD. Mr. FoiEer eirid«n(l 



INDIAN RECREATIONS ; < 



. Price lai. in >Mrdi. 

t far ibc iciKnT ruder, and mvcb LitmicUon ■orihv qi 
pncUcil uEnlLiu tiolh rf IM nMtcI nd a[ Ihe r^lcr. 



A NEW COLLECTION of ENIGMAS, 

CHARADEl^. TRANSPOSITIONS, lie. « ntw Edillgn. 

THE LOUNGER'S COMMONPLACE 
tutOS. : 01 MitctUinwut CoDeclKHU, In HiilofT, Bciti 



ni DiKovuIci and palLttial a 



Willi ibc lital Im 
rrdbrLowiT. 



RURAL SPORTS. By W. B.Daiiiei, In 



deraWt jlddltiDiii iDd AlRiiMon. lud Kirnl new 
~' ~ c (ddcd, tntnied br Ludicer, Tomklni, wiri 

; SPORTSMAN'S CABINET; or, Cur- 
DHIInm of Ihc rulnni Doai nHd In Ibe Sporli 
or IbeFleMi inchiiUiii Ibc CinlDf Rk' Id leparal. Con. 
ilninf of ■ SeHa si rich uiri m»iFr1i EniriTlnn of 
iv«T dliUBCI Bmd, rrom BrlplntJ Pilnlfaigi, Mkei rroni 
Life. purpoMly for Ibe Watt. Byp. REINAOLE. A.R.a. 
iVith ala^l BaKndnii, br Scoll. In U •olt. (upet-ron] 
tu. Price 11. 1i. In Beotdi. 
THE SHOOTING DIRECTORY. 

Br R. B. THORNHILIv Eh|. 
Ln 1 ml. 410. wtib Plilei. Prie* IJ. 11.. bd. In Boinli. 
tlia a tuperior Edition, with Ik* PlaKi cohiitcd nOer 

A SERIES OF PLAYS; in iriucb it ii at- 

sacb PuiloD helog lb* Snljject of i Tnicdr ud ■ 
Comedy. Bj JOANNA BAILLtE. 

Tbe Fifih Edition. Id i volt. Sto. Price IBi. In Boiiile. 
MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS. 

Br JOANNA BAILL1E. 
Tke Second Edition, in Bvo, Price 9i. In Bmrdi. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 

Bt don MANUEL ALVAREZ BSPRTELU. 
TnniliUdrRm llMSpwiUh. TIkMcUt. 
Id 1 Vatinui, iMio. price W. Id bordi. 

XMoaiieitiuD 10 ttMnrro. Ld«Mirieip«ti.iheHLic«ariiitjiA 

MUi ind fcHVI, Wbtcli ini dK DiinllM •■« n«d>«> food tt. 

A REPLY to the ESSAY od POPULA- 

TION. >r Ue RcT. T. R. MALTHUS. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTBRS. 

ro whick ua added. Eitncu tna Ike Eany wlih Noiti. 

[D I Volume Bvo. Price Slid Botrdi. 

APHORISMS of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

irtlb Remukl. B; MISS PORTER, 

Anlhor o( " Thildnii of Hunw.'' 
In ! VMgmet iliiut. Price IM. M, In Boardp. embel- 
liilKd wilb Iwo beulifnl Enpitlnig. by Frennui, ft«Dt 
Dnwinn br B. K. PtMtTEB, Eh. 
" Tbe loii tc^c, ib« pi« inoBiltr, ud Ibe uidkle pIBr, 



TRAVELLING RECREATIONS, compiii- 

Inca VartetreforifliiilPaenn.TnniliilaDe.lEc. kc 

Br WILLIAM PARSONS, Em. 
in 1*0 voli. toolicap Brn. vlibBlikl benntinil Eunriwi 
rroiD orlEiaal Dealgna by n Lndy. Price Oba GnlneaTln 

RAYS of GENIUS, coll^led to eoliditu 

Ihe HJBINO GENERATION. 

tj THOMAS TOMKlNS.Fulcr Lue, London, 

In t nil. Pil« lii<. In Boirdt. and Oae Flper. U. Sr. B4i. 

STRUGGLES THROUGH LIFE, exBmpli- 

Aili, Africa, ud Ainerici, of 

llmt. JOHN HARRIOIT, 
Ftmarlr nf Rocbflird. In Eiiei, now Htildtnl MM[IMiit« 

•f Ibr Tbtmti FMIIc*. 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAK9 HURST, REES, AND ORME. 
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In 9 volf. dpodeciiiio. Price ]4f. in Buarda, with • Por- 
trait of lb« Anfbor. Tiic SccMd Edition. 

" Mr. llirrloCt baa poaeaed vatt opportunilfet for coUcctlni 
the molt oiefUp tmponant, uAilttnlBid intomfttion. When wc 
Md. thac he has Bot wholly BC^lccied these opportuoittea : that to 
an acute aad vi|ilant ■odentaading be uaitei a rettlc* acirrlijr. an 
■■daunted penercrance. areat qoickBeaior (eeliai, and a peculiar 
tcadiorM to learn ; that hit oilMir •dvMitnm, hit early lo«ea, 
frieodililps, aad quarrels, are iatercstJai and aur^tlTe, our 
feadert will not be surprised at oar dechirini that hii work has 
lerifcd In our mind seasatioiia wfakh have slept alaaost ever 
since tlie happy days in which lobioson Crusoe nad the cliann 
of Boveliy." M. Mm. 

A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS to Ulostrate 
the ILIAD and ODYSSEY of HOMER. 

From tlw Compoaitions of JOHN FLAXMAV. R.A. 
Sculptor to tbe Kinc- New Editions, witli additional 
Plates. Price il. Si. eacb. 

Tliese Works altoxether consist of 15 Prints (11 of 
which are from new Designs) reprrsentinf in refular /9ac 
cession the Stories of the lUad and the Odyssey, with 
Descripllons of their Sn^ects, and Extracts f^om Pope*s 
Translation upon each Plate. The Dresses, Habita, Ar- 
mour, Implements of War, Fumitnie, dec. are all Af Clas- 
sical Aathority. 

A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS to Ulnstrate 

DANTE, 
Engraved by Piroll, of Rome, from Compositions, 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 
in the Poitession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 
This Work consisu of 11 1 Plates, illustrative of the In. 
ferao, Purgatorlo, aad Paradiso of Dante, with Descrip- 
tions in Italian, and tbe parallel Passages from Mr. Boyd's 
Translation. Jn folio, price 4^. 4«- lu Boards. 

SOME ACCOUNT of Dr. GALL'S NEW 
THEORY of PHYSIOGNOMY, founded upon the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Brain, and tbe Form of tbe 
Bknll. With the Critical Strictures of C. W. Hufeland. 
M.D. Author of the Art of prolonging Life, &c. In 
1 vol. Svo. Price 6s. in Boards. 

THOUGHTS on the EFFECTS of tbe BRI- 
TISH GOVERNMENT on the STATE OF INDIA ; ac- 
companied with Hints concerning tbe Means of convey- 
ing Civil and Religious Instruction to tbe Natives of that 
Country. By tbe Rev WILLIAM TENNANT, LL. D. 
Late Chaplain to his Majesty's Troops iu Bengal. In 1 vol. 
svo. Price Is. In Boards. 

THE MANUAL of NOBILITY, exhibitiii; 
the Distinctions of Ajmorial and Heraldic Bearings ; tbe 
aeveral Degrees aad Rank of Nobility ; a complete List 
of tbe Peeis of tbe United Kingdom; their Surnames, 
Titles, and Time of Creation ; a Table of Precedency ; 
an Historical Account of the Great Officers of State, and 
of His Mijesty's Hou8e|iold, from their first Institution 
of Office, with a Variety of other nseftal and interesting 
Information, &c. &c. iic. 

Collected fmm the best Authorities. Price 2m. 6d. 

THE GEORGICS of Publius Virgilius 
MARO, translated into EngHsb Blank Verse. 
By JAMES R. DEARE, LL.D. 
Vicar of Bures, in the County of Suffolk, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to bis Mi^esty. In post 8vo. embellished with a 
Head of Viigil, and hot- pressed. Price 7«. in extra Bds. 

" Mr. Deare Is one of the most faithful translators Uiat we have 
met with ; he has gives the fenuine sense of his author almost in 
•qnlvalent words, and almost in similar versifcatlon. Tbe current 
of his traoslation nevertheless is generally easy and clear, his 
words are musically arranged, and bis pauses are well varied.' 

A TRANSLATION of the GEORGICS of 
PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO, witb tbe original Text; 
and Notes critical, and illustrative of ancient and modern 
Husbandry. By WILLIAM STAWELL, AM. 

Rector of Kilmalooda, iu tbe Diocese of ^'ork. 

In crown Svo. illustrated with Engravings, and hot- 
pressed. Price 129. in Boards. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 
LEDGE of rare and valuable Editions of tbe GREEK 
and LATIN CLASSICS, including au Account of Polyglot 
Bibles ; tbe best Grtik, and Greek and Latin Editions of 
tbe Septuagint and New Testament, the Scriptnres de Re 
Rufltlca, Greek RomancA, and Lexicons, and Grammars. 

By tbe Rev. T. FROONALL DIBDIN, F S.A. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo. the 3d edit, with additional Authors, 



^d Biographical Notices (chiefly of English Aalboii 
price I8f. in Boards. 

'* we are decidedly of opiidon tliat no bibliographical m 
lection can be complete without Mr. Dibdiu's volumes, whichst 
independent of tbe solid informiition they contain, frequcrt 
enlivened by literary anecdotes, and rendered grnerally intcra 
lag by great variety of ot^ervatioo and acutcness of nmut 
Mrk. Crit. 

The NEW UNIVERSAL GAZETTEEK 
or, GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing a Di 
scriptien of ail the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Proviacn 
Cities, Towns. Forts, Seas, Harbours, Rivers, Lakfl 
Mountains, and Capes, in tbe known World ; witb theft 
vemment, Custom>>, Manners, and Religion of the lib 
bitants; tbe Extent, Ronndaiies, and natural Prodactiii 
of each Country ; tbe Trade, Manufactories, aad Ca» 
sities of tbe Cities and Towns, Collected from the M 
Authors; their Longitude, Latitude, Bearings, and tt 
tances, fh>m tbe best and most authentic Charts. 
By tbe Rev. CLEMENT CRUTTWELL. 

In 4 large vols. 8vo. Price 3Z. 1»«. 6d. in Boards, »itl 
out tbe Adas; and bl. h». witb tbe Atlas, half-bound. All 
the AtUs separate, containing 28 whole Sheet Hapi 
neatly cotoured, and half-hound. Price 1/. \\s.6d. 

The BRITISH CICERO ; or, a Selection ( 
the most admire«l Speeches in the English Language, t 
ranged under Three distinct Hea'ls of Popular, ParM 
mentary, and Judicial Oratory, with Historical lllastn 
tioiis. To which is predxed, an Introdocticu to the Stsd 
and Practice of Eloquence. By THOMAS BROWN, L.LI 
Author of " Veridarium Poeticum," tbe '* Union Dh 
tiouary," ice. &c. In 'i vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 1 1«. 6d. Bdi 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE of the PI( 
TURES belonging to the Most Honourable tbe Marquis < 
STAFFORD, in tbe Gallery of Cleveland House. Londoi 
comprising a List of the Pictures, and some illustratii 
Anecdotes, witb critical and descriptive Accounts of d 
Execution, Composition, and characteristic Merits of tl 
principal Paintings : embellisbed with a View of tbe Ne 
Gallery, and a Plan of the whole Suite of Apartments. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 
Price 1$. in demy Svo. and lOf. in royal itvo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAY of the LAS' 
MINSTREL, consisting of Twelve Views of the Riw 
Bolhwick, Ettnck, Yarrow, Tiviot, and Tweed. Engrave 
by James Heatb, R.A. from Drawings taken on tbe Syoi 
By J. SCHETKY, Esq. of Oxrord. 
To wbicb are afflxecf. Descriptions and Annotatiott,b 
Mr. Waiter Scott. In 1 vol. 4to. Price \l. lis. 6d. ; or • 
large Paper, and Proof Impressions, price C£. I2r. 6d 
in Boards. 

NEW OBSERVATIONS on the N ATURAl 

HISTORY of BEES. By FRANCIS HUBBR. 

Translated (h>m tbe Original. In i vol. iSmn. Tbe S< 
cond Edition. Price 6s. 6d. in Boards 

A Geooine and corrected REPORT of tb 
SPEECHES of the Ute Rigbt Honourable Wl LLI AM Pir 
in tbe House of Commons, from bis Entrance in Psriii 
ment in 1781 to tbe Close of tbe Session in 1805. Tbe 84 
cond Edition. Dedicated, by Permission, to Lord Gra 
vUle, and aided by Communications from distingaisbt 
Members of botb Houses of l*arliament. In ^ vols. Sfi 
Price 1^. Ms. 6d. in Boards. 

ENQUIRIES, Historical and Moral, n 
specting the Character of Nations, and the Progicas < 
Society, exbibiting a View of tbe moral History of VU 
of tbe Manners and Cbaracters of Nations, and tbe Cli 
cumstances 00 which these are dependant ; also a Me* 
of Society as it exists in tbe earlier stages of its Pnptti. 
By HUGH MURRAY. 
In 1 vol. Svo. Price \0s. 6d. iu Boards. 

LETTERS written daring; a shoct RenAeDfC 
in SPAIN and PUHTUGAL. By ROBERT SOlTHEr. 
In V vols, foolscap Pvo- A new Edition, corrected aid 
amended. Price lOs. M. in Boards. 

The HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, 

and ACCOMPLISHMENT of the ABOLITION of ^ 
SLAVE TRADE. By T. CI ARKSON, M.A. 

In 2 vol). 8vo. with illustrative Engravings. Price i^^- 
in Boards. 
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